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EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR POST-KOREAN VETERANS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
of the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
come to order. 

Senator Lister Hill, chairman of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, has appointed me as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, which this morning opens a series of public hear- 
ings on proposals to extend to veterans of post-Korean service read- 
justment benefits similar in character to those afforded Korean vet- 
erans under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
popularly known as the Korean GI bill of rights. 

rving with me as members of this subcommittee are Senator Lis- 
ter Hill, of Alabama, the chairman of the full Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Senator John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts ; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, and Senator Winston L. 
Prouty, of Vermont. 

Three major bills relating to the general subject of readjustment 
benefits for post-Korean veterans have been referred to this subcom- 
mittee for appropriate consideration and action. These bills are: 

S. 270, introduced by Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. 

S. 930, introduced by Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Sena- 
tor Theodore Francis Green. 

S. 1188, introduced by 26 Senators including 3 members of this 
subcommittee, Senator Hill, Senator Kennedy, and myself. 

The Senators who have introduced S. 1138, which 1s more compre- 
hensive than the other measures, include in addition to myself, Sena- 
tor Lister Hill, chairman of the full Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare, Senator Murray, Senator Kennedy, Senator McNamara, 
Senator Morse, Senator Clark, Senator Randolph, Senator Williams, 
of New Jersey, Senator Sparkman, Senator Chavez, Senator Green, 
Senator Langer, Senator Eastland, Senator Magnuson, Senator Hum- 
phrey, Senator Kefauver, Senator Smith, Senator Pastore, Senator 
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Hennings, Senator Neuberger, Senator Young, of Ohio, Senator Hart, 
Senator McGee, Senator Byrd, of West Virginia, and Senator Gruen- 
ing. 

These bills would provide readjustment benefits for post-Korean 
veterans, either for a specific period of time or until such time as 
existing laws authorizing compulsory military service cease to be 
effective. 

S. 270 and S. 930 concern educational assistance only. S. 1138, in 
addition to educational assistance, would provide vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans, loan assistance for the purchase of homes 
and farms, and mustering-out payments. 

These bills raise a fundamental policy question which the Congress 
must decide. Never before in our history has the United States had 
such a continued period of compulsory military service during peace- 
time. But today, despite the official termination of the Korean con- 
flict, the Nation’s Government imposes upon our youth the obligation 
to serve a specific period of time in the military service. Just 2 weeks 
ago today, the Congress, at the request of the President, reaffirmed the 
need for a compulsory military service law and extended the provi- 
sions of that law for another 4-year period, until July 1, 1963. 

The question arising from this extension is whether some or all 
of the readjustment benefits granted to veterans of World War II 
and of the Korean conflict should be made available to the thousands 
of young Americans who, because of the compulsory draft law, are 
required to serve in the Armed Forces during the cold war. So far 
as the chairman of this subcommittee is concerned, this question should 
be decided affirmatively and quickly. There is an urgent need to 
restore to our young citizen soldiers atleast a portion of the opportuni- 
ties lost by military service, particularly in the cases of lost educational 
opportunities. 

Some of the witnesses who have testified on the general education 
bills, pending before the Subcommittee on Education, tell me that they 
know of cases where, unless veteran’s educational benefits are extended 
this year, young men who are married and have families will lose for- 
ever their opportunities to attend college. 

The present state of indecision on this problem has existed for more 
than 4 years. Action is long overdue. I hope, therefore, that a read- 
justment bill for post-Korean veterans can be enacted by Congress 
at a very early date so that eligible veterans can resume their educa- 
tional careers at the beginning of the next school semester in Septem- 
ber of this year. 

We intend to secure testimony on the readjustment bills from all the 
interested departments of the Federal Government, from the sponsors 
of the proposed legislation, from veterans and veterans’ organizations, 
from educational associations, from leading educators such as you who 
will testify this morning, and from any others who may be able to give 
us enlightenment on this subject. 

In addition to the three bills I have mentioned, the subcommittee 
will also consider S. 1050, a proposal to amend the War Orphans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance Act so as to extend its provisions to the orphans of 
post-Korean veterans who die from a disability arising out of active 
military service. 
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The need for enactment of S. 1050, which I introduced on February 
16, is tragically testified to by the recent loss of 17 U.S. airmen when 
an unarmed American transport plane was shot down by Russian 
fighter planes just inside Soviet Armenia. I hope that early action can 
be taken on this bill also, because it is only just and right that educa- 
tional assistance be provided for children who find themselves father- 
less because their parents were under legal compulsion to serve in 
our Armed Forces. 

Two other bills are under consideration: S. 750, introduced by 
Senator Alan Bible; and S. 906, introduced by me. Both of these bills 
concern the inequities which sometime arise under the “change of 
program” provisions of the Korean veterans educational program. 

At this time I would like to express my gratification at having 
Senator Lister Hill, the chairman of our full committee, as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Senator Hill was chairman 
of the Veterans’ Subcommittee which took favorable action on the 
Korean GI bill in 1952. His outstanding work at that time resulted 
in the formulation of an educational program for Korean veterans 
which in many respects is superior and more efficient than the program 
provided for veterans of World War II, and which, in fact, is the 
basic pattern followed by the pending bills on educational benefits. 

In addition to his achievements regarding the Korean bill, after he 
became chairman of the Labor Committee, Senator Hill authorized 
the original War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956. 

Our distinguished chairman of the full committee brings to the 
present problems vast experience and wisdom which will be of immense 
value in the consideration of the needs of post-Korean veterans. In 
fact, his wisdom and thought has already been of great value to me 
and to the staff that worked on the drafting of the bill S. 1138. A 
great deal of thought has gone into the bill, and the counsel and advice 
of Senator Hill, with his long experience and leadership in this field, 
has been of great aid to all concerned. 

At this time there will be placed in the record of these hearings 
copies of the bills referred to, together with explanations thereof and 
the reports thereon from the several departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


[S. 1138, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959.” 
Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 39 the following new chapter : 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1963 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 
“1908. Definitions. 

“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“1910. Entitlement to education or training generally. 
“1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training. 
“1912. Commencement ; time limitations. 

“1913. Expiration of all education and training. 
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“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 







. Selection of program. 
1921. Applications ; approval. 
“1922. Change of program. 
“1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses. 
“1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress. 
“1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926 Institutions listed by Attorney General. 








“SUBCHAPTER IV—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1931. Education and training allowance. 


“1932. Computation of education and training allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 


“1934. Overcharges by educational institutions. 











“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“1941. Designation. 

“1942. Approval of courses. 

“1943. Cooperation. 


“1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 








“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 

“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

“1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

“1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

"1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances. 















“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

“1962. Educational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States. 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 
“1970. Effective date of chapter. 












“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


































“§ 1908. Definitions 


“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 
“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active duty 


and who— 
*(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963 ; 


“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable ; and 

*“(C) served on active duty for ninety days or more (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
eourse of education or training which was substantially the same as estab- 
lished courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies), or was discharged or released from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, 
for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit course 
or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or subjects, which 
is generally accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements for the attainment of a 
predetermined and identified educational, professional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period of time or which covers a specific 


amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certifica- 
tion is usually given. 


“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 
“(A) a child of an eligible veteran ; 
“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran: and 
“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 
“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, business 
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school, junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, professional school, 
university, scientific or technical institution, or other institution furnishing edu- 
cation for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or other establish- 
ment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those under the 
supervision of a college or university or any State department of education, or 
any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational education, or 
any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship established in 
accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the Federal Government 
authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) Theterm ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(ce) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the 
educational and training status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“§ 1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 


“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be en- 
titled to the education or training provided under this chapter. 


“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training 


“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training under 
this chapter for a period equal to one and a half times the duration of his 
service on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and, with 
respect to an eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, service on active 
duty after such date until his first discharge or release from such active duty 
after such date (or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training), except 
that— 

“(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran in 
determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33 and (B) 
a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies ; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period 
of educational assistance afforded him under chapters 33 and 35 of this 
title; and 

“(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran 
shall be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation 
training received under chapter 31 of this title, and educational training 
received under part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a), and sec- 
tion 12(a) of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in 
subsection (b), exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under this 
chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational institution reg- 
ularly operated on the quarter or semester system ends during a quarter or 
semester and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or semes- 
ter. In all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever the 
period of eligibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed such 
period may be extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, whichever 
is the lesser period. 
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“(c) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of edu- 
eation or training exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of the elapsed 
time in following such program of education or training shall be charged 
against the veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“§ 1912. Commencement; time limitations 


“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release 
from active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chap- 
ter, whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise 
eligible veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented 
from initiating a program of education or training by this chapter within the 
period prescribed by this subsection because he had not met the nature of dis- 
charge requirements of section. 1908(a) (1) (B) of this title before a change, cor- 
rection, or modification of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to section 
1553 of title 10, the correction of the military records of the proper service depart- 
ment under section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by competent au- 
thority, shall be permitted to initiate a program of education or training under 
this chapter within three years after the date his discharge or dismissal was so 
changed corrected, or modified, or within three years after the date of enactment 
of this chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that that an eligible 
veteran may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 

2 consecutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer 
periods if the Administrator finds that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(c) If an eligible veteran returned to active duty before July 1, 1963, his date 
of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section and section 1913 
of this title, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of active 
duty which began before July 1, 1963. 


“§ 1913. Expiration of all education and training 


“No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this chap- 
ter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or eight 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, 
whichever is later, except that any veteran who is eligible to initiate a program 
of education or training by reason of the second sentence of section 1912(a) of 
this title shall be permitted to pursue, subject to the other provisions of this 
chapter, such program for a period of not more than five years after the date 
of initiation thereof; but in no event shall education or training be afforded un- 
der this chapter after June 30, 1973. 


“SUBCHAPTER INI—ENROLLMENT 






“$ 1920. Selection of program 


“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veteran may select a 
program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training es- 
tablishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any field or 
branch of knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him qualified 
to undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this sec 
tion, an eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or training at 
an educational institution or training establishment which is not located in a 
State, unless such program is pursued at an approved educational institution of 
higher learning. The Administrator in his discretion may deny or discontinue 
the enrollment under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 
tution if he finds that such enrollment is not for the best interest of the veteran or 
the Government; 













“$1921. Applications ; approval 


“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or train- 
ing under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator which 
shall be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator shall 
prescribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he finds 
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that such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training ap- 
plied for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of the 
requirements of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, by 
reason of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, or 
yocational objective for which the courses of the program of education or training 
are offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of the approval 
or disapproval of his application. 

“§ 1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible veteran 
(except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or discontinued 
due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of application) may, 
at any time before the end of the period during which he is entitled to initiate a 
program of education or training under this chapter, make not more than one 
change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of education 
or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled to 
initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make not more 
than one change of program of education or training with the approval of the 
Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his present 
program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his own neg- 
lect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which the eligible 
veteran desires to change is more in keeping with his aptitude or previous 
education and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veteran desires to change, while not 
a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or train- 
ing’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one program to 
pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or generally required 
for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 


“$1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development course. 
“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran— 
“(1) in any photography course or entertainment course; or 
“(2) in any music course—instrumental or vocal—public speaking course, 
or course in sports or athletics such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport or 
athletic courses, except courses of applied music, physical education, or public 
speaking which are offered by institutions of higher learning for credit as 
an integral part of a program leading to an educational objective; or 
“(3) in any other type of course which the Administrator finds to be avo- 
cational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be of 
bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or occupation. 
“(e) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible vet- 
eran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level 
offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution 
for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than eighty-five 
per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the educational 
institution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 31 or 
33 of this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“§$ 1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 


“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly 
prescribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training 
establishment, the conduct or progress of each veteran is unsatisfactory. 


“§ 1925. Period of operation for approval 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible vet- 
eran in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has 
been in operation for less than two years. 
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“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported educa- 
tional institution ; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which 
has been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in 
character to the instruction previously given by such institution ; 

““(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality ; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational institution of 
college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard college 
degree. 


“§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 


“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the At- 
torney General under section 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 





“8 1931. Education and training allowance 


“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an education and training allowance to meet in part the expenses of his sub- 
sistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the vet- 
eran’s enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be 
paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a 
standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for 
any period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with 
the regularly established policies and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter : 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which does not 
lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other train- 
ing on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a twelve 
month period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays 
established by Federal or State law during which the institution or estab- 
lishment is not regularly in session or operation ; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program of education exclusively by 
correspondence for any period during which no lessons were serviced by 
the institution. 

“(c) No education and traning allowance shall be paid to an eligible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran 
enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a course of institutional on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Administra- 
tor, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an institutional 
course which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of ap- 
prentice or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attendance 
during such period, or (C) in the ease of an eligible veteran enrolled in a 
program of education or training by correspondence, a certification as to 
the number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced by 
the institution; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a certi- 
fication, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that such veteran 
was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during 
such period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or train- 
ing to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an en- 
dorsement on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons com- 
pleted by the veteran and serviced by the institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 
twenty days after receint by the Administrator of the certifications required 
by this subsection. “§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances 
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“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a program of education or training in an educational institution and 
is not entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsection 
(b), (ec), (d), (e), or (f) shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on full-time basis, such allowance shall 
be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the rate 
of $160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such 
allowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran 
has no dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one depend- 
ent, or at the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no 
dependent, or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or 
at the rate of $80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a full-time program of education and training which consists of insti- 
tutional courses and on-the-job training, with on-the-job training portion of the 
program being strictly supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, 
if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 
per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (8) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his edu- 
eation and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four-month 
period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case shall the 
Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this subsection 
in an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to the veteran, 
in accordance with his approved training program, for productive labor per- 
formed as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per month. For 
the purpose of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the 
training of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved 
application as the period during which he may receive an education and training 
allowance for such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary 
to make the number of months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shail be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his 
education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, and 
each subsequent, four-month period as his program progresses by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or $80 per month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such veterans’ 
institutional on-farm training reduced by eight months. For the purpose of 
computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training of an 
eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as the 
period during which he may receive an education and training allowance for 
such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the 
number of such months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution requires 
nonveterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. 
Such allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons com- 
pleted by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the institu- 
tion. 


“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) 
the established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires 
similarly circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 
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“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight train- 
ing shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed at the 
rate of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circumstanced 
nonveterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay for tuition 
for the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training consists 
exclusively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and training 
allowance under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if his program 
of education or training consists of flight training and other education or training, 
the allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition to any education 
and training allowauce payable to him under one of the preceding subsections 
of this section for education or training other than flight training. Such allow- 
ance shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification from the eligible veteran 
and the institution as to the actual flight training received by the veteran. In 
each such case the eligible veteran's period of entitlement shall be charged (in 
addition to any charge made against his entitlement by reason of education or 
training other than flight training) with one day for each $1.25 which is paid 
to the veteran as an education and training allowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training allowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and pursuing 
a course of education or training paid for by the United States under any pro- 
vision of law other than this chapter, where the payment of such allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a course of institutional on-farm training, or a course of education and 
training described in subsection (b) ona less than full-time basis. 


*“§ 1933. Measurement of courses 


“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop 
practice as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more 
than two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institu- 
tional course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which theo- 
retical or classroom instruction predominates shall be considered a fu!l-time 
course when a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction is re- 
quired, and (3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or 
university On a quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted 
toward a standard college degree shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of fourteen semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full-time training in the case of all types 
of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm training and 
the types of courses referred to in subsection (a); except that, the Administra- 
tor shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular establishment 
other than that established as the standard workweek through bona fide col- 
lective bargaining between employers and employees. 


“§ 1934. Overcharges by educational institutions 


“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or re- 
ceived from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational 
institution for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, 
except that, in the case of a tax-supported publie educational institution which 
does not have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires non- 
veteran residents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each 
eligible veterans who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, 
but in no event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. 
Any educational institution or training establishment disapproved under this 
section shall also be disapproved for the enrollment of any veteran not already 
enrolled therein under chapter 31 or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible 
person not already enrolled therein under chapter 35. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“$1941. Designation 


“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 


chief executive of each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 
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ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes 
of this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approv- 
ing agency, the provisions of ths chapter which refer to the State approving 
agency shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$1942. Approval of courses 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while enrolled 
in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution or train- 
ing establishment only if such course is approved by the State approving agency 
for the State which such educational institution or training establishment is situ- 
ated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State approving agencies 
shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter and such other regula- 
tions and policies as the State approving agency may adopt. Each State approv- 
ing agency shall furnish the Administrator with a current list of educational 
institutions and training establishments, specifying courses which it has ap- 
proved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such other information to 
the Administrator as it and the Administrator may determine to be necessary 
to carry Out the purposes of this chapter. Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any course previously approved 
and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government author- 
ized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Administra- 
tor May approve any course in any other educational institution or training estab- 
lishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in an 
approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, and has 
not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“$1943. Cooperation 


“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cognizance 
of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are conferred 
upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the veterans’ 
educational programs. To assure that such programs are effectively and effi- 
ciently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State approv- 
ing agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of information 
pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training establishments, 
and particular attention should be given to the enforcement of approval stand- 
ards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement of enrollment 
restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the part of persons 
connected with educational institutions and training establishments in which 
veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
earrying out this chapter. 


“$1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies 


“(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator may 
utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in develop- 
ing cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and local agen- 
cies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided 
for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical assistance 
to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, standards, 
and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal department or agency concerned ; and payment to cover the cost thereof 
shall (except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds 
necessary to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this 
chapter are authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 
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“8 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 


“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable and 
necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such agencies 
in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of educa- 
tional institutions and training establishments for furnishing courses of educa- 
tion or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the supervision 
of such educational institutions and training establishments, and (2) furnishing, 
at the request of the Administrator, any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement shall be conditioned upon com- 
pliance with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI.—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“$1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


“(a) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered 
by training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment 
desiring to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall sub- . 
mit to the appropriate State approving agency a written application setting forth 
the course of training for each job for which an eligible veteran is to be trained. 
The written application covering the course of training shall include the 
following : 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the 
eligible veteran is to be trained; 

“(2) The length of the training period ; 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks to be 
performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each operation 
or task; 

(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
training, at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training ; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to em- 
ployees already trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to be 
trained; and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving agency may approve a course of ap- 
prentice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a 
training establishment in accordance with subsection (a) if such training estab- 
lishment is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 

““(2) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eligible 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive period 
of training are not less than those customarily paid in the training estab- 
lishment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not a 
veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except 
that this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments 
in the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, 
arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become 

competent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 
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“(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each 
eligible veteran toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for 
certification by the training establishment that such credit has been granted 
and the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will 
be considered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already 
qualified by training and experience for the job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State 
approving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the train- 
ing establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible 
veteran has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorly. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established 
by the State approving agency. 


“§ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 
enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
provision of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on- 
farm training when it satisfies the following requirements : 

“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural and 
related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least 
eight hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised 
work experience on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm or 
other agricultural establishment under his control. 

“(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the 
eligible veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is training, for 
proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, conserva- 
tion of resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming management, 
and the keeping of farm and home accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours of 
individual instruction per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall be on 
such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits by the 
instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction shall be 
given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s institutional instruction 
and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in the preparation 
of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the production, use on the 
farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management agree- 
ment, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size and 
character which (A) will, together with the group instruction part of the 
course, occupy, the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit instruc- 
tion in all aspects of the management of the farm or other agricultural es- 
tablishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, and 
will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the operation of 
his farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of the farm 
practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal con- 
ditions at least by the end of his course. 
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“(7) Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training pre 
viously received by the veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and rea- 
sonable standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 

“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an educa- 
tional institution when— 

“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association ; 

“(2) credit for such course is approved by the State department of edu- 
eation for credit toward a high school diploma ; 

“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for 
credit for a teacher's certificate or a teacher's degree. 

For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines 
to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize 
the accreditation of such accrediting associations or agencies for approval of 
the courses specifically accredited and approved by such accrediting association 
or agency. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit 
to the State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this section, the State approving 
agency must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution 
to show the progress of each eligible veteran. The State approving agency must 
also find that the educational institution maintains a written record of the pre- 
vious education and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appro- 
priate credit has been given by the institution for previous education and train- 
ing, with the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the 
Administrator so notified. 





























































































“§ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institutional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, 
profit or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes 
of this chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits 
to the appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval 
of such course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of 
the current catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content 
and policy by an authorized owner or official and includes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date of publication; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and 
faculty ; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning 
and ending date of each quarter, term, or semester, and other important 
dates ; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to 
enrollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
cuts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory 
attendance; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, 
conditions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a 
description of the probationary period, if any, allowed by the institution, 
and conditions of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatisfac- 
tory progress. A statement will be made regarding progress records kept 
by the institution and furnished the student) ; : 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, tools, 
student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, and 
all other charges; 
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“(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of 
the unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the stu- 
dent does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom; 

“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment ; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on each subject or unit; 
and 

(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting credit 
for previous educational training. 

“(e) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application of 
such institution when the institution and its nonaccredited courses are found 
upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, administra- 
tors, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous education 
and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate credit has 
been given by the institution for previous education and training, with the 
training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Adminis- 
trator so notified. 

“(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of 
operation and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enroliment. 

(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by the 
institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training was 
satisfactorily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, State, 
and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and sanitation codes. 
The State approving agency may require such evidence of compliance as is 
deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its com- 
mitments for training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize advertising of any type which is 
erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intimation. 
The institution shall not be deemed to have met this requirement until the 
State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission whether the Commission has issued an order to the institution to 
cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if such an order has 
been issued, given due weight to that fact. 

(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as estab- 
lished by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, directors, owners, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran 
fails to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any 
time prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion of 
the course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the total 
charges for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the completed 
portion of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the State 
approving agency. 


“§ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 


“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institution 
has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter to such 
institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the purposes 
of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and any subse- 
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quent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval shall be 
accompanied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, as approved 
by the State approving agency, and shall contain the following information: 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses; 

“(2) proper address and name of each educational institution or training 
establishment ; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval, referring specif- 
ically to the approved catalog or bulletin published by the educational 
institution ; 

“(4) name of each course approved ; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limitations such as maximum numbers 
authorized and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency ; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered neces- 
sary by the appropriate State approving agency. 


“§ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 
“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to meet 


any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved by the | 


appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or training 
establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approving agency 
will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter of notifi- 
eation and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Adininistrator may discontinue the education and training allow- 
ance of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training 
in which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. 

“(c) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“$1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 


“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“$ 1962. Education and vocational counseling 


“The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocational counseling 
to persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such inter- 
vals as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting the 
need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such 
information shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


“$ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 


“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 
chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, 
or any educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United States 
from exercising any supervision or control which such department, agency, or 
officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federal educational institution 
or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of education or training 
under this chapter in any institution or establishment over which supervision or 


control is exercised by such other department, agency, or officer under authority 
of existing provisions of law. 


“$1964. Conflicting interests 


“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or employment. 
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“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, 
owned any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratu- 
ities, or services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which an 
eligible veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title 
to such State approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take 
such steps as may be necessary to terminate the employment of such person and 
such payments shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or employee 
of the State approving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs or 
State Department of Education. 

“(e) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an 
educational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been ap- 
proved, shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Education, or the State 
approving agency owns an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a 
State approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United 
States or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


“$1965. Reports by institutions 

“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without 
delay, report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enroll- 
ment, interruption, and termination of the education or training of each 
eligible veteran enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is 
required to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this 
chapter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran 
enrolled in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter 
to assist the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and 
submitting such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in 
such manner and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, 
except that if any institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the 
Administrator as required by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such 
institution for the month or months during which such reports or certifications 
were not submitted as required by the Administrator. 


“$ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 


“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has been made to a 
veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educational 
institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter and 
applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences from 
a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran or (2) 
false certification by the educational institution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such institution or 
establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any other debt due 
the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed if the overpay- 
ment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall not preclude the imposi- 
tion of any civil or criminal liability under this or any other law. 


“$ 1967. Examination of records 


“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training under 
this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized representatives 
of the Government. 


“$1968. False or misleading statements 


“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 
person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, or 
where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or training 
establishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
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the facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where deemed 
advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate action. 


“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission 
“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies advised 


of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance to such 
agencies in carrying out their duties under this chapter. 


“$ 1970. Effective date of chapter 
“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
except that no education or training allowance shall be paid with respect to any 
period prior to sixty days after the date of enactment of this chapter.” 
(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabie® Veterans... onda ccncnumsmnccqnadédaccmmendandote 1901” 
the following: 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963— 1908”. 
(c) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after 
"25: Rubephties for: Ditabdied: Vebeta lisa. acids ete cnnticewmenemameneee 1901” 
the following: 


“40. er ation of Veterans Who Served Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1008 
swiss sth cin nis ea ate pegs ents sigs cs cease lee ca a isa aac a ace ri 

(d) Such title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) immediately after “chapter 33” 
the following: “or 40”; 

(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “33 or 35’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “33, 35, or 40”; 

(3) by inserting in section 211(a) after “1761,” the following: ‘1961,”; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) “chapters 31 and 35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 40”; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 338”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 

(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapter 31 or 33” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 

(7) by striking out in section 3013 “and 35” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “35, and 40” 

(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in section 1611(a) (2) the following: 
“or education or training under chapter 40”; 

(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma following 
“therein” the following: “under this chapter or chapter 40”; and 

(10) by adding as a new sentence at the end of section 12(a) of Public 
Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) the following: “The period of education or 
training to which a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regulation 
Numbered 1(a) as saved from repeal by this subsection together with edu- 
eation or training received under chapter 33 or 40 of title 38 of the United 
States Code shall not exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Every veteran who has a service-connected disability arising out of serv- 
ice during World War II or service after June 26, 1950, which is, or but for 
receipt of retirement pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title, 
who is in need thereof on account of such disability shall be furnished such 
vocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(c) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of service after June 26, 1950— 


“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; 

“(B) after nine years following his discharge or release, if he was 
discharged or released after August 19, 1954; except with respect to any 
person who becomes eligible for such vocational rehabilitation by reason 
of a disability arising from service subsequent to January 31, 1955, such 
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person may be afforded vocational rehabilitation until nine years after 
the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, or 
until nine years after his discharge or release from service, whichever 
is later. 
(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 
“(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State to 
a veteran on account of service after June 26, 1950, if the veteran, at the 
time of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 
(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 
Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except 
sections 1813 and 1815 of this title), subject to the provisions of this section, if 
his total service was for 90 days or more, or if he was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under this section so long as he 
is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service during 
World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for benefits 
under this section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter by reason 
of service during World War II or the Korean conflict shall have his benefits 
under this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously obtained 
under this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section to any 
individual on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 1973. 
If a loan report or application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator 
before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year will be allowed 
for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of guaranty. Direct 
loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provisions of section 
1811 (h) of this title. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed or 
made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under this 
section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been collected and 
remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall be established from 
time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half of 1 
per centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the fee may be included in 
the loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds thereof. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from the guar- 
anty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator under 
subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those from the 
management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security acquired, as 
a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be 
made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(¢) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
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expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of miscel 
laneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 
the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(c) Section 1822(a) of such title is amended by striking out “or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1813, or 1818”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2101(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after “Korean conflict” the following: “or who served on active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and J‘uly 1, 1963,”. 

(b) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 2102(a) of-such title are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) $300 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more and 
served outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

(2) $200 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more, no part 
of which was performed outside the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska. 

““(3) $100 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for less than sixty days, and 
$100 for persons who entered the service between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963, and who are discharged or released from active duty on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, if such persons served on active duty for sixty days or more, 
irrespective of where such active duty was performed.” 

(c) Section 2104 of such title is amended by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: “Any member of the Armed Forces who qualifies 
for mustering-out payments under this chapter both by reason of active duty 
during the Korean conflict and active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1963, may elect to receive mustering-out payments under either period of 
active duty, but not both.” 





[S. 270, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend the educational provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 until such time as existing laws authorizing compulsory military service 
cease to be effective 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America on Congress assembled, That (a) section 201(1) of the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (38 U.S.C. 911) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(1) the term ‘basic service period’ means the period beginning on June 
27, 1950, and ending on the day before the date of termination of compulsory 
military service under the laws of the United States, except that with 
respect to a person in the active service in the Armed Forces on such day, 
such term means the period beginning on June 27, 1950, and ending on the 
date of the person’s first discharge or release from such service after such 
day ;”’. 

(b) Section 201(2)(A) of such Act is amended by striking out “January 31, 
1955” and inserting in lieu thereof “the day before the date of termination of 
compulsory military service under the laws of the United States”’. 

(ec) Section 201 of such Act is amended by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding after 
paragraph (11) a new paragraph as follows: 

(12) the term ‘date of termination of compulsory military service under 
the laws of the United States’ means the day following the last day on 
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which involuntary induction of civilians into the Armed Forces of the 
United States is authorized under (A) the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as now in effect or hereafter amended, or (B) any law enacted 
after the date of enactment of this paragraph, if such law is enacted within 
six months after the Universal Military Training and Service Act ceases 
to be effective.” 

(d) Section 212(c) of such Act (38 U.S.C. 917) is amended by striking out 
“February 1, 1955” each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the date of termination of compulsory military service under the laws of the 
United States”. 

(e) Section 213 of such Act (38 U.S.C. 918) is amended by striking out 
“ and in no event shall education or training be afforded under this title after 
January 31, 1965”. 

(f) The amendments made by this Act shall take effect as of February 1, 
1955. 


[S. 930, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend educational benefits now provided for Korean conflict veterans to 
persons serving in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and before the termination 
of compulsory military service under existing laws of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Veterans’ 
Educational Benefits Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1601(a)(1) of title 38 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘basic service period’ means the period beginning on June 27, 
1950, and ending on the day before the date of termination of compulsory mili- 
tary service under the laws of the United States, except that with respect to a 
person in the active service in the Armed Forces on such day, such term means the 
period beginning on June 27, 1950, and ending on the date of the person’s first 
discharge or release from such service after such day.” 

(b) Section 1601(a)(2)(A) of such title is amended by striking out “Korean 
conflict”, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

(c) Section 1601(a)(2)(C) of such title is amended by striking out “Korean 
conflict’, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 1601 of such title is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(10) The term ‘date of termination of compulsory military service under 
the laws of the United States’ means the day following the last day on 
which involuntary induction of civilians into the Armed Forces of the 
United States is authorized under (A) the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as now in effect or hereafter amended, or (B) any law en- 
acted after the date of the enactment of this paragraph, if such law is en- 
acted within 6 months after the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act ceases to be effective.” 

(e) Subsection (c) of section 1601 of such title is amended by striking out 
“Korean conflict”, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1612 of title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out the period at the end of the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “; except that an eligible veteran who 
first entered active service in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and 
who was discharged or released from such service prior to the date of the 
enactment of the Veterans’ Educational Benefits Act of 1959 shall be entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter at any time 
within three years after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Educational 
Benefits Act of 1959.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is amended by— 

(1) striking out “February 1, 1955” the first time it appears therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the date of termination of compulsory mili- 
tary service under the laws of the United States”; and 

(2) striking out “February 1, 1955” the last time it appears therein, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such date”. 

Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by this Act shall take effect as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 
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(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall prescribe regulations to 
assure payment of benefits under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United States 
Code to persons who, by reason of the amendments made by this Act, become 
entitled to receive payment of such benefits with respect to any period prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act. 


[S. 1050, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide educational assistance for the children of service men and women who 
suffer death from a service-connected disability arising out of active military service 
during the period beginning on February 1, 1955, and ending on June 30, 1963. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 1701(a)(1) of title 38 of the 
United States Code is nmended by striking out “or the Korean conflict” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “the Korean conflict, or the period begin- 
ning on February 1, 1955, and ending on June 30, 1963,”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is amended by striking out “or the Korean 
conflict,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “the Korean conflict, or 
the period beginning on February 1, 1955, and ending on June 30, 1963,”. 

(c) Section 1712 of such title is amended by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c) and inserting a new subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) In the case of any person (1) who becomes eligible for educational as- 
sistance under this chapter by virtue of the amendments to such chapter made 
by the Act which enacted this subsection, and (2) who is above the age of seven- 
teen years and below the age of twenty-three years on the date of enactment 
of such Act, the period of eligibility prescribed by this section shall not end with 
respect to such person until five years after the date of enactment of such Act.” 


[S. 750, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To liberalize the conditions under which a veteran satisfactorily pursuing a 


program of education or training under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 may change to a second program 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the second sentence of section 223(b) 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (38 U.S.C. 928) is amended 
by deleting the word “or” following the semicolon at the end of clause (1), re 
designating clause (2) as clause (3), and inserting immediately following clause 
(1) anew clause (2) to read as follows: 

“(2) although the eligible veteran is making satisfactory progress in his 
present program, the program to which he desires to change is more suitable 
to his aptitudes, interests, abilities, or previous education or training, or”. 

Seo. 2. If an eligible veteran applies for a change of program under title II 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 which is approvable under 
the amendments made by section 1 hereof but which would not have been ap- 
provable under the prior law, any period of time between the date that he ceased 
to pursue his original program and the date of enactment of this Act shall be 
disregarded in determining compliance with the continuous pursuit requirements 
of section 212(b) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


[S. 906, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 1622 of title 38 of the United States Code in order to clarify 


the meaning of the term “change of program of education or training” as used in such 
section 












Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 1622 of title 38 of the United 
States Code is amended.by adding at the end of such section the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or train- 
ing’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one program to 
pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or generally re- 
quired for, entrance into pursuit of the second.” 
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(A digest and explanation of S. 1138 follows :) 


Dicest oF 8. 1138, InrRopUCED By Mr. YARBOROUGH (FoR HIMSELF, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McNamarA, Mr. Morse, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RAN- 
pOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS OF NEw JERSEY, Mr. SPARKMAN, MR. CHAVEZ, MR. GREEN, 
Mr. LANGER, MR. EASTLAND, MR. MAGNUSON, Mr. HuMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. Pastore, Mk. HENNINGS, Mk. NEUBERGER, Mr. YOUNG OF 
OuxutIo, Mr. Hart, Mr. McGee, Mr. Byrp of WEST VIRGINIA, AND Mz. GRUENING) 


§. 1188 provides readjustment assistance as shown below for post-Korean 
veterans, i.e., persons who perform active duty in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955, the end of the Korean conflict, and July 1, 1963, the proposed 
new termination date of the compulsory draft law. Applicable throughout 8. 
1138 is a requirement of discharge under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Educational and vocational training assistance.—Eligibility conditioned upon 
90 days or more of active duty or discharge for service-connected disability. 
Period of education or training (not to exceed 36 months) is calculated by 
multiplying 114 times each day of active duty. During education period veteran 
receives monthly allowance on parity with present allowance for Korean vet- 
eran. For full-time college training the monthly allowance would be: If no 
dependents, $110; if one dependent, $135; if more than one dependent, $160. 
Veteran must begin education or training within 3 years after discharge or 
enactment of S. 1138, whichever is later; and must complete education within 
8 years after discharge or enactment of 8. 1138, as case may be. No allowance 
shall be paid for any period prior to 60 days after enactment of 8. 1138, and 
all education or training ends on June 30, 1973. 

Vocational rehabilitation training for disabled veterans.—Hligibility condi- 
tioned upon need of such training, as determined by Administrator of Veterans’ 
Administration (VA) to overcome handicap of disability rated at 10 percent 
or more and incurred on active duty after January 31, 1955. Period of train- 
ing generally limited to 4 years; however, in appropriate cases, additional time 
is granted. Training may be in college, below college, or in any other type of 
training designed to lead to the veteran’s vocational rehabilitation. Although 
no overall termination date applies to the program, there are dates beyond 
which veterans may not train. Generally veterans may not train more than 
9 years after discharge, or 9 years after enactment of S. 1138, whichever is 
later. In certain hardship cases, these limitations may be extended by 4 years. 
During rehabilitation period, VA pays tuition, cost of books and other school 
expenses, and veteran receives monthly subsistence allowance on parity with 
present allowance for Korean veterans. For full-time institutional training, 
the monthly subsistence allowance would be: if no dependents, $75; if one 
dependent, $105 ; if more than one dependent, $120. 

Loan assistance.—Hligibility conditioned upon 90 days or more of active duty, 
or discharge for service-connected disability. Widow of veteran who died of 
service-connected disability would also be eligible. Loans are for purpose of 
purchasing (@) homes, including farm homes, and (0b) farmlands, livestock, 
ete., to be used by veteran in farming operations. Banks or other lenders make 
loans with Government guaranteeing 60 percent, up to $7,500, on residential 
real estate, and 50 percent, up to $4,000, on nonresidential real estate. Loans 
are subject to guarantee fee not to exceed 1% of 1 percent of loan amount, to be 
used to cover losses on loans. Interest rates and maturities of loans controlled 
by laws applicable to Korean veterans, now and in future. Guarantee loan 
program ends on July 1, 1973, with an additional year for processing loan 
applications received by VA prior to such date. In addition, in certain small 
towns and rural areas, and until July 25, 1960, VA may lend up to $13,500 
directly to veteran when private capital is not available for guarantee loan. 

Mustering-out pay.—One hundred dollars for persons who perform 60 days or 
more of active duty, either domestically or overseas, and who have rank of 
captain or less in Army or Air Force, or lieutenant in Navy. No payment for 
discharges prior to enactment of S. 1138. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF 8. 1138 


The bill—the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959—has as its 
purpose the establishment of a balanced program of readjustment assistance for 
the benefit of post-Korean veterans, i.e., persons who first enter on active mili- 
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tary duty in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. The 
opening date respecting this class of veterans, January 31, 1955, is keyed to the 
cutoff date under the present GI bill for Korean veterans. The cutoff date 
respecting eligibility under this bill, July 1, 1963, is keyed to the proposed new 
termination date of the Universal Military Training and Services Act, which 
the Executive has recommended and which the Congress is expected to approve 
during this session. 

Under the bill four major types of readjustment assistance, patterned closely 
after the aids in the GI bills for veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict, would be made available to post-Korean veterans. These are: 

(1) Education or vocational training assistance. 

(2) Vocational rehabilitation training for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, 

(3) Guarantee and direct loan assistance for the purpose of (@) homes, 
including homes on farms, and (6) farmlands, livestock, machinery, etc., 
to be used in farming operations conducted by the veteran. 

(4) Mustering-out payments. 

The four types of assistance are respectively proposed in sections 2 through 
5 of the bill, serially, and are described below in principal detail. 


























































SECTION 2. EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 









Eligibility —To be eligible for educational or vocational training assistance 
the veteran must have served on active duty between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963, for 90 days or more, and must have been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. In the case of a veteran discharged from seryv- 
ice for a disability incurred on active duty, the 90-day service requirement 
would not apply. 

Length of education or training —The education or vocational training period 
would be calculated by multiplying 1% times each day of the veteran’s active 
military service between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and with respect 
to a veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, active military service after such 
date until his first discharge or release from active service succeeding such 
date. The maximum education or training period to which a veteran could 
become entitled is 36 months. In computing a veteran’s period of active mili- 
tary service, for purposes of determining his period of education or training, 
there would be an exclusion of time spent in certain courses of education spon- 
sored by the Armed Forces. 

Kind of training.—Fligible veterans may use their educational entitlements 
to pursue the following kinds of training: 

(1) School courses, both at college and below college level. These courses 
may be pursued full time, three-fourths time, one-half time, or less than 
one-half time. 

(2) Cooperative courses, combining school and on-the-job training in 
alternating cycles. All cooperative courses must be pursued on full-time 
basis. 

(3) Correspondence courses and flight training. 

(4) On-the-job training. All job training must be pursued on full-time 
basis. 

(5) Institutional on-farm training. All farm training courses must be 
on full-time basis. 

Educational allowances.—A monthly allowance, paid directly to the veteran 
by the Veterans’ Administration, is the means by which the veteran is assisted 
in the pursuit of a program of education. For a full-time program in an educa- 
tional institution, the education or training allowance would be as follows: 
For a veteran without dependents, $110 a month: for a veteran with one de- 
pendent, $135 a month: and for a veteran with more than one dependent, $160 
a month. Proportionate rates are fixed for allowances concerning less than 
full-time courses, as well as on-the-job and on-the-farm training. From the 
education and training allowance, the veteran must meet all of the costs incident 
to his education—tuition, subsistence, books, supplies, fees, etc. 

Expiration dates.—Veterans must commence education or training under the 
bill within 3 years after their separation from service and complete their train- 
ing within 8 years after separation; however, with respect to persons separated 
from service prior to the date of enactment of the bill, the 3-year delimiting 
period respecting commencement of training shall begin with the date of enact- 


aaa of the bill. All education or training under the bill would end on June 30, 
x de . 
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SECTION 38. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Eligibility—To be eligible for vocational rehabilitation training, a veteran 
must have need of such training, as determined by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to overcome the handicap of a physical or mental disability, which is 
rated at 10 percent or more of total disability, and which is incurred in or 
aggravated by active military service subsequent to January 31, 1955. The gen- 
eral requirement for a discharge under conditions other than dishonorable 
would apply. 

Length of training —The length of training is dependent upon the needs of the 
yeteran. In general, the period is limited to 4 years; however, upon appropriate 
findings by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, additional time may be 
granted. 

Kind of training—The veteran may enroll in an institution offering college 
training, in an institution below the college level, or in any other type of train- 
ing which, in the view of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, is designed to 
lead to the veteran’s vocational rehabilitation. 

Expiration dates——While there is no overall termination date with respect to 
the vocational rehabilitation program, there are dates beyond which individual 
veterans may not receive training. Generally veterans may not receive train- 
ing more than 9 years after discharge or release from active military service. 
However, with respect to veterans who become eligible for vocational rehabili- 
tation by virtue of the enactment of this bill, training may be afforded such 
persons until 9 years after the enactment of the bill or 9 years after discharge 
or release from service, whichever is latter. In addition, in certain hardship 
situations, the generally applicable expiration dates would be extended for 4 
years. The additional 4-year period would be accorded in cases where (1) severe 
disability prevents training; (2) subsequent changes in discharges provide eli- 
gibility for training; and (3) service-connected disabilities are not established 
in time to begin and complete training before the general expiration dates. 

Subsistence —A vocational rehabilitation trainee would receive a minimum 
subsistence allowance of $65 a month if he has no dependents, or $90 a month 
if he has one or more dependents; a full-time institutional trainee would receive 
$75 a month if he has no dependents, $105 a month if he has one dependent, 
and $120 a month if he has more than one dependent. Operative along with these 
rates is the following “floor” on combined compensation under the veterans dis- 
ability laws and the subsistence allowance under this bill: Where the service- 
connected disability is less than 30 percent, the rate, if the veteran has no depen- 
dents, is $105 a month; if he has one dependent, $115 a month, plus $10 for one 
child and $7 for each additional child, and $15 for a dependent parent. Where 
the disability is rated at 30 percent or more, the rates for the above classifica- 
tions would be $115, $135, $20 for one child and $15 for each additional child, 
and $15 for a dependent parent. 


SECTION 4. LOANS 


General statement.—This section would make post-Korean veterans eligible for 
Veterans’ Administration guarantee loans and direct loans similar in type to 
those available to Korean veterans under existing law. There are, however, 
several notable distinctions between the proposed loans for post-Korean veterans 
and those already available to Korean veterans: First, the loan rights of post- 
Korean veterans would not extend to the business loans and insured loans which 
are available to Korean veterans under sections 1813 and 1815, respectively, 
of title 38 of the United States Code. Second, there would not be a special direct 
loan program for post-Korean veterans. Direct loans authorized by this bill for 
post-Korean veterans would be subject to the present direct loan laws under 
which no direct loan may be made after July 25, 1960. Third, unlike the loans 
available to Korean veterans, the proposed loans for post-Korean veterans would 
be subject to a guarantee fee in a sum not to exceed one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount of the loan. The guarantee fee is intended to be used in the accumula- 
tion of a reserve fund sufficient to cover any losses that might arise under the 
program, the goal being to make the post-Korean loan program altogether self- 
sustaining. The amount of the fee may be included in the loan to the veteran 
and paid from the proceeds thereof. The fee would be deposited in a mortgage 
guarantee fund which would be used by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to carry out the purposes indicated above. 

Eligibility —To be eligible under the loan provisions of the bill, a veteran 
must have served on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1968, 
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for 90 days or more, and must have been discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable. In the case of a veteran discharged from service for a disability 


incurred on active duty, the 90-day service requirement would not apply. The oo 
widow of a deceased veteran whose death resulted from active service would also sv 
be eligible. aft 

Purpose and conditions of loans.—The loans are for the purpose of assisting by 
eligible veterans to purchase (@) homes, including homes on farms, and (b) be 
farmlands, livestock, machinery, etc., to be used in farming operations conducted - 
by veterans. Banks or other lending institutions would make the loans, with for 
the Government guaranteeing 60 percent of a loan for residential real estate, or the 
50 percent of other real estate loans. The Government’s guarantee with respect ‘ 
to a real estate home loan could not exceed $7,500, and with respect to other of 
real estate loans could not exceed $4,000, or a prorated portion thereof. Loans = 
of both types, or combinations thereof, would be guaranteed with interest at edi 
the rate generally applicable under the loan program for Korean veterans. be 
(Presently, the interest rate may not exceed 43, percent per annum. If the se! 
proposed Housing Act of 1959 is enacted by the Congress, there would be a new oe 
interest rate not to exceed 5% percent per annum.) The loans would have sc 
maturities of not more than 30 years, except in the case of farm realty, the ma- . jj “© 
turities could be for 40 years. Under certain conditions, and in certain rural ne 
areas, the Veterans’ Administration is authorized to lend up to $13,500 directly re 
to the veterans when private capital is not available for a guarantee loan. ti 

Expiration dates.—Loans may be guaranteed if made before July 1, 1973. If if 
a loan report or application for loan guarantee is received by the Administrator re 


of Veterans’ Affairs before such date, an additional period not to exceed 1 
year will be allowed for disbursement of the loan and issuance of evidence of 
guarantee. 

SECTION 5. MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Eligibility —To be eligible for mustering-out payments a person must have 
served on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, for 60 days or 
more, and must have been discharged under conditions other than dishonorable 
after the date of enactment of this bill. (In accordance with established 
precedents, only persons having the rank of captain or less in the Army or Air 
Force, or lieutenant in the Navy, would be eligible for these payments. ) 
Amounts and conditions.—The amount of the mustering-out pay would be $100 
for each eligible person, without regard to whether his active duty was performed 
domestically or overseas. Persons who qualify for mustering-out payments both 
by reason of active service during the period prescribed by this bill and service 
during the Korean conflict, may elect to receive mustering-out payment under 
either period of service, but not both. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE OF BILL 


The provisions of the bill shall become effective immediately upon its enact- 
ment, except that no mustering-out payments shall be made to persons on account 
of discharges which occur prior to its enactment, and no education or training 
allowance shall be paid with respect to any period prior to 60 days after the date 
of such enactment. 


(Explanations of S. 270, S. 930, S. 1050, S, 750, and S. 906 follow :) 


EXPLANATION oF S. 270, IxTRopUCED By MR. KUCHEL (FOR HIMSELF AND MB. 
ALLOTT) 


The bill (S. 270) would amend chapter 33 of tile 38 of the United States 
Code so as to afford the educational and vocational training benefits of such 
chapter (now available to Korean veterans) to persons serving in the Armed 
Forces after January 31, 1955, and before the date of termination of compulsory 
military service under the laws of the United States, The date of termination 
of compulsory military service is fixed by definition as the day following the 
last day on which involuntary induction of civilians into the Armed Forces 
of the United States is authorized under (a) the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as now in effect or hereafter amended, or (0b) any law enacted 
after the date of the enactment of the bill if such law is enacted within 6 months 
after the Universal Military Training and Service Act ceases to be effective. 
Except for the foregoing, the requirements of the educational program for 
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Korean veterans would be applicable to persons covered by the bill. Thus, per- 
sons eligible under the bill would be subject to the general requirement that 
a veteran must commence his program of education or training within 3 years 
after his discharge or release from service and complete his education or training 
py not later than 8 years after such discharge or release. Also applicable would 
be the requirements of the Korean program that, to be eligible for educational 
or vocational training assistance, the veteran must have served on active duty 
for 90 days or more, and must have been discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable. 

The benefits made available to persons eligible under the bill would consist 
of a monthly monetary assistance allowance paid by the Government to persons 
enrolled in programs of education or vocational training. The length of the 
educational or vocational training period (up to a maximum of 36 months) would 
be calculated by multiplying 144 times each day of the veteran’s active military 
service between January 31, 1955, and the termination of compulsory military 
service. Permissible types of education and training would include college and 
school training, on-thejob and on-the-farm training, as well as correspondence 
courses. An example of the assistance provided is the case of a veteran with 
no dependents pursuing a school course on a full-time basis: such veteran would 
receive an education and training allowance of $110 a month for a period of 
time determined by the formula noted above (1% times each day of service) ; 
if such veteran has the maximum educational entitlement of 36 months, he could 
receive a total maximum assistance of $3,960. 


EXPLANATION OF §S. 930, INTRODUCED By Mr. HENNINGS (FOR HIMSELF AND MR. 
GREEN ) 


The bill (S. 980) would amend chapter 33 of title 38 of the United States Code 
so as to afford the educational and vocational training benefits of such chapter 
(now available to Korean veterans) to persons serving in the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955, and before the date of termination of compulsory mili- 
tary service under the laws of the United States. The date of termination of 
compulsory military service is fixed by definition as the day following the last 
day on which involuntary induction of civilians into the Armed Forces of the 
United States is authorized under (a) the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as now in effect or hereafter amended, or (b) any law enacted after the 
date of the enactment of the bill, if such law is enacted within 6 months after 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act ceases to be effective. 

The bill provides a savings clause for persons separated from the service prior 
to its enactment; thus, persons separated from service prior to the bill’s enact- 
ment would have 3 years from date of enactment within which to initiate a pro- 
gram of education or training under the bill. The bill also contains a retroactive 
feature under which persons who pursue education or training prior to the bill’s 
enactment would be entitled to receive payment of educational assistance allot- 
ments for such education or training. 

Except for the foregoing, the requirements of the educational program for 
Korean veterans would be applicable to persons covered by the bill. Thus, per- 
sons eligible under the bill would be subject to the general requirement that a 
veteran must commence his program of education or training within 3 years 
after his discharge or release from service and complete his education or training 
by not later than 8 years after such discharge or release. Also applicable would 
be the requirements of the Korean program that, to be eligible for educational 
or vocational training assistance, the veteran must have served on active duty 
for 90 days or more, and must have been discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

The benefits made available to persons eligible under the bill would consist of 
a monthly monetary assistance allowance paid by the Government to persons 
enrolled in programs of education or vocational training. The length of the edu- 
cational or vocational training period (up to a maximum of 36 months) would 
be caleulated by multiplying 1144 times each day of the veteran’s active military 
service between January 31, 1955, and the termination of compulsory military 
Service. Permissible types of education and training would include college and 
School training, on-the-job and on-the-farm training, as well as correspondence 
courses. An example of the assistance provided is the case of a veteran with no 
dependents pursuing a school course on a full-time basis: such veteran would 
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receive an education and training allowance of $110 a month for a period of 
time determined by the formula noted above (144 times each day of service) ; jf 
such veteran has the maximum educational entitlement of 36 months, he could 
receive a total maximum assistance of $3,960. 


EXPLANATION OF S. 1050, INTRODUCED By SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH 


The bill (S. 1050) would amend chapter 35 of title 38 of the United States Code 
so as to afford educational assistance to the children of persons who die as the 
result of a service-connected disability arising out of service in the Armed 
Forces during the period beginning February 1, 1955, and ending June 30, 
1963. The ending date of the period coincides with the expiration of authority 
to induct individuals into the Armed Forces under the Unversal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

Educational assistance is now provided by chapter 35 of title 38, originally 
enacted as the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 1956, for the benefit 
of children of veterans who die from a service-connected disability sustained 
during World War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict. Under S. 1050, 
the same assistance would be made available to children of post-Korean service- 
men, i.e., the children defined above. 

War orphans educational assistance is provided only if the eligible child is 
enrolled in a program of education beyond the secondary school level. In cases 
where a physical or mental disability handicaps the child in the pursuit of an 
ordinary program of education, such child may enroll in a program of special 
restorative training. After enrollment in an authorized program of education, 
the child is entitled to a monthly assistance allowance, to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment to the child’s parent or guardian for the benefit and use of the child 
in the pursuit of his program of education. A child enrolled in school on a 
full-time basis could receive the maximum monthly assistance allowance of 
$110 for a period not in excess of 36 months. 

Duplication of benefits is not permitted. Thus, a person’s period of entitle 
ment to war orphans assistance is reduced by a period equivalent to any period 
of education or training received under the Korean veteran’s educational 
program. 

Generally, war orphans assistance is limited to persons between 18 and 23 
years of age. This limitation would also apply to persons eligible under S. 1050, 
except that eligible persons above the age of 17 and below the age of 23 on the 
date of its enactment would have 5 years thereafter to pursue and complete 
a program of education. Accordingly, persons entering the age group 18 to 23 
between the end of the Korean conflict and the enactment of S. 1050 would be 
assured the opportunity of actually utilizing their educational entitlement. 
Without the exception, many of the persons within this group would have 
educational assistance in theory but not in fact. 

In administrative detail, the war orphans educational assistance program is 
patterned after the education and training program provided for veterans of 
the Korean conflict. Hence, there are adequate safeguards against abuse of the 
program, either by individuals or institutions. 


EXPLANATION OF S. 750, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR ALAN BIBLE 


The bill (S. 750) would amend chapter 33 of title 38 of the United States Code, 
popularly known as the Korean GI bill, so as to afford elegible veterans greater 
latitude in changing from one subject matter to another subject matter during 
the pursuance of a program of education. 

Under existing law an eligible veteran may, within 3 years after date of dis- 
charge or separation from service, makes an exchange of program which is not 
a normal progression in his education. For example, a veteran can change 
his program Objective from a degree in English to a degree in chemistry, pro- 
vided that change is within the 3-year period. After the 3-year period (i.e, 
after 3 years from date of his discharge) he cannot change his program unless 
the new program is related to the previous course of study. 

The bill, 8S. 750, would liberalize the “change of program provisions” so as 
to allow a student to change his program to one which is more suitable to 
his aptitude, interest, or ability, even though the new program is not related 
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to his previous program. Thus, upon proper showing of “suitability” of the 
change, a veteran student now training in a liberal arts field could make a change 
to engineering, chemistry, or other technical fields. 


EXPLANATION OF §. 906, INTRODUCED By SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH 


The bill (S. 906) amends chapter 33 of title 38 of the United States Code, 
popularly known as the Korean GI bill, so as to eliminate a highly undesirable 
situation which sometimes occurs under the provisions of the act concerning a 
“change of program.” 

An example of the situation arises when a veteran selects as his initial pro- 
gram objective the attainment of a bachelor’s degree. If upon completion of the 
work for a bachelor’s degree he desires to obtain a master’s degree, he may do so, 
but the change to the higher objective is considered a change of program. If the 
veteran then desires to seek a doctor’s degree, he cannot do so and receive as- 
sistance under the Korean veterans’ educational program. The reason for this 
result is that he has a right to only “one change of program,” and that right 
was exhausted in obtaining his master’s degree. Yet, if the veteran had initially 
specified the doctor’s degree as his program objective, the process of obtaining all 
necessary lesser degrees would not have involved even one change of program. 

The bill, S. 906, would correct this situation by providing that, in determining 
what constitutes a change of program, “a change from the pursuit of one objec- 
tive or level of education or training to the pursuit of a higher objective or level 
of education or training in the same field of study or training” will be considered 
a continuation of the veteran’s original program rather than a change to a new 
program. 

Marcu 24, 1959. 


(Departmental reports on S. 1138, S. 270, S. 930, S. 1050, and 
S. 906 follow :) 


Hon. LisTeR HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HitL: The following comments are furnished in response to 
your request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on S. 1138, 86th Con- 
gress, which, if enacted, would be cited as the “Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1959.” 

S. 1188 has two related but distinct purposes. It would provide several read- 
justment benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces between the end of 
the Korean conflict period and July 1, 1963, namely, education and training, home 
and farm loan guaranties and direct loans, and mustering-out pay. These bene- 
fits would be patterned after those provided for Korean veterans by the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. The proposed terminal date of July 1, 
1963, would coincide with the date specified in pending legislation to extend the 
authority to induct individuals into the Armed Forces for training and service 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. Secondly, S. 1138 would 
extend vocational rehabilitation benefits as now provided for disabled veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict to veterans in need thereof to overcome 
the employment handicap of a disability arising from service after the end of 
the Korean conflict period. Vocational rehabilitation would become a permanent 
program and not limited to those serving during the post-Korean induction 
period. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Section 2 of the bill would establish, as a chapter 40 of title 38, United States 
Code, a separate education and training program for the post-Korean veteran 
group. The new program, however, would in all essentials be identical with that 
provided for Korean veterans (ch. 33 of title 38). With minor exceptions, the 
variations are either purely matters of form or necessary technical changes 
to adapt the provisions to the new service group and to insure against overlaps 
between the new program and existing programs for the World War II and 
Korean groups. 

Very briefly, under the bill a post-Korean veteran could receive monetary 
assistance in pursuing a program of education or training for a period equal to 
one and a half times his active duty during the specified eligibility period 
(including in the case of a veteran on active duty on the last day of the period 
his continuous service thereafter), but in no event may he accrue more than 36 
months, training entitlement. Persons who had acquired eligibility for education 
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or training assistance from the Government by reason of their World War II 
or Korean conflict service or who had qualified for similar assistance under the 
war orphans’ educational assistance program would be eligible for the new bene 
fit, but the period of entitlement would be reduced by an amount equivalent to 
that which they had received under one of the other programs. 

Permissible types of education and training would cover the full range avail- 
able to Korean veterans, including college and school training, on-job and on- 
farm training, as well as correspondence courses. An example of the assistance 
provided is the case of a veteran with two dependents pursuing a school course 
on a full-time basis who would receive an education and training allowance of 
$160 per month, or a total maximum assistance of $5,760. After his discharge 
or release from induction period service, an eligible veteran would have 3 years 
to commence, and 8 years to complete his program. A veteran discharged or 
released before the date of the bill’s enactment could measure these 3- and 8-year 
periods from such date of enactment. No education or training could be af- 
forded after June 30, 1973. 

We note that the proposed section 1922 contains text identical with that which 
would have been added to the comparable requirements of the Korean Readjust- 
ment Act by S. 4031, 85th Congress, as reported by your committee and passed 
by the Senate at the end of the last Congress. We recommended favorable con- 
sideration of S. 4031, since it made a slight, but desirable, liberalization of the 
conditions under which a veteran trainee might change his program of education 
or training. 

Section 4 of the bill would provide home and farm loan guarantee benefits to 
persons who served during the post-Korean induction period which would be 
similar to the benefit now available to World War II and Korean veterans. 
They would also be eligible for direct loans under the same conditions as are 
applicable to the World War II and the Korean groups, subject, however, to the 
existing cutoff date of July 25, 1960. Veterans of World War II or Korean 
service who serve during the specified post-Korean period would be eligible for 
the new benefits, but only to the extent of their unused World War II or Korean 
service entitlement. 

Under this proposal loans could be guaranteed until July 1, 1973, with an addi- 
tional year authorized for processing those loan applications received prior to 
the terminal date. Payment of a fee by the veteran of not over one-half 
percent of the loan amount would be a prerequisite for the guarantee of the loan 
or the making of a direct loan. The fees received by the Administrator would 
be placed in a mortgage guarantee fund to be used for the payment of claims, 
expenses, and losses arising out of guarantee transactions under the proposed 
program. The Administrator could use funds appropriated for readjustment 
benefits if the fund balance at any time is insufficient for this purposes, subject 
to reimbursement if and when practicable. Moneys in the fund could be invested 
in obligations issued or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

In passing, we note that veterans whose entire period of service occurred 
after World War II and prior to the Korean conflict, that is, between July 25, 
1947, and June 27, 1950, would not be eligible under the proposed extension 
of loan benefits. Since this benefit will remain available for World War II 
veterans until July 25, 1960, the basis for such exclusion is not readily apparent. 

Section 5 of the bill would extend a modified mustering-out payment program 
to the post-Korean group. This program is administered by the service depart- 
ments rather than the Veterans’ Administration, and we assume you will look 
to the Department of Defense, both for detailed comments and for recommenda- 
tions with respect to this section of the measure. 

The underlying purpose of education and training, loan guarantees, and the 
other readjustment benefits was to aid veterans whose normal activities had 
been seriously disrupted by wartime military service in their return to civilian 
life. Servicemen who entered the Armed Forces after the end of the Korean con- 
flict period are entitled to death and disability compensation benefits, hospitali- 
zation and medical care for service-connected illnesses, and special term na- 
tional service life insurance if they are disabled as a result of their service. In 
addition, unemployment compensation, which was one of the readjustment bene- 
fits afforded the Korean group by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, is now available to post-Korean veterans on a permanent basis pursuant to 
Public Law 85-848. Whether or not additional readjustment benefits in the 
form of education and training and preferential loan assistance should also be 
extended to veterans who serve during the period of the peacetime draft involves 
a determination of basic policy. 
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In considering this matter, the committee will recognize that except for actual 
disability the hazards and other handicaps of wartime service are not present 
to the same extent during peacetime. The specific period of peacetime service 
is generally of shorter duration and is known in advance and, we understand, 
present Selective Service policies are designed to promote a reasonable integra- 
tion of schooling plans with military service. Hence, the individuals affected 
are afforded a better opportunty of anticipating the interruption of civilian 
life and consequently of making the necessary arrangements for minimizing 
the impact. Moreover, the element of mass demobilization, such as existed at 
the end of World War II, is not present and the civilian economy is, in general, 
able to absorb these young men upon discharge. With respect to the loan pro- 
gram, we note that present servicemen at discharge are normally well below 
the usual home-buying age for the general population and their service does not 
present a substantial obstacle to the acquisition of a home at the time they are 
ready to enter the housing market. 

These extensive readjustment benefits should only be afforded if there is a 
clear showing of their necessity to enable present-day servicemen to make a 
satisfactory return to their civilian pursuits. These benefits, particularly educa- 
tion and training, are extremely costly, and their impact upon the current 
efforts to achieve a balanced Federal budget would be great. I do not believe 
that under present circumstances there is sufficient justification for legislation 
of this far-reaching character in behalf of veterans who have sustained no dis- 
ablement in service. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


In addition to the readjustment benefits heretofore discussed, the bill (sec. 3) 
would amend chapter 31 of title 38, United States Code, to extend the existing 
vocational rehabilitation program to persons disabled as a result of service 
after January 31, 1955, on the same basis as the program has been available for 
veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. It is, therefore, similar in 
purpose to S. 4213, 85th Congress, upon which I favorably reported to your com- 
mittee on August 4, 1958, and which, with amendments, passed the Senate on 
August 18, 1958. 

Vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans has proved to be extremely 
worthwhile, not only to the veterans themselves, but to the Nation as a whole 
in enabling persons disabled by their service to become self-sustaining. I whole- 
heartedly indorse the principle of extending it to the peacetime group as a 
permanent program to go hand in hand with our program of disability com- 
pensation. I would like to suggest for the consideration of the committee, how- 
ever, the desirability of amending the text of the bill to assure that the pro- 
gram so extended will be sound, and limited to those who present a clear case of 
need for this special type of assistance. 

In reporting to your committee last year on S. 4213 which, as introduced, would 
have provided the benefit only to those disabled by their service to the degree 
of 30 percent or more, I pointed out that there would be some individuals who, 
although their disability was rated for compensation purposes at less than 30 
percent, would have as much need for vocational rehabilitation as those with 
higher rated disabilities. At that time I suggested that it might well to extend 
the program to all persons needing vocational rehabilitation for a compensable 
disability ; that is, a disability rated 10 percent or more. This approach was 
accepted by the committee in connection with that bill and is represented by the 
text of section 3 of the instant bill. After further careful study, we now believe 
that it would be desirable to emphasize that those persons with lesser rated 
disabilities should only receive the benefit if they can show a clear need for 
vocational rehabilitation, without benefit of the presumptions which are appro- 
priately applied to those with more serious disabilities and which have been 
applied generally to the wartime disabled groups. 

I therefore suggest that the language of the bill commencing at line 23, page 51, 
through line 4, page 52, be amended as follows: 

(a) Every veteran who is in need of vocational rehabilitation on account 
of a service-connected disability which is, or but for the receipt of retire- 
ment pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title shall be 
furnished such vocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator, if such disability— 

“(1) arose out of service during World War II or the Korean con- 
ict ; or 
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“(2) arose out of service after January 31, 1955, and is rated for 
compensation purposes as 30 per centum or more, or if less than 30 per 
centum is clearly shown to have caused a pronounced employment 
handicap.” 

If amended as suggested, section 3 of the bill would be consistent with the 
recommendation made by the President in his budget message of January 19 to 
the Congress, in which he recommended that “improved rehabilitation services 
should be provided for those few peacetime ex-servicemen with substantial serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.” 

The committee may also wish to consider further amending the bill to provide 
the benefit to those individuals disabled by reason of service between July 25, 
1947, and June 27, 1950. There seems to be no real reason to exclude those 
few individuals disabled during that period who may still need and be able to 
benefit from this type of assistance. 









ESTIMATES OF COST 










‘ aes Monthly 
For education and training: average Cost of 
Fiscal year— trainees direct benefits 
Bi Jen ee ee eee 70, 000 $93, 000, 000 
Rd ase ee ee ee ee een 246, 000 


Administrative cost would be about 4 percent of direct benefits cost. 
Fiscal year 1964 would be the peak year. After that the annual cost should 
decline, based on the eligibility period of February 1, 1955, through June 30, 1963. 

For home and farm loans: The cost to the Government of the proposed extension 
of the loan guarantee benefits is not subject to precise estimate. It is quite 
problematical whether a one-half of 1 percent fee (the maximum permitted by the 
bill) would be adequate for offsetting the expenses resulting from claims under 
the guarantee and the subsequent expenses which might result from acquisition 
of properties, their management and sale. To the extent that the mortgage 
guarantee fund, which would be deprived primarily from such fees, proved inade- 
quate to meet these expenses, they would be paid out of appropriated funds. 
No additional direct loan funds would be provided by the bill beyond those which 
will be available under present law for the World War II and Korean veterans. 
Hence, no additional direct loans would be authorized, but there would be an 
increased demand for the limited amount of direct loan money available. 

If the number of entries into the Armed Forces continues at approximately 
the present rate, we estimate that from 3 million to 4 million veterans will 
become eligible for the loan benefits of the bill. Of this number, we would esti- 
mate that from 1 million to 1,250,000 veterans would use the benefit and obtain 
guaranteed loans at an estimated administrative expense, to be borne out of 
appropriations, of from $40 million to $50 million. 


For vocational rehabilitation : 
























As proposed by 
sec. 3 of the bill 


If sec. 3 is amended 
as proposed by VA 


$4, 000, 000 


Fiscal year: 


Administrative costs, including counseling and beneficiary travel, would ap- 
proximate one-sixth of the direct benefit cost. 

The foregoing estimates assume that vocational rehabilitation is extended 
but that an education or training benefit would not be available to post-Korean 
veterans. If education and training is generally available to the post-Korean 
group as a readjustment benefit, the foregoing estimates should be reduced by 
approximately one-half on the assumption that approximately 50 percent of the 
potential eligible disabled veterans will for one reason or another elect to take 


training under the readjustment program rather than the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 
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SUMMARY OF VA POSITION 






For the reasons stated, I do not believe that present circumstances justify pro- 
viding special types of education and training and loan assistance which would 
be afforded by sections 2 and 4 of this bill, and accordingly I am unable to recom- 
mend favorable consideration of these features of S. 1138 by your committee. 
I defer to the Department of Defense with respect to mustering-out payments. 
However, I strongly favor the enactment of section 3 of the bill to provide voca- 
tional rehabilitation for peacetime veterans if the eligibility criteria are modi- 
fied as we have suggested in connection with the detailed discussion of this pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this report and that sections 2, 4, and 5 of 8. 1138 
would not be in accord with the program of the President. The Bureau further 
advised that it favors enactment of section 3 of the bill if modified as suggested 
in this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
















SuMNER G. WuHuIrTtTiER, Administrator. 












EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU Of THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1959. 






Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of March 3, 1959, 
requesting views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1138, a bill to provide re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955 and July 1, 1963. 

We believe that three basic principles should guide the determination of bene- 
fits to be provided for ex-servicemen who entered the Armed Forces after January 
31, 1955. First, these benefits must meet the real needs of ex-servicemen for 
readjustment or other assistance. Second, since these benefits may well assume 
the nature of permanently established programs, they should be carefully co- 
ordinated with other related social and economic programs of the Government. 
Third, in view of the continuing requirement for strong, effective Armed Forces, 
a sound veterans’ program must be consistent with military recruitment and 
personnel retention policies. 

The Government’s obligation to provide readjustment assistance to ex-service- 
men should be related to special needs which result directly from military service 
and which are not met by other means. It is believed that these benefits should 
be especially designed to meet the needs of the future rather than merely continu- 
ing programs previously employed under specific postwar conditions. With the 
exception of actual disability, the handicaps resulting from peacetime service 
are less extensive than the problems associated with wartime service. Therefore 
a more limited structure of benefits is appropriate. In addition to reduced 
hazards, and shorter specific periods of service, peacetime service does not inter- 
pose itself in the personal, educational, and career plans of individuals with the 
drastic and preemptory conditions which obtain in wartime. 

Among the major readjustment benefits which would be provided under S. 1138 
are education and training. Since liability for induction at specified ages will 
be a constant factor during the period covered by the bill, military service can be 
incorporated in individual plans well in advance. Selective Service policies 
now promote reasonable integration of schooling with military service. In ad- 
dition, peacetime military service offers wide opportunities for off-duty educa- 
tion and training. The demand for skilled personnel in the Armed Forces also 
has increased the scope of on-duty training, and many of the skills thus de- 
veloped are highly transferable to civilian occupations. As a result of all these 
eae it is believed that peacetime service does not create serious educational 

nequities. 

Extension of special educational benefits to peacetime veterans has fre- 
quently been urged as a means of fulfilling this country’s growing need for more 
highly skilled personnel. In this connection, it is noted that the 85th Congress 
enacted the National Defense Education Act which provides a general program 
of assistance and encouragement to the youth of our country in the field of 
higher education. 
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Loan guaranty benefits would also be provided under this bill. However, 
peacetime military service normally does not constitute a bar to purchase of 
a home at a reasonable age. Return to civilian life is at an earlier age than 
for the veterans of World War II. At discharge, peacetime servicemen are wel] 
below the usual home-buying age for the general population. Considering the 
other relatively favorable circumstances of peacetime service, discussed earlier, 
the peacetime veteran will be sufficiently readjusted to compete on a par with 
other civilians by the time he enters the housing market. It should also be 
noted that the supply of housing in relation to demand is much more favorable 
than after World War II and regular FHA mortgage terms are considerably 
more liberal. If at the pertinent age peacetime veterans and nonveterans are 
equally capable of purchasing homes, any future changes in Government- 
regulated mortgage terms should apply to all on the same basis. This would 
be not only an equitable but also an effective housing policy. 

Mustering-out pay for peacetime servicemen appears to be unnecessary in 
view of improved military pay scales, liberal leave allowances, and other 
benefits. In addition, unemployment compensation is now available to post- 
Korean veterans on a permanent basis. 

S. 1188 would provide vocational rehabilitation, an objective which the 
President recommended in his budget message. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, in his report on S. 1138, suggests the bill be amended to make it con- 
sistent with the recommendation that “improved rehabilitation services should 
be provided for those few peacetime ex-servicemen with substantial service- 
connected disabilities.” 

The relationship of the proposed educational and loan benefits to more 
general programs should be given careful consideration. In the absence of 
overriding necessity for special aid to ex-servicemen, the Government’s educa- 
tional and housing policies will be more effectively implemented through unified 
programs which can be readily adapted to changing conditions in the interest 
of the whole country. Duplicate programs result in waste of resources, slower 
service, and unequal treatment of similar needs. 

Another factor to be considered in the proposed extension of the educational, 
loan, and mustering-out benefits is the possible adverse effect on our military 
forces. Effective use of modern weapons and military equipment requires 
prolonged training, often extending throughout a full tour of duty. Our Armed 
Forces currently face serious difficulty in retaining the highly skilled personnel 
essential to our national security. The national interest, therefore, requires 
continued emphasis on military personnel policies which encourage fully trained 
men to remain in service. It would be inconsistent With this vital objective 
to offer at the same time, a series of post-discharge benefits of unestablished 
essentiality which tend to discourage continuation of service careers. 

Accordingly, except for the vocational rehabilitation provision as noted above, 


enactment of S. 1188 would not be in accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 





























































































































































Puiu 8. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 20, 1959. 





Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1138, a bill to pro- 
vide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. The Secretary of Defense has assigned 
to the Department of the Air Force the responsibility for providing your com- 
mittee with a report on this legislation on behalf of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 1138 is to extend from January 31, 1955, until July 1, 1963, 
the period during which personnel in military service can establish eligibility 
for certain benefits provided by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (now codified in title 38, United States Code). S. 667 and S. 714 are similar 
bills which were introduced in the 85th Congress. 
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The question of providing benefits of the type contemplated by S. 1138 to 
peacetime veterans of the military service was one of the major topics of con- 
sideration of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, established in 
1955 with Gen. Omar N. Bradley as Chairman. That Commission in its final 
report to the President on April 23, 1956, concluded that, in view of the changed 
character of our national military responsibilities for the foreseeable future, 
peacetime veterans should not be provided benefits such as were provided to 
yeterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. 

The primary reason for offering postservice assistance to the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict was to assist them in making the transi- 
tion from a period of military service in time of war or national emergency to 
civilian life. The Department of Defense believes that to apply this same rea- 
soning to personnel now in service leads to the inference that service in the 
Armed Forces is something abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves 
rehabilitation or extra privileges, and, to that extent, tends to stigmatize a 
career in the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that S. 1138 involves questions of broad 
national policy beyond the scope of the Department of Defense. However, it must 
be pointed out that proposals of this nature have a very definite effect on the 
ability of the Armed Forces to retain qualified personnel. Programs of educa- 
tional and vocational assistance encourage personnel to leave military service 
immediately after accruing the maximum benefits which can be gained. This 
results in a serious handicap to the Armed Forces in their efforts to attract 
and retain qualified personnel on a career basis. The Department of Defense 
has emphasized before that the maintenance of a force-in-being of sufficient 
strength to assure the peace and security of the Nation without unreasonable 
expenditures of funds requires that a large percentage of personnel who volunteer 
for service in the Armed Forces remain there on a long-term basis. 

Despite all of the best efforts of the Armed Forces themselves and despite the 
enactment by the Congress of legislation designed to increase the attractiveness 
of a career in the Armed Forces, retention of personnel remains one of our 
most crucial problems. Enactment of a bill reinstituting benefits available only 
to the person who separates from the service will compromise the effectiveness 
of the efforts now being directed toward personnel retention. 

Extensive studies have been made of the reasons why personnel choose to 
leave the Armed Forces. In the Department of the Air Force, for example, 
surveys have revealed that one of the primary reasons for the separation of first- 
term airmen has been the desire and intention to take advantage of veterans’ 
educational benefits. Attitude surveys conducted in the Air Force during the 
past 4 years have conclusively established that 45 to 50 percent of all separating 
first-term airmen leave the service in order to pursue courses of formal education. 
The problem is further aggravated by the fact that separations to take advantage 
of educational benefits are significantly higher among technically qualified airmen 
who are most needed by the Air Force from the standpoint of skill and training, 
educational and mental levels, and career-field management than among airmen 
in nontechnical fields who can be more easily replaced. 

The Department of Defense provides educational opportunities for personnel 
serving on active duty. For example, the Air Force education services program 
is designed to make an Air Force career more attractive, encourage airmen and 
officers serving on active duty to raise their educational levels, and to fulfill the 
Air Force goal of a high school diploma or its equivalent for each airman and a 
college degree for each officer. 

The proposed extension of mustering out pay under section 5 of the bill would 
apply to all eligible personnel separated from the service regardless of their 
intentions. Since it would apply both to those who intend to make the service a 
career and those who intend to leave the service on a permanent basis, no 
beneficial effects can be visualized while at the same time the cost to the Military 
Establishment would be excessive. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of the Air Force, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, is opposed to enactment of S. 1138. However, should 
other considerations dictate the enactment of this or similar legislation in the 
interest of national welfare, the Department of the Air Force recommends that 
the final termination date for eligibility for educational and vocational training 
be extended indefinitely for those personnel who have remained continuously in 
the Armed Forces. 


This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report and that enactment of sections 2, 4, and 5 of the bill would 
not be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis S. THOMPSON, 
Special Assistant for Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserve Forces. 


Marcu 24, 1959, 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: The following comments are furnished in response to 
your request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on S. 270, 86th 
Congress, a bill to extend the educational provisions of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 until such time as existing laws authorizing 
compulsory military service cease to be effective. 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, which the bill would amend, . 
was repealed (effective January 1, 1959) by Public Law 85-857. The education 
and training provisions of the 1952 act were restated by the same law as chapter 
33 of title 38, United States Code. We assume that if the bill is favorably consid- 
ered, it would be appropriately redrafted and, hence, shall discuss it as if it had 
the same legal effect it would have had before the effective date of Public Law 
85-857. 

S. 270 is designed to extend the education and training program heretofore 
provided for veterans of the Korean conflict period to persons serving in the 
Armed Forces after the end of such period and before the cessation of compul- 
sory military service. 

Very briefly, the benefit which would be made available to the post-Korean 
group would consist of monetary assistance from the Government in pursuing a 
program of education or training for a period equal to one and a half times his 
active duty during the specified eligibility period (including in the case of a 
veteran on active duty on the last day of the period his continuous service 
thereafter) but in no event may he accrue more than 36 months training 
entitlement. Permissible types of education and training would include college 
and school training, on-job and on-farm training, as well as correspondence 
courses. An example of the assistance provided is the case of a veteran with 
two dependents pursuing a school course on a full-time basis who could receive 
an education and training allowance of $160 per month, or a total maximum 
assistance of $5,760. 

The bill would continue the general requirement that a veteran must com- 
mence his program of education or training within 3 years after his discharge 
or release from his qualifying service and complete his education or training by 
not later than 8 years after such discharge or release. We note, however, that it 
makes no special provision for persons discharged prior to the bill’s enactment 
and who might therefore have much less than 3 and 8 years to begin and pursue 
training. Moreover, it would repeal the present overall terminal date for the 
program of January 31, 1965, without substituting a new terminal date geared 
to the end of the extended eligibility period. This would have the effect of per- 
mitting a career officer to train under the act after his retirement, which could 
be long after the end of the induction period and at a time when the program 
had ceased to be available to the noncareer group for which it was primarily 
intended. 

Since the bill specifically qualifies service after January 31, 1955, there is no 
apparent necessity for specifying an effective date of February 1, 1955, for the 
bill, as would be done by subsection (f). We assume that this subsection does 
not contemplate retroactive payments, with all the complexities which that 
would entail, If the bill is favorably considered, subsection (f) should either 
be deleted or clarified to reflect the exact intention. 

The underlying purpose of education and training and other readjustment 
benefits was to aid veterans whose normal activities had been seriously disrupted 
by wartime military service in their return to civilian life. Servicemen who? 
entered the Armed Forces after the end of the Korean conflict period are en- 
titled to death and disability compensation benefits, hospitalization and medical 
care for service-connected illnesses, and special term national service life insur- 
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ance if they are disabled as a result of their service. In addition, unemploy- 
ment compensation, which was one of the readjustment benefits afforded the 
Korean group by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, is now 
available to post-Korean veterans on a permanent basis pursuant to Public Law 
85-848. Whether or not additional readjustment assistance in the form of 
education and training berefits should also be extended to veterans who served 
during the peacetime draft involves a determination of basic policy. 

In considering this matter, the committee will recognize that except for actual 
disability the hazards and other handicaps of wartime service are not present 
to the same extent during peacetime. The specific period of peacetime service 
is generally of shorter duration and is known in advance and, we understand, 
present Selective Service policies are designed to promote a reasonable integra- 
tion of schooling plans with military service. Hence, the individuals affected 
are afforded a better opportunity of anticipating the interruption of civilian 
life and consequently of making the necessary arrangements for minimizing 
the impact. Moreover, the element of mass demobilization, such as existed at 
the end of World War II, is not present and the civilian economy is, in general, 
able to absorb these young men upon discharge. 

An extensive readjustment benefit such as this should only be afforded if 
there is a clear showing of its necessity to enable present-day servicemen to 
make a satisfactory return to their civilian pursuits. Education and training 
is extremely costly, and its impact upon the current efforts to achieve a balanced 
Federal budget would be great. I do not believe that under present circum- 
stances there is sufficient justification for extending it to veterans who have 
sustained no disablement in service. On the other hand, in reporting to your 
committee on S. 1138, I have recommended that vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing be extended to service-disabled veterans who need it to overcome a decided 
employment handicap. 

The following table sets forth the cost effects of this measure assuming (1) 
that additional time would be afforded persons heretofore discharged to com- 
mence their program of education or training, and (2) that the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act is extended until July 1, 1963: 

Monthly average Cost of direct 
Fiscal year— trainees benefits 
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Administrative cost would be about 4 percent of direct benefits cost. Fiscal 
year 1964 would be the peak year. After that the annual cost should decline 
until the final termination of the program. 

In view of the foregoing, I am unable to recommend favorable consideration 
by your committee of S. 270. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the presentation of this report to the committee and that enactment 
of S. 270 would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Sumner G. Wuirtter, Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HItt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: This is in reply to your letter of January 19, 1959, 
requesting views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 270, a bill to extend the 
educational provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
until such time as existing laws authorizing compulsory military service cease 
to be effective. 

With the exception of actual disability, the handicaps resulting from peace- 
time service are less extensive than the problems associated with wartime 
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service. Therefore, a more limited structure of benefits is appropriate. In ad- 
dition to reduced hazards, and shorter specific periods of service, peacetime 
service does not interpose itself in the personal, educational, and career plans 
of individuals with the drastic and preemptory conditions which obtain in 
wartime. Military service can be incorporated in individual plans and selective 
service policies now promote reasonable integration of schooling with military 
service. In addition, peacetime military service offers wide opportunities for 
education and training while in uniform. The demand for skilled personnel in 
the Armed Forces also has increased the scope of inservice training and many 
of the skills thus developed are highly transferable to civilian occupations. As 
a result it is believed that peacetime service does not create serious educational 
inequities. 

Extension of special educational benefits to peacetime ex-servicemen has fre- 
quently been urged as a means of fulfilling this country’s growing need for 
more highly skilled personnel. In this connection, it is noted that the 85th 
Congress enacted the National Defense Education Act which provides a gen- 
eral program of assistance and encouragement to the youth of our country in 
the field of higher education. 

In view of these considerations, enactment of S. 270 would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 


Sincerely yours, Pui 8. HuGHEs, 


Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Marcu 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister H111, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: The following comments are furnished in response to 
your request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on S. 930, 86th Con- 
gress, which, if enacted, would be cited as the “Veterans’ Educational Benefits 
Act of 1959.” 

S. 930 would amend chapter 33 of title 38, United States Code, to extend the 
education and training program, established by the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 for veterans of the Korean conflict period, to persons 
serving in the Armed Forces after the end of such period and before the cessation 
of compulsory military service. 

Very briefly, the benefit which would be made available to a veteran of the 
post-Korean group would consist of monetary assistance from the Government 
in pursuing a program of education or training for a period equal to one and a 
half times his active duty during the specified period (including in the case of a 
veteran on active duty on the last day of the period his continuous service 
thereafter) but in no event may be accrue more than 36 months’ training entitle- 
ment. Permissible types of education and training would include college and 
school training, on-job and on-farm training, as well as correspondence courses. 
An example of the assistance provided is the case of a veteran with two dependents 
pursuing a school course on a full-time basis who could receive an education 
and training allowance of $160 per month, or a total maximum assistance of 
$5,760. 

The bill would continue the general requirement that a veteran must commence 
his program of education or training within 3 years after his discharge or release 
from his qualifying service and complete his education or training by not later 
than 8 years after such discharge or release. We note, however, that it makes 
no change in the present overall terminal date for the program of January 31, 
1965. 

Section 6 of the bill contemplates retroactive payments to persons who pur- 
sued a program of education or training prior to its enactment. In addition 
to conflicting with the longstanding principle that veterans’ benefits are pro- 
vided prospectively only, these provisions would be very costly and difficult 
to administer. 

The law which this proposal would extend imposes certain conditions con- 
cerning approval of the course of training, the reporting of conduct and progress, 
excused absences from training, and changes of course. The bill does not 
affirmatively provide that the Administrator could waive timely compliance 
with these, and similar, requirements. Furthermore, even if such authority 
were supplied, it would be an extremely difficult matter to determine long after 
the event whether the training pursued by persons who applied for retroactive 
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payments had been consistent with the law. These persons would not have 
applied for education and training benefits previously because they were not 
eligible. Therefore, the institution or establishment which had provided the 
training would not have been alerted to maintain the records or meet the 
special conditions required under the readjustment training program. In 
attempting to validate the training pursued prior to application for benefits, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible in many cases, to find records to show 
that acceptable training had been provided. 

The underlying purpose of education and training and other readjustment 
benefits was to aid war veterans whose normal activities had been seriously 
disrupted by wartime military service in their return to civilian life. Service 
men who entered the Armed Forces after the end of the Korean conflict period 
are entitled to death and disability compensation benefits, hospitalization, and 
medical care for service-connected illnesses, and special term national service 
life insurance if they are disabled as a result of their service. In addition, 
unemployment compensation, which was one of the readjustment benefits afforded 
the Korean group by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, is 
now available to post-Korean veterans on a permanent basis pursuant to Public 
Law 85-848. Whether or not additional readjustment assistance in the form 
of education and training benefits should also be extended to veterans who 
served during the peacetime draft involves a determination of basic policy. 

In considering this matter, the committee will recognize that except for 
actual disability the hazards and other handicaps of wartime service are not 
present to the same extent during peacetime. The specific period of peacetime 
service is generally of shorter duration and is known in advance and, we under- 
stand, present Selective Service policies are designed to promote a reasonable 
integration of schooling plans with military service. Hence, the individuals 
affected are afforded a better opportunity of anticipating the interruption of 
civilian life and making the necessary arrangements for minimizing the im- 
pact. Moreover, the element of mass demobilization, such as existed at the 
end of World War II, is not present and the civilian economy is, in general, able 
to absorb these young men upon discharge. 

An extensive readjustment benefit such as this should only be afforded if there 
is a clear showing of its necessity to enable present-day servicemen to make a 
satisfactory return to their civilian pursuits. Education and training is ex- 
tremely costly, and its impact upon the current efforts to achieve a balanced 
Federal budget would be great. I do not believe that under present circum- 
stances there is sufficient justification for extending it to veterans who have sus- 
tained no disablement in service. On the other hand, in reporting to your com- 
mittee on S. 1138, I have recommended that vocational rehabilitation training 
be extended to service-disabled veterans who need it to overcome a decided em- 
ployment handicap. 

It is estimated that if S. 930 were to be enacted prior to fiscal year 1960 the 
cost of direct benefits would approximate $152 million in fiscal year 1960 (in- 
cluding about $59 million for retroactive payments) ; $327 million in fiscal year 
1961 ; $437 million in fiscal year 1962; $498 million in fiscal year 1968; and $506 
million in fiscal year 1964. These estimates assume that the January 31, 1965, 
overall terminal date for the program would be extended by an appropriate 
amendment to the bill. 

In view of the foregoing, I am unable to recommend favorable consideration 
by your committee of S. 930. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this report to the committee and that enactment 
of S. 930 would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


SUMNER G. WHuIrTIER, Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of February 7, 1959, 
requesting views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 9380, a bill to extend educa- 
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tional benefits now provided for Korean conflict veterans to persons serving in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and before the termination of compul- 
sory military service under existing laws of the United States. 

With the exception of actual disability, the handicaps resulting from peace- 
time service are less extensive than the problems associated with wartime sery- 
ice. Therefore, a more limited structure of benefits is appropriate. In addition 
to reduced hazards, and shorter specific periods of service, peacetime service 
does not interpose itself in the personnel, educational, and career plans of indi- 
viduals with the drastic and preemptory conditions which obtain in wartime. 
Military service can be incorporated in individual plans and Selective Service 
policies now promote reasonable integration of schooling with military service. 
In addition, peacetime military service offers wide opportunities for education 
and training while in uniform. The demand for skilled personnel in the Armed 
Forces also has increased the scope of in-service training and many of the skills 
thus developed are highly transferable to civilian occupations. As a result it is 
believed that peacetime service does not create serious educational inequities. 

Extension of special educational benefits to peacetime ex-Servicemen has fre- 
quently been urged as a means of fulfilling this country’s growing need for more 
highly skilled personnel. In this connection, it is noted that the 85th Congress 
enacted the National Defense Education Act which provides a general program 
of assistance and encouragement to the youth of our country in the field of 
higher education. 

In view of these considerations, enactment of S. 930 would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuHituie S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Marcu 26, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HILL: The following comments are furnished in response to your 
request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on S. 1050, 86th Congress: 

This bill would amend chapter 35 of title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
eational assistance for the children of persons who die as the result of a service- 
connected disability arising out of service in the Armed Forces during the period 
beginning February 1, 1955, and ending June 30, 1963. June 30, 1963, would coin- 
cide with the expiration of authority to induct individuals into the Armed Forces 
for training and service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

This educational assistance benefit was established by the War Orphans’ Edu- 
eational Assistance Act of 1956 for the children of veterans who die from a World 
War I, World War II, or Korean conflict service-connected disability. The benefit 
takes the form of a monetary allowance while pursuing a program of education 
beyond the secondary school level or of special restorative training in those cases 
where a physical or mental disability handicaps such a child in the pursuit of a 
program of education. In administrative details, the program is patterned after 
the education and training program provided as a readjustment benefit for 
veterans of the Korean conflict period. 

The same general age limitations of 18 to 23 years applicable under the existing 
war orphans’ educational program would apply to the new group. However, the 
bill contains a special provision that any child who is above the age of 17 and 
below the age of 23 on the date of its enactment will have 5 years thereafter to 
pursue his program of education. 

The War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act was a considerable enlargement 
of the area in which the Federal Government had acted to discharge its obligation 
to the dependents of war veterans who died from service causes. The basic pro- 
gram which has traditionally been provided for them is monthly compensation 
which, in the case of a child, continues beyond his 18th birthday and until his 21st 
birthday if he is pursuing a course in an approved educational institution. In 
granting the extraordinary added benefit of special educational assistance to the 
child under the War Orphans’ Act, the Congress closely limited it to the child of 
a veteran whose death resulted from a disability incurred during the war period 
itself. For example, the basic war dates, December 7, 1941, to December 31, 1946, 
for World War II apply to this program, in contrast to the more extensive period 
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governing the readjustment programs for veterans. In the case of World War 
II, these latter veterans’ programs embrace a service period beginning with the 
prewar draft date of September 16, 1940, and ending on July 25, 1947. 

The congressional recognition that this unusual supplementary form of assist- 
ance should apply only to circumstances produced by war service is further 
reflected by the legislative course of bills which led to enactment of the War 
Orphans’ Act. The initial bills, including the final bill as reported by the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, restricted the coverage to cases in which the 
veteran parent had died from disability incurred in combat or from an instru- 
mentality of war. As amended on the House floor, this provision was relaxed to 
include disabilities incurred in line of duty during the war period, but there was 
no extension of the war dates to cover a preceding or subsequent period in which 
the draft was operative. It seems clear that this program was regarded as 
especially geared to the family dislocations and the greater hazards incident to 
a war period involving mass mobilization and indefinite periods of service. 

We seriously question whether the underlying purposes of this special type of 
war program are realistically served if it is extended to children of veterans 
whose deaths result from disabilities incurred in service at the present time. 
There are significant differences in the nature and circumstances of that service 
when compared to the hazards and dislocations of service while the Nation is 
at war. 

Since this matter must be examined largely on the basis of the kind and con- 
ditions of service involved, it is quite pertinent to consider whether the situation 
would not be rather similar if, instead of service during a period of draft, the 
service concerned were in a normal time of peace. Except for the fact that in 
a normal time of peace the service would be performed largely by those following 
a military career, the problem would remain much the same. On the merits, 
therefore, the proposed extension to cover the draft period might well be later 
urged as a precedent for providing a similar service-connected benefit for the 
children of those dying from disability incurred in routine peacetime service. 
This, of course, would depart radically from the essential purposes of the war 
orphans’ program as it was originally conceived and now operates. 

It is estimated that the direct benefit cost attributable to enactment of the 
bill during the next 5 years would approximate $114,000 in fiscal year 1960, 
$339,000 in fiscal year 1961, $656,000 in fiscal year 1962, $1,100,000 in fiscal year 
1963, and $1,500,000 in fiscal year 1964. Annual costs would rise slowly after 
the first 5 years to a peak of no more than $3 million. 

In view of the foregoing, I am unable to recommend favorable consideration 
of S. 1050 by your committee. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the presentation of this report to the committee and that the Bureau 
strongly recommends that this measure not be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 








































SumNer G. Wuirtier, Administrator. 












EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1959. 






Hon. Lister Hirt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of February 24, 
1959, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 1050, a bill to provide 
educational assistance for the children of service men and women who suffer 
death from a service-connected disability arising out of active military service 
during the period beginning on February 1, 1955, and ending on June 30, 1963. 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that the bill departs from sound benefit 
principles in several respects. The War Orphans Educational Assistance Act 
was an important revision of the concept that education should be provided by 
the Government as an aid to readjustment from wartime military service to 
civilian pursuits but in enacting this unusual supplementary form of assistance 
to dependents the Congress closely limited it to the child of a veteran whose 
death resulted from a disability incurred during the war period itself. S. 1050 
would constitute still another departure from the readjustment concept and, 
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in addition, it would grant these benefits to dependents when it has not been a 
policy to provide readjustment benefits for peacetime service. 

The nature of peacetime service is such that we consider it proper for the 
Government’s responsibility to servicemen to be more nearly approximate to 
that which normally obtains between a responsible employer and an employee; 
as such, the obligation of the Government to assist in the maintenance of depend- 
ents of servicemen whose deaths are connected with peacetime service should 
be met by monetary benefits in the form of adequate death compensation. Pres- 
ent law provides for the continuation of death compensation for children of 
deceased servicemen from the ages of 18 to 21 when they are attending approved 
schools. Furthermore, it is to be noted that the 85th Congress enacted the 
National Defense Education Act, which provides a general program of assistance 
and encouragement to the youth of our country in the field of higher education. 

For these reasons, and those contained in the report which the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is making to your committee on this bill, this office strongly 
recommends that this measure not be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiurre 8. Hueuxes, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


MARCH 25, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Hitt: The following comments are furnished in response to 
your request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on 8S. 906, 86th Con- 
gress, a bill to amend section 1622 of title 38 of the United States Code in order 
to clarify the meaning of the term “change of program of education or training” 
as used in such section. 

Except for formal changes to conform with the codification of veterans’ laws by 
Public Law 85-857, S. 906 is identical with S. 4031, 85th Congress, as it was 
passed by the Senate on August 14, 1958. We had previously recommended 
favorable action on that bill in the form passed by the Senate. The purpose of 
the bill is to provide that, in. determining whether a veteran-trainee may make a 
change in his program of education or training, “a change from the pursuit of one 
program to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or 
generally required for, entrance into pursuit of the second” will be considered 
a continuation of his original program rather than a change to a new program. 
Since a trainee may make only one change of program, the question of what 
constitutes a change may be controlling in determining whether an education 
and training allowance is payable. 

The present requirements that a veteran’s program of education or training 
must be directed toward the attainment of a predetermined and identified 
educational, vocational, or professional objective, and that he may make only 
one change in his program, are two of several remedial provisions designed to 
avoid certain abuses which had developed in connection with the education and 
training program for World War II veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. In particular, these two provisions were intended to prevent 
the situation known as “course-hopping” where a trainee would successively 
pursue a number of unrelated courses until his entitlement to monetary allow- 
ances under the act was exhausted. 

Unfortunately, these remedial and worthwhile provisions can work to the 
disadvantage of an individual veteran who fails to realize the necessity for 
specifying as his program objective the highest goal which it would be feasible 
for him to attain. An example of this situation arises when a veteran selects 
as his initial program objective the attainment of a bachelor’s degree. If upon 
completion of the work for the bachelor’s degree he desires to obtain a master’s 
degree, he may do so, but the change to the higher objective counts as his one 
“change of program,” so that should he later desire to strive for a doctor’s 
degree, the change to this objective cannot be authorized. The incongruity arises 
from the fact that the veteran could initially have specified the doctorate as 
his program objective, in which event successive pursuit of courses would not have 
involved even one change of program. 
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This result may seem highly technical, but was not unforeseen. The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in its report of May 16, 1952, to accompany the 
bill which became the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (H. Rept. 
1943, 82d Cong.) , stated: 

“* * * a veteran might say that he was going to an institution of higher 
learning to complete his work toward a bachelor of arts degree, and that at 
the end of that period he would continue his education toward a master of 
arts degree specifying in advance that this would constitute his selected program. 
Such action would not be considered to be a change of program. However, if 
the veteran indicated at the time of his application that he wished to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree and later, after obtaining such degree, indicated he wished to 
continue toward a master’s degree, this would be considered a change in program.” 

The difficulty has always been the highly practical one of devising an objective 
test which does equity, does not open the doors to “course-hopping,”’ and is 
feasible to administer. 8S. 906 avoids the seemingly inequitable situation in which 
the veterans’ right to continue with advanced education or training depended 
on the initial specification of the higher goal, and we do not believe that it would 
introduce any insuperable administrative problems. Accordingly, I recommend 
its favorable consideration by your committee. 

There is no basis upon which to estimate the probable increase in the cost of 
direct benefits which might be attributable to enactment of S. 906, but obviously 
it would be relatively small. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to the committee and that the Bureau would 
favor enactment of the bill for the reasons stated herein. 

Sincerely yours, 
SuMNER G. WHITTIER, Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., March 23, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of February 5, 
1959, requesting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 8. 906 a bill to amend 
section 1622 of title 38 of the United States Code in order to clarify the meaning 
of the term “change of program of education or training’ as used in such 
section. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that, in determining whether a veteran- 
trainee may make a change in his program of education or training, ‘“‘a change 
from the pursuit of one program to pursuit of another where the first program 
is prerequisite to, or generally required for, entrance into pursuit of the second” 
will be considered a continuation of his original program rather than a change 
to a hew program. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the views of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs as set forth in his report on S. 906 and recommends that your 
committee give favorable consideration to this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. The first witness before the committee this 
morning is Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, dean of admissions of Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Dr. Bernreuter, we have a message for you from Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania, who sends his regrets for not being able to be here this 
morning. He wished very much to be here to introduce you to the 
subcommittee, but he is testifying at this moment in a committee 
before the House of Representatives. 

Dr. Bernreuter, will you proceed, please. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, DEAN OF ADMIS- 
SIONS AND SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS, THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 


Dr. Bernrevuter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert G. Bernreuter. 
I am the dean of admissions and special assistant for student affairs at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

Senator Clark sent an inquiry to the president of our university, 
Eric A. Walker, as to whether the colleges and universities could take 
care of veterans in the event that S. 1138 is enacted. The inquiry was 
made because it has been stated that the number of applications for 
admission to our American universities will be greatly increased dur- 
ing the next 10 or 15 years and that this expected increase is a reason 
against the extension of veterans’ benefits. 

It is strange that the question has been raised in light of the tre- 
mendous expansion that the universities underwent to accommodate 
the veterans after World War II. Not only did the universities dem- 
onstrate their willingness and ability to expand, but the general public 
demonstrated its willingness to support this expansion because of its 
faith in the importance of higher education. 

It is quite apparent that there will be a marked increase in the num- 
ber of young men and young women of college age between now and 
1973, which is the year the educational benefits would end under the 
provisions of S. 1138. Studies made at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity indicate that our present enrollment of 19,869 will, by con- 
servative estimate, need to be increased to over 35,000 students by 
1970. Between now and the time of the termination of the benefits 
under the bill, The Pennsylvania State University. will need to edu- 
cate twice its present number of students. 

Universities all over the country are planning to meet the increased 
demands upon them through expansion of their facilities and through 
increased efficiency. They are reevaluating their procedures and are 
attempting to increase their efficiency in all aspects of their opera- 
tions. For example, experimentation is now being carried out by us- 
ing new types of teaching methods, by using classes of varying sizes, 
by increasing the amount of independent study that is required of 
the students, and by increasing the use of television. 

One of the most important ways of increasing the efficiency of a 
university is to enroll students at a time when they are prepared to 
make the fullest use of the facilities. It is in this phase of university 
operations that the work of the dean of admissions becomes import- 
ant. It is his task to enroll those students who will benefit most from 
the opportunity given them and who will, in turn, contribute most 
through their education to the country’s well-being. 

As the admissions officer for the Pennsylvania State University, it 
is my responsibility to enroll a total of 6,700 new undergraduate stu- 
dents for the fall semester of 1959. In doing so I will give preference 
to those students who have served on active duty in the Armed Forces. 
This policy of giving preference to a veteran is not based, to any 
significant degree, upon sentimentality. Even though I am myself 
a, veteran of the Second World War and have personal sympathy with 
the problems confronting the young veteran, I do not give preference 
to veterans for sentimental reasons. Nor am I giving preference to 
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them because of the nostalgic memories of those professors who re- 
member with pleasure the days immediately following World War II 
when a large proportion of all their students were veterans who en- 
livened their classes with their alert minds and their pointed ques- 
tions. They enjoyed teaching such classes. 

The policy of giving preference to veterans is based upon the re- 
sults of research studies contrasting the accomplishments of veterans 
with nonveterans. A study which we have just completed shows that 
veterans make better scholastic records than do nonveterans. Last 
semester at the Pennsylvania State University, the average grade 
earned by the male nonveteran student was a C. The average grade 
made by a male veteran student was a C plus. The proportion of non- 
veterans who were dismissed for poor scholarship was twice as large 
as the proportion of veterans. 

Another indication of the extent to which the veterans make better 
use of their opportunities is shown in the percentage of students who 
quit before graduating. Among those who were admitted last year as 
freshmen, more than one-third of the nonveterans quit. Among the 
veterans, less than one-fourth did not return. Proportionately, ap- 
proximately 114 times as many nonveterans quit as was true of the 
veterans. 

Still another reason for preferring veterans has been found through 
a study of the disciplinary actions the university has had to take 
involving undergraduate students. 

In view of the great deal of talk we hear about juvenile delinquency, 
it may surprise members of the committee to learn that on the main 
campus of the university, out of 8,654 nonveteran males, only 1 out 
of 84 was involved in a disciplinary action during the past year. 

We are proud of this record made by the nonveterans, especially 
in light of the fact that our rules are strict and a goodly proportion 
of the students involved in these disciplinary actions had not done 
anything serious enough to require action by the courts. We are more 
proud, however, of the record of our veterans. Out of 1,587 veterans, 
only 4 were involved in disciplinary actions. This is approximately 
1 out of each 400 veterans. This isa clear demonstration of the reason 
why the dean of men at our university, who is responsible for the 
discipline of men students, prefers to have us enroll veterans. 

The dean of men has also provided evidence which shows that veter- 
ans more frequently possess the desirable attributes which we seek to 
develop in our students. Each year the male students who reside in 
our residence halls are evaluated with regard to their personal adjust- 
ments, their maturity, the leadership qualities that they show, the 
seriousness of their attitudes toward their studies, and their ability to 
get along with other students. The veterans consistently receive 
higher ratings in these desirable attributes than do the ieloeas who 
have not had military experience. 

Each year the dean of men chooses a group of male students to act 
as residence hall counselors. In choosing such counselors from 
among those students who apply in large numbers each year, he 
chooses those who show the greatest degree of maturity and serious- 
ness of purpose, and the ability to assume responsibility. He has not 
consciously given preference to men with military experience. Never- 
theless, when he made a tally at my request, he found that of the 36 
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students now employed as counselors, 32 of them are veterans. Only 
four nonveterans were able to meet the standards set by his office for 
the position of residence hall counselor. 

It is now clear that veterans have shown themselves to be better 
students than nonveterans through their more serious application to 
their studies, through their earning of higher grades, through their 
smaller dropout rates, through their better discipline, through their 
better citizenship, and through their increased ability to assume 
responsibility. 

I feel confident that the general public will again support the 
universities in their efforts to provide educational opportunities for 
all well-qualified young men and women, including veterans. 

Anything that Congress can do to encourage the young men to fulfill 
their military obligations before they go to college and anything 
that Congress can do to make it possible for veterans to go on with their . 
educations will help the universities fulfill their missions. For these 
reasons I am convinced that the passage of Senate bill 1138 is in the 
best interests of our country. 

The Pennsylvania State University appreciates this opportunity 
to present these views to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Dr. Bernreuter, this is a very, very fine 
statement. I have heard many statements by educators who gave 
essentially the same conclusions that you have expressed here—hot 
all of them, but some of them. I believe, though, this is the first 
time I have heard those conclusions presented with so much support- 
ing data on the superior performance of veteran students, actually 
broken down by grades in the university to show the percentage of 
the fallout of students, and comparative average grades between male 
veterans and male nonveterans. 

I am very much interested in another statement you made in the 
last paragraph of the first page of your prepared statement. There 
you state that Pennsylvania State University has a present enroll- 
ment of 19,869 and that, by conuservative estimate, such enrollment 
will need to be increased to over 35,000 students by 1970 to take care 
of the increased demand for higher education and the large number 
of young people coming to college due to the age brackets at that 
time. 

I take it by this statement that Pennsylvania State is preparing to 
take care of that 35,000. 

Dr. Bernreuter. Yes, sir; we are. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to congratulate you and the great 
university you represent for that forward-looking action. 

I have heard the administrative officers of some universities with 
smaller enrollments than yours say that when a school reaches this 
enrollment—15,000 to 20,000—that that is the maximum enrollment 
any university can properly teach; they also say that there just 
would not be any place for more young people in the university and 
that new ones will have to be set up. I see Pennsylvania State is not 
awed by the increasing population of this country, and I want to 
express my commendation on the fact that you do not throw up your 
hands and say to the next generation “It is just going to be impos- 
sible to educate you.” ‘You are making plans to educate the coming 
generation, and I congratulate you. 
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We may have some other questions, but I believe it would be well, 
since we have a panel this morning, to go ahead with the statements 
of all of the witnesses, and then perhaps take these questions up 
with the entire panel. It is a little different from our procedure; but, 
since all of the witnesses are educators, and accustomed to symposi- 
ums, I think this might well be a more efficient method of doing it. 

Dr. Clarence B. Hilberry, the president of Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Hilberry, Senator McNamara, the coauthor of the bill, ex- 

resses his — at the fact that the debate now going on on the floor 
lies required his presence there as it has that of a number of other 
Senators who wanted to be present this morning. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLARENCE B. HILBERRY, CHAIRMAN, MICHI- 
GAN COUNCIL OF STATE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Dr. Hizperry. Senator Yarborough, Senator McNamara got this 
word to me. I understand entirely that this is no lack of interest on 
his part in the problems which we have before us here this morning. 

I am here representing not Wayne State University primarily but 
the Michigan Council of State College Presidents, of which I am 
chairman this year. This council is made up of the presidents of the 
nine State-supported institutions of higher education in Michigan. 
The statements I make do not represent official action on the part. of 
the nine presidents, but I shared these ideas with them and they rep- 
resent their opinions. 

Senator Yarborough, the statement is very general, almost of neces- 
sity, since I am speaking for nine institutions and nine people. Also, 
I thought that pornos I could be more helpful in answering ques- 
tions than in making a longer, more formal statement. 

I have been asked to speak on the following bills: S. 270, S. 930, and 
S. 1138, which provide educational benefits for veterans who have 
served in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. Such educa- 
tional benefits to ex-servicemen obviously cannot provide an adequate 
means of meeting our total national needs for financia] assistance to 
students, enabling them to enjoy equal educational opportunity. 

I am especially concerned, as I am sure my colleagues here this 
morning are, with one group of these students, our ablest young peo- 
ple. Iam sure you are aware that only one-half of our best: minds— 
that is, of the top 25 percent in mental ability graduating from high 
school—go on to college. 

Incidentally, there is a new study in the State of Wisconsin, a state- 
wide inquiry. It is called an inquiry into decisions of youth about 
education beyond high school. It is done by J. Kenneth Little, of the 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, which provides 
current data on this group of students supporting the earlier studies 
in every respect. 

Recent studies of these talented students who do not attend college 
reveal that between one-third and one-half of them indicate that a 
lack of money is the principal deterrent to their attending college. 

The educational benefits made available by the bills before you can, 
therefore, make it possible for many young men in this category to 
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receive educational opportunities that would otherwise be unavail- 
able to them, and, to this important extent, these bills help to meet 
this great national need. We can be sure that, as a result, many of 
our ablest young men will, after the interruption of military service, 
continue their studies and prepare for heavy responsibilities in our 
society. 

I would like to make several other comments about the value of the 
bills now before you. First, the educational benefits are particularly 
valuable since they permit a wide range of choice by the individual 
veteran amoung the various educational opportunities that are most 
likely to be of value to him. These opportunities range from advanced 
professional and scholarly study to on-the-job training in applied 
skills. 

Secondly—and I want to stress this point—the proposed legislation, 
in the judgment of nearly all of us in higher education, I believe, wisely 
provides for the payment of benefits directly to the individual veteran. 
The veteran then attends the school or college of his choice. 

Since our experience across the country appears to be so uniformly 
favorable on this procedure, I want to endorse strongly the provisions 
of the legislation for direct payment to the veteran. 

A third point. The educational allowances proposed in these bills do 
not grant the same degree of economic assistance to today’s veteran as 
these same dollar amounts did for the Korean veteran. Living costs 
have increased since 1952 and, therefore, dormitory charges, rental for 
housing and expenses for board, tuition, supplies, and equip- 
ment have also increased in cost to the student. As a result, the 
sum that a veteran will receive under this bill will support a smaller 
portion of his educational costs than it did 7 years ago. These in- 
creases in costs are clear in our own recent experience at Wayne State 
University. A number of completely justifiable requests for loans have 
been made by students attending the university under Public Law 550. 
Such requests were apparently unnecessary—at least they were not 
made—only a few years ago. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in our ex- 
perience in public higher education in Michigan we have found that 
the educational benefits provided veterans have made possible educa- 
tional opportunities for a large number of very able young men who 
otherwise would not have been able to attend a college or university. 

The bills before you will constitute, I believe, a positive contribu- 
tion to the total] educational needs of our Nation. They incorporate 
the essential principle of direct payment to veterans. The level of 
allowance, though not equal to preceding allowances, is substantial. 
Additional needs of men in this group might perhaps better be met 
by increasing the loan funds available under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Mav I, for all my colleagues, Senator Yarborough, express our 
appreciation of being here, and our hope that we can be of service to 
the committee. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you, Dr. Hilberry, for that statement. 

In keeping with your statement that the educational benefits in 
this proposed legislation would be particularly beneficial, I want to 
point out that under S. 1138, the bill with comprehensive benefits, the 
very heart of that bill is the educational assistance portion. In actual 
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cost it represents more than two-thirds of the entire cost of the bill, 
and, while there are certain other provisions in the bill that many felt, 
in justice to the veterans, should be included in the law, I concur 
with your view that the educational benefit is the one that in the long- 
run will benefit the veteran most and benefit the country most. 

The Chair is advised that another of Michigan’s leading educators, 
Dr. John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University, 
strongly supports S. 1138 and wishes to present his views on the bill 
to the subcommittee. If Dr. Hannah is not able to appear personally 
and submits a written statement or letter, I will have his statement 
ineluded in the record at this point so that it may be conveniently con- 
sidered in conjunction with Dr. Hilberry’s statement. 


(Dr. John A. Hannah subsequently submitted the following letter 
in support of S. 1138:) 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 


East Lansing, April 23, 1959. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR MCNAMARA: I regret that because of a complicated schedule 
I have been unable to testify in person before the Veterans’ Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on behalf of S. 1138. 

Please express my appreciation to Senator Yarborough and to the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for their invitation to testify. 

For more than 30 years as a university administrator and in other capacities, 
I have been concerned with young people, their talents and opportunities, and 
what steps can be taken to help them capitalize upon those talents and op- 
portunities. 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, I was involved in the pro- 
ecurement of the best available skills and talents for our worldwide defense 
effort. Michigan State University has enrolled and graduated thousands of 
able young people during the years I have had some role in its administration. 

A basic fact this country must face is that far too many of our ablest young 
people do not receive the education to which their capabilities entitle them. 
In far too many cases the cost of a college education places it beyond their 
financial resources. They are priced out of an opportunity to develop their full 
potential, and the skilled manpower resources of the Nation suffer a loss of our 
Nation’s most valuable resource—the developed ability of our ablest youth. 

There are several reasonable solutions for this problem. One would be the 
inauguration of a national scholarship program. Such a project would be an 
investment that would repay us untold dividends in the future. It would insure 
that many of the gifted young people whose talents are now largely wasted in 
nonprofessional employment would at least be given the opportunity to make a 
more significant contribution. 

A second solution would be in the enactment of just such legislation as is now 
before the Veteran’s Subcommittee, S. 1138. 

In the years immediately following World War II, veterans comprised an 
overwhelming majority of Michigan State’s male enrollment. Graduation exer- 
cises in each succeeding June during those years were memorable. Thousands 
of young men went out to contribute more fully to the Nation’s welfare as doc- 
tors, scientists, engineers, teachers, and other highly trained people than would 
have been possible without the GI bill, and our economy and society are much 
the better as a result. 

We have a virtually untapped national resource in the thousands of able 
young people who have come out of the services in recent years and those who 
will continue to be discharged in the future and who, without a new GI bill, 
will not be able to realize their full potential. 

One of the objections to the GI bill—one which I encountered throughout 
my service with the Defense Department—was that the GI bill created too great 
an incentive for those in military service to return to civilian life. I believe 
that there is some truth in that charge, but I believe that those who make it do 
not face the facts realistically. The truth is that a great majority of those who 
enter the military service are not attracted to the military as a career but are 
simply discharging their duty to our country because it is their duty. 
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I can endorse with enthusiasm a program making it possible for our bright 
young people to finance their higher education in exchange for a contribution to 
our security through a period of service in our military organization. The Na- 
tion would be doubly benefited. We would be assured of a constant flow of 
ambitious and able young people into the military, and we would be guaranteed 
a continuing flow of these people back into our colleges and universities. Their 
eventual graduation from our universities would be of immeasurable benefit to 
our society, to our economy, and to our basic security. 

I do not need to dwell on the fact that the scientist and engineer play as 
vital a role in our security as the military strategist. We have had all the 
evidence we need in the past several years to convince us of that fact. 

In conclusion, I am in wholehearted support of the provisions of S. 1138, and 


I hope that it will quickly become a part of America’s educational armament. 
Sincerely, 


JoHN A. HANNAH, President. 


Senator Yarsoroueu. Dr. Price Ashton, president of Ranger Junior 
College, Ranger, Tex., will present his statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PRICE ASHTON, PRESIDENT OF RANGER 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, RANGER, TEX. 


Dr. Asuton. Mr. Chairman, I will not present a formal statement 
on this bill. 

I would like to speak and say at this time that the educational insti- 
tutions in our State are highly in favor of the extension of benefits 
to veterans of the cold-war category. 

My experience with the veterans under Public Laws 346 and 550 
has been very gratifying. 

In the Association of Texas Colleges and the Southern Association 
many surveys have been made, and we have found that the veterans 
of World War II and the Korean veterans have all tended to increase 
the level of education rather than to diminish it. At the same time 
we have not encountered very many problems with veterans simply 
because they are more mature. 

For that reason we feel, as to a veteran, even though he is a cold- 
war veteran—if that terminology is correct—that we should provide 
benefits to him because his problems are as great as a veteran of the 
Korean war in finishing his education. Oftentimes they have fami- 
lies, even dependents, and the requirements are as great or greater than 
they have been in the last 6 or 7 years, Expenses are higher. 

The colleges and universities in our State can take care of the 
veterans and do it adequately. 

We would like to see sufficient money provided by this Congress to 
make it a positive solution to the problem of the veteran to attend 
university or college. 

We have had various programs at our college in particular to try 
to take care of some of the financial difficulties that arise from a 
veteran coming out and not having adequate money to attend the 
college or university of his choice. 

I think generally the families of these veterans are particularly 
interested in having something to offer the veteran when he comes 
out of the service. Even though he serves stateside, or on foreign 
duty or any post that he may be sent to, they realize that he has a 
period of readjustment that will be difficult for him when he comes 
out into civilian life. For that reason they are particularly con- 
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cerned with this legislation, and many of them express themselves along 
those lines. They feel as if it is one of the greatest pieces of legisla- 
tion that has been offered in many years. 

I would like to answer any questions you would like to ask me about 
the bill. As I stated at the outset, I have no formal statement to offer, 
and I think it was very well covered by these gentlemen preceding 
me. I certainly concur with them. I had no idee that they had the 
same enlightening experiences that we had in our State with veterans. 

I know in California—and I have talked to many educators out 
there—that they have had like experiences on the quality and stand- 
ard of grades and the improvement of the general attitude, discipli- 
nary conditions of our colleges and universities through these veterans. 

I would like here to congratulate the veterans of the Korean and 
World War II conflicts, those who have participated in the program, 
because they have been a group to congratulate, and it has been very 

ratifying. 

7 Seneas YarsoroucH. Dr. Ashton, it is certainly a privilege and a 
pleasure to see you here. I recall with great pleasure some 10 years 
ago when you were working on your doctorate at the University of 
Texas I was engaged in the practice of law in Austin, Tex., and that 
you used my law library for certain aspects of the law that you were 
doing research on in preparation for your doctorate. It is certainly 
a pleasure to see you. 

You mentioned the Texas Association of Colleges. Have you been 
in contact with and communication with a number of others in the 
Texas Association of Colleges? 

Dr. Asuton. There will be a meeting of the association on the 2d 
of April, and I intend to present this and ask them for a resolution, 
on the 2d of April. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I want to ask another question. I have re- 
ceived a letter from the president of a junior college, asking for a 
clarification of the fulltime student provision. He pointed out in his 
letter that the allowance under the Korean bill, at the rate of 114 
days of educational entitlement for 1 day of military service, was not 
sufficient to sustain the students in college, and that nearly all of the 
veterans had to obtain outside employment or loans to pull them 
through. 

Has that been your experience generally ? 

Dr. Asuton. That has been the experience in all colleges that we 
have had any contact with, and certainly in ours. It is a very serious 
problem. 

Even though a student may be registered as a full-time student, if 
he is unable to attend—and there again, when we investigate even the 
fallouts among veterans we find that a large percentage of dropouts 
are financial rather than academic. They tend to try to get supple- 
mental jobs to supplement their salary or the income that they would 
receive normally from this readjustment bill. 

Senator YarsorouenH. I take it then that your experience has been 
that the formula of 1144 days of education for 1 of service and the 
amount of monthly allotments provided by the Korean bill were mini- 
mum payments and that lesser payments would not result in the 
same encouragement of college attendance. 

Dr. Asuton. I certainly do, and I think we have to take into con- 
sideration that if, after the Korean war, payment was adequate to 
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sustain a student in college, then certainly with the increase in prices 
it would be the minimum now, and anything less would materially jeo- 
pardize the colleges in their position simply because that income must 
be supplemented if the person intends to and can stay in school. 

Senator Yarsorouen. The next witness is Dr. Malcolm Willey, vice 
president of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Willey, we welcome you back. You testified before the veterans 
subcommittee last year on veterans’ education bills. 

Previous witnesses mentioned student loans. Of course, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, of which I was a cosponsor, did 
not measure up to the hopes of its sponsors. As you know, it was 
drastically reduced in the House and reduced in the Senate. We got 
a bill that some educators have been generous enough to call the most 
forward-looking bill and the most advanced national education bill 
since the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862. But those of us 
who authored that bill had many setbacks and heartbreaks. I want 
to assure you that we were glad we were able to make a step in the 
right direction. 

We want to thank you for your testimony last year and your will- 
ingness to come back again. 

Will you proceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. MALCOLM M. WILLEY, ACADEMIC VICE 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dr. Wittey. Senator Yarborough, I especially appreciate that wel- 
come from you. The fact that I am here again is in itself evidence of 
my very deep conviction that these bills that are associated with your 


name do have a fundamental importance for American higher educa- 
tion. 

I am Malcolm M. Willey, vice president of academic administra- 
tion of the University of Minnesota. I have central administrative 
responsibility for the programs involving veterans as well as for 
the ROTC programs at the university. Accordingly, I have over the 
years had close contact with the various veterans’ bills and especially 
with the earlier Public Law 346, Public Law 550, and Public Law 
634, War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 1956. I believe 
my position gives me a unique basis for appraising the worth of these 
bills to the student, to the institution, and to the national welfare. 

T am appearing in support of S. 1138, of which our own Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, is a cosponsor, which provides 
readjustment assistance for post-Korean veterans forward to July 1, 
1963, and retroactively to the earlier cutoff date of January 31, 1955. 

This bill has not been the subject of any formal action by the 
regents of the University of Minnesota or by the faculty, but its pro- 
visions have been canvassed administratively and discussed with the 
university staff members who do have day-to-day contact with the 
students who have enjoyed the privileges and benefits of earlier vet- 
erans’ legislation, notably Public Law 346 and Public Law 550. 

Among these colleagues of mine there is unanimously a conviction 
that reenactment of the GI program would serve a useful purpose, and 
one that is in the best interests of the Nation and the student alike. 
I share this conviction for I am most conscious of the importance of 
trained manpower in this country. 
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This past summer I spent considerable time in India, as I have done 
in two previous summers, and as I wandered about the streets of the 
largest cities I was impressed as well as disturbed in observing the 
extent to which Communist Russia is seeking to appeal to the minds 
and emotions of citizens of that great country. 

Bookshops selling Communist literature at an unbelievably low 
price are encountered frequently, and at dominating points in the 
great, cities enormous signs urge the multitudes of passers-by to 
“Read Soviet Periodicals.” 

As a good American citizen, I am caught up short by this kind of 
ammunition in the struggle for men’s minds. These experiences only 
serve to reinforce my conviction that our position in the modern world 
today is a reflection of and the direct outgrowth of our general educa- 
tional level, of our technical and scientific superiority, and of our 
ability to apply our knowledge. But it does make one conscious that 
there is a cold war, the ultimate outcome of which may well depend 
upon how effectively we train and use our most valued resources; 
namely, our manpower. This trained manpower is our most effective 
ammunition. 

As Senator Humphrey himself has on another occasion so aptly 
said : 


We have natural resources, the energy, the political institutions, and if we 
can only keep up the level of our trained intelligence, we are going to stay solvent 
and remain a leader in world affairs. 

One can argue cogently—and, if this were the place, I would be 
willing to do so—that we of this Nation ought to make provision to 
insure that every able young man and woman who has potentialities 


to contribute to national well-being should be given help to do so if he 
needs that help and is motivated to make good use of his opportunities. 

Senator Humphrey himself has been the champion of bills that look 
toward this objective, as you have been. Let me merely say in passing 
that, whatever the outcome of such inclusive proposals, the benefits 
propanol in Senate bill 1138 are certainly a sound step in the right 

irection even though it is not as fully comprehensive and inclusive 
as some might wish our overall educational assistance programs to be. 
But if you cannot help everyone who will profit from help, it is a good 
thing to help as many as you can, aie when that help also con- 
tributes to national betterment and security and, at the same time, 
represents some recognition of interrupted education because of service 
to one’s country. 

Let me talk facts for a moment, bearing on the need for assisting 
able students. 

At the University of Minnesota our total scholarship resources, pri- 
marily for undergraduates, are only slightly over $300,000. ore 
significant are the inadequacies of loan funds.. This year we shall be 
able to give loan assistance totaling between $500,000 and $600,000, 
and to do this we have had to borrow from the banks. The figure a 
year ago was approximately $450,000. 

At most, we can help with loans less than 10 percent of our student 
population, and the need is far greater than this. We are currently 
interviewing students at the rate of 10 or 12 a day who are seeking 
loan assistance. We cannot possibly meet the backlog. 

Under the loan provisions of the National Defense Education Act, 
we initially had some 300 requests for assistance, to give which we 
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would have required a minimum of $125,000. Actually our allot- 
ment at the University of Minnesota under this act is presently 
$97,000. 

I stress all of this as indication that such help as may be provided 
to veterans who qualify under the proposed S. 1138 will not be a dupli- 
cation of available assistance, but will constitute a supplementary and 
special way of meeting a need that is really urgent. 

My experiences convinces me that the earlier GI bills did contrib- 
ute fundamentally to national welfare, for there is no doubt that 
they made it possible for, and encouraged, larger numbers of men to 
obtain college training. The students thus stimulated to seek train- 
ing and enabled to complete it, our University of Minnesota figures 
show, have fallen heavily in agriculture, in education, in business, and 
in technology as well as in the specialties of the liberal arts college. 

No one can question the importance of doing everything we can to 


further the training of specialized personnel. For several years I © 


served as a member of General Hershey’s Selective Service Advisory 
Committee on Specialized Personnel, which was basically concerned 
with the need for more manpower. I also served as a member of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training which made 
one of the most comprehensive studies yet undertaken on our coun- 
try’s human resources and their utilization. The so-called GI bills 
have made an immeasurable contribution in meeting the needs these 
two reports so sharply outline. 

At the University of Minnesota we provided educational oppor- 
tunities under the old Public Law 346 to about 35,000 different World 
War IT veterans. In the fall of 1957 we had 4,750 veterans in attend- 
ance under Public Law 550. Today we have about 4,000 in residence. 
Unless the GI rights are extended, this number will decline still fur- 
ther. If the provisions of the bill are adopted, we estimate that the 
number at the University of Minnesota will remain at about the level 
of 5,000 students for some time to come. 

One cannot say that all of these students would have failed to go 
on to college training had there been no veterans’ legislation. But 
we can testify that a large percentage of these students are drawn 
from the economically less advantaged families of Minnesota, and 
we can assume that an appreciable number of them would not have 
had the resources to enter upon or complete a college education. We 
do know that a higher percentage of these students have gone further 
with their education and have finished it than otherwise would be true. 

I might add, too, that the cost of going to college is rising like 
everything else. At Minnesota we are confronting further tuition 
raises. Each such increase makes it more difficult, to the point of 
impossibility, for some young men and women to enter or stay in 
college. The figures I quoted earlier on our loan experience indicate 
that this isso. For one group, at least, the GI assistance has served 
to offset in some measure these problems the students face with 
rising costs. 

Loans alone are not enough. Grants of the kind embodied in the 
provisions of the bill before us are an important and necessary supple- 
ment. 

We also know that any break in the educational career of a student, 
whether for health, financial, or military reasons, reduces definitely 
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the chances that the student will complete his college work. For this 
reason the break associated with military service can well be the factor 
that results in failure to complete an education. It is my experience, 
based on contact with students, that the GI privileges have been a 
compensating factor that has induced students to return to college 
following interruption. 

With respect to this matter of interruption, it is sometimes argued 
that students who graduate from high school at 18 can essentially 
complete their college education before military service since selective 
service calls do not come, on the average, until age 22. This might 
be true if all students did, in fact, enter college at 18 and continued 
without interruption to the baccalaureate degree. 

Our experience at Minnesota, where we have studied this question, 
shows that students in large numbers do not receive the baccaiaureate 
degree in a nominal 4 years. Indeed, specific data reveal that in our 
College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics more than 
71 percent of the students take more than the customary 4 years to 
the baccalaureate degree; in technology more than 77 percent; in busi- 
ness more than 61 percent; and in education 73 percent. In our 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, the figure is over 58 per- 
cent, and for the university as a whole 69 percent of the recipients of 
the first degree take more than the normal, traditional 4-year period to 
obtain it. 


Another observation can be made bearing on the age range of our 
undergraduate students. 

The average age of a Minnesota freshman at matriculation is ap- 
proximately 18, and only 33 percent of the freshmen complete require- 
ments for a degree within 4 years after starting, or by the age of 22. 
Many reasons account for this, including the introduction of 5-year 
curriculums, which are increasing, as well as general enrichment of 
the individual’s curriculum. 

I cite these figures to indicate that one cannot assume that because 
a student enters college at 18 he will have completed his degree re- 
quirements by 22, the age at which he is likely to be called up under 
selective service. This point bulwarks the interruption-of-education 
argument, which is a valid one. 

It is well to call to attention also that the colleges and universities 
have had experience in administering the veterans’ programs. The 
pattern of Public Law 550 seems pretty well established, and nothing 
proposed in Senate bill 1138 involves drastic innovations or basic 
shifts in philosophy or procedures, although, let me add parentheti- 
cally, I personally would wish that further consideration in all edu- 
cational assistance proposals might be given to a work feature pro- 
gram such as characterized the old Federal NYA program of the 
1930’s, At Minnesota, coming back to my original line of argument, 
I know we could pick up the program of S. 1138 without difficulty 
at the point of cutoff. 

Thus far I have stressed the fact that these GI programs have direct 

aring on national welfare and security by contributing to the in- 
crease in trained manpower. I will resist the temptation to present 
examples of what this type of legislation can mean to specific indi- 
viduals. It would be easy to draw on our experience and dramatize 


some cases that demonstrate what a real opportunity the earlier 
40408595 
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legislation afforded. I will only add here that while I have stressed 
the gains to the Nation that such legislation can bring, we must not 
forget what it will also mean in human and personal terms to those 
youngster—the sons of Minnesota citizens and the citizens of other 
States—whose education and training it furthers. They are young- 
sters who have ambition, who want to make as much as they can of 
themselves. They are, in brief, fine young Americans. 

So long as we have selective service and some of these boys are 
obliged to interrupt their careers, so long, I believe, we as a country 
have some obligation to do what we can to help them as they return 
and adjust themselves to civil life, and for those who can profit from 
further education, the privileges of S. 1138 serve to pay that 
obligation. 

One can add, too—and I think this point is important—that the 
smaller the monthly selective service calls, the more important it is 
that those who do give military service be granted these educational 
opportunities upon its fulfillment. Simple equity requires this. 

It is for all these reasons that I am here to endorse and lend support 
to this proposal to provide educational privileges for post-Korean 
veterans, to extend them into the future and to make them retro- 
active to the cutoff date of January 31, 1955. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Senator YarsoroucHu. Thank you, Dr. Willey, for your very fine 
statement that covers so much of the experience you have had at 
Minnesota in the actual administration of similar laws. 

I was very much interested in what you said about your personal 
experiences in India. In your statement you state your conviction 
that, based upon what you have personally observed in India, the 
methods used by Communist Russia—and you describe some of them— 
that the ultimate outcome of the cold war might well depend upon 
how effectively we train and use our manpower. 

Your comments here bring to mind the statements that we hear 
about the stepped-up program in Russia, in their training of linguists, 
engineers, technicians, and scientists. I recall testimony which I 
heard here just a few weeks ago, on the international medical research 
bill, that Soviet Russia is training some 16,000 medical doctors a year 
while we train only 7,000 a year: and that, of their 16,000, 2,000 are 
being trained in the languages, the religions, the mores, customs, and 
ways of life of other nations, primarily of nations that are rather 
backward economically. 

Bearing in mind what you have testified to here, I want to ask you: 

In your judgment, would the enactment of educational benefits for 
post-Korean veterans materially affect our present shortages of trained 
manpower, and would it make a substantial contribution, in your 
opinion, to the national security ? 

Dr. Wittry. In my opinion, Senator Yarborough, the answer is 
an unqualified yes. It would make such a contribution. 

Again, analysis of our data at the University of Minnesota shows 
that under the old Public Law 550 and the earlier War War II legis- 
lation there was a heavy concentration of students who took advantage 
of these benefits in such specialized areas as agriculture, in our Insti- 
tute of Technology, covering, as it does, the whole range of techno- 
logical subjects, in our School of Business Administration, and, I am 
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happy to say, in our College of Education, because it is from that 
source that we obtain our future teachers. 

The students concentrated in appreciable numbers in these units 
of the university as they took advantage of the benefits that the earlier 
legislation afforded. ‘There is no reason whatsoever to believe that 
the same would not. be true if the legislation here proposed became law. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I think that is a valuable contribution. 

We have spoken of justice to the veterans, the need for trained 
personnel in the country. But your point there, that this would con- 
tribute to the national security, I think is also a valuable point on 
this bill. 

In your statement you mention your service as a member of Gen- 
eral Hershey’s Selective Service Committee on Specialized Personnel, 
and that you served as a member of the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training. 

I have heard it said in the hearings on this bill or other educational 
bills by some of those people who worked with these problems that our 
present manpower shortages would actually at this time—in the 
trained types of personnel you have mentioned—be catastrophic if it 
had not been for the students that received college and university 
training by the two previous GI bills, and that if that quantum of 
trained personnel had not been available to our manpower pool, this 
country would be in a grave plight today. 

I wonder if you care to comment on that. 

Dr. Witey. I would agree that there is great validity to the posi- 
tion you have just outlined. These earlier bills did stimulate students 
to attend college and to receive the training that contributed directly 
to the necessary specialized manpower which is so important. 

I also believe that the program of deferment that was worked out 
with General Hershey, likewise, made a contribution. 

What I am saying adds up to the fact, as you have intimated, Sena- 
tor Yarborough, that anything we can do that will increase the effec- 
tiveness and the supply of our trained manpower, we should do. This 
bill which bears your name is one important way, though there are 
others. But this is certainly one very important way in which we can 
make an effective contribution to the training of our manpower. 

As I said earlier, the provisions under the loan sections of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are important, but they are not enough. 
The opportunities that come to the post-Korean war veteran under a 
bill, such as this one we are now discussing, serve as an essential com- 
plement, an essential supplement as I see it. It is not a question of 
either, or this, or something else. It is a question of doing everything 
that we can, out of the resources that we have as a great nation, to 
further still more the training of our manpower. 

Senator YArsoroucu. I was very much interested, Dr. Willey, in 
your original statement about the aid that we have received in meeting 
our schoolteacher shortage under the World War II and the Korean 
GI bills. Statements that I have seen indicate that more than 400,000 
schoolteachers, now teachers at present, received training under those 
bills. 

_ The testimony we have had on other educational bills pending here 
is that we now have a shortage of some 135,000 to 140,000 needed 
classroom teachers in the United States at this time. 
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Are those figures substantially the ones you have reference to? 

Dr. Wittxy. As I understand it, those are substantially correct. 
Surely a great shortage exists. 

You will be interested in this, Senator Yarborough. Coming to 
Washington yesterday afternoon I shared my seat with a lad from 
Minneapolis to Milwaukee. He turned out to be a young doctor, a 
specialist in X-ray, who himself had had his medical education under 
old Public Law 550. 

He wanted to know, as we got into conversation, why I was comin 
to Washington, and I told him. He said, “Well, I hope that legisla- 
tion of this kind is passed because I am on the faculty at Marquette 
Medical in Milwaukee, and I know there are numbers of fine young 
men there who, if this bill becomes law, will be able to continue their 
medical education who might otherwise not be able to do so.” 

That is not in itself fully convincing because it is only one instance, 
but it goes to show that even a chance contact of this kind can reveal 
that there is a need for this kind of legislation and that those work- 
ing closely with students, as was this man, even as all four of us do, 
appreciate in an era of rising costs how much legislation of this type 
can mean for a group of students whose careers have in many in- 
stances been interrupted and who, if they have this help, can continue 
their educational careers. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. That is an interesting point because that 
brings up the question of medical education, which takes so many 
years. I think that is a very interesting comment coming from a 
faculty member of a medical school. 

There is another interesting point in your testimony, where you 
comment on the fact that a break in the educational career of a student, 
for whatever reason, adversely affects that student’s chance of com- 
pleting his college work. Then you go on to say that the GI educa- 
tional benefits have helped induce students to return to college follow- 
ing interruptions by military service. That is, induce students to 
return who might not otherwise have gone back to college. 

T take it from this statement that you disagree with the statement 
that the educational or vocational plans of young men are not at this 
time being unduly impaired or interrupted by their military service. 

Dr. Witxey. T think that generalization does not have complete 
validity. 

As I said, from the figures of our Minnesota studies we know, first 
of all, that the average student does not complete his college educa- 
tion in the assumed 4-year period. The military service is a break. 

We also know, though I have no statistical materials—this is testi- 
mony of experience—that if a student breaks, the obstacles to coming 
back are great indeed. It is the possibilities that such a bill as this 
provides that may induce, we believe—we know, do induce, large 
numbers to come back who otherwise might not do so. 

So the oe naive assumption that a student graduates from high 
school at 18, has 4 unbroken years to acquire his baccalaureate degree, 


then selective service takes him, if it takes him—that does not stand 
up when you look at the figures at least in a large public institution 
such as ours. 

It takes more than the customary 4 years, and, if it does, then the 
selective service comes as an obligation involving an academic break. 
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It pulls the student away; it constitutes a break in his educational 
career, and, unless we help him to come back after that break, there 
is serious danger that he is lost insofar as completing his education is 
concerned. 

Your legislation as proposed in this bill is a stimulus to return to 
the campus, if not for undergraduate work then for graduate work. 
We must not forget, too, the importance of study at the graduate and 
professional levels. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The purport of one of the objections raised 
by the administration to this bill and this type of legislation is that it 
does not make any difference because the students will come back 
anyway, that this interruption of military service will not cause any 
of them that really want to go to college to fail to go to college. 

Dr. Witter. I do not think the facts will bear out that generaliza- 
tion. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You have given us very valuable facts in 
your statement where you give percentages and ages, and I believe 
that your analysis shows that at Minnesota under today’s conditions 
military service does constitute an interruption because you point out 
here that the average draft age at the time of entry is 20 to 221% years, 
and that that does not allow time for completion of their college 
training before they enter the service. 

Of course that includes, as you point out, an assumption that ideal 
conditions exist for every boy or girl going to college. It presumes 
an ideal condition which actually exists for only a very, very small 
percentage of our high school students. 

Dr. Wittey. That is correct. 

Senator YarnorouGH. I believe I will call on our chief counsel here, 
Mr. Blackwell, for questions. 

Will you address your questions, Mr. Blackwell, to any member of 
the panel or to the full panel. 

Mr. Brackwe.u. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee 
must adjourn in about 15 or 20 minutes because of the full committee 
meeting in executive session. 

You have covered most of the points raised by the legislation with 
Dr. Willey. So, if I may, I will use the remaining time to cover these 
points with the other three witnesses: Dr. Hilberry, Dr. Bernreuter, 
and Dr. Ashton. 

Dr. Willey has already testified that, in his judgment, a loan pro- 
gram will not meet the educational needs of these post-Korean 
veterans. 

Dr. Hilberry, in your statement you have already pointed out that 
at your university today Korean veterans who receive allowances 
under existing law are finding it necessary to supplement those allow- 
ances with loans, which was not the case only a few years ago. 

Dr. Hitserry. That is right. 

Mr. Buackwe tL. So, in light of your experience in the field of 
higher education, would you state your viewpoint on the question of 
loans as compared to educational allowances ? 

Dr. Hriperry. I do not think loans will meet the problem Dr. 
Willey has been talking about and which we have before us here at all. 
I think for these students the benefits in this legislation are minimal. 
I think if we reduce either the number of days which the legislation 
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provides or the sums of money provided in the bill, we will substan- 
tially reduce the number of these men who will be able to attend 
college. 

In other words, a loan scheme for these men will not operate unless 
it is supplementary to this bill, in my judgment 

I am talking broadly. There are individual exceptions to this, but, 
broadly speaking, I believe this to be true. 

Mr. Biackweww. Dr. Hilberry, what is your opinion as to the actual 
value of the allowances provided by the bill? Would they be com- 
parable to their actual value in 1952 or would they be less? 

Dr. Hitserry. They are substantially less, and this is worrisome. 
But I think, since there is reason to believe that there may be supple- 
mentary loan funds, Dr. Willey’s experience is supported by ours. We 
have now roughly 20,000 students at the university. We got less than 
$19,000 from the Defense Act loan funds, on the average of a dollar a 
student. Manifestly, this does not go far in providing even supple- 
mental resources to this kind of legislation. But there are other loan 
resources becoming available also, and I think that, with that kind of 
supplementation, the bill would provide the things which it sets out 
to provide, but I think not, as in 1952 or 1953, provide the whole of 
what these veterans will require. They will have to supplement this 
from loan funds or from the resources of their own families or by 
getting jobs. 

Mr. Biackwett. In your judgment, even if Congress provides al- 
lowances for post-Korean veterans identical with those provided 
Korean veterans, the actual value of those allowances will be substan- 
tially and markedly less than a few years ago ? 

Dr. Hizserry. That is right. 

Mr Brackwe tu. Dr. Bernreuter, would you comment on the propo- 
sition of loans as compared to the allowance concept for meeting the 
educational needs of post-Korean veterans ? 

Dr. Bernrevrer. Yes, sir. I concur that, at best, the loans can be 
supplemental and cannot do the whole job. 

I am impressed with the fact that it is a very new thing for college 
students to borrow money to go to college. There have been small- 
loan funds at some universities for a long time, but very few families 
and very few students think in terms of borrowing money for their 
educations. 

In business, it is a very common thing for a man to borrow money 
in order to make a capital investment. But such loans are usually 
made by older men who know it is not too difficult in times of good 
prosperity to repay loans. 

Young men lack the experience to know that it is good business to 
borrow, and many of them will drop out of college in order to earn 
money rather than to borrow. 

While the Congress is providing a fine resource for students when 
it provides them with a chance to borrow money, students do not rec- 
ognize this; they are unwilling to recognize it, and they drop out of 
college. The advantages that might accrue to them are lost simply 
because, through their inexperience, they do not want to go out on 
their first job saddled with a debt. 

Mr. Buackwett. Would the fact that these men in many cases 
would have dependents by the time they reach college militate against 
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their making the decision to make a loan, more than in the average 
case ¢ 

Dr. Brernrecter. I am sure it would, sir, partly because a man 
does not like to feel that, with the family responsibilities, he is grad- 
ually getting farther and farther into debt. I think most of the wives 
of veterans do not like to see the family debt pile up, and there is pres- 
sure from the wives to earn money immediately rather than to delay 
earning money for a greater gain later on. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. Thank you very much, Dr. Bernreuter. 

Dr. Ashton, would you comment on the proposition of loans as com- 
pared to educational allowances ? 

Dr. Asuron. I do not think that the loans as such, just as a loan 
program, would help veterans very much. In fact, no lean program 
has been proposed that would be adequate to cover the expenses of a 
person in college so far as I know. 

We had this happen in this loan program pretty much, the same 
as all the rest of us. It was atoken thing. However, we felt that it 
was the finest thing that had happened. The first afternoon the com- 
mittee received enough applications to take care of the amount of 
money that we had available plus four times that amount. Fifty per- 
cent of those people were already veterans on the GI bill that needed 
some additional money to supplement the money that they were then 
receiving. 

Except in cases where they fail for want of grades or something, 
those that pass this committee, all of them justified the request to 
make this loan. We just did not have the money available, and we 
feel as if it would be a very poor substitute to try to put a loan program 
in place of a readjustment program. 

Mr. Biackwe Lu. So you, too, are finding that Korean veterans who 
already receive the monthly allowance under the existing law are find- 
ing it more and more difficult ? 

Dr. AsHton. More and more, exceedingly difficult to continue. 

In our State-supported institution in Texas, our tuition rate is very 
low, $50 a semester. I do not know about the universities and colleges 
in other States where their tuition rates are five or six times that 
amount. And in the non-State-supported institutions, where the tui- 
tion is at the rate of from $15 to $20 a semester hour, they must be 
having a very pointed problem in keeping veterans in school. But 
we are having that problem, and we are certainly having it in our 
State schools. 

Mr. Birackwett. Thank you very much, Dr. Ashton. 

Dr. Hilberry, related to the possibility of meeting this need with a 
loan program is another proposition. I refer here to the possibility 
of reducing the basic formula for determining total educational en- 
titlement from the 114-day factor, now used under the Korean bill 
to multiply times the actual service period, to a lower factor. 

If a factor of, say, 1 times 1 day of service were used, a veteran with 
2 years of service would be entitled to 2 college years—that is two 
9-month semesters and 6 additional months for the next semester— 
as compared to the equivalent of 4 college years under the traditional 
formula used under the Korean GI bill. 

Would you comment on the implications of employing a reduced 
formula to meet the educational needs of these post-Korean veterans? 
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Dr. Hizserry. This would be a very serious limitation indeed, it 
seems to me. Young people want to finish something. This is 
psychologically entirely understandable, I think. 

The Nation needs to have them finish a program which places 
them in a position of greatest influence and greatest competency in 
our democracy. 

The provisions of this bill, as they stand, mean that a student of 
real ability can complete a college education. If we reduce this 
to the point at which he can complete only 2 years of a college educa- 
tion, I would guess that a very considerable number of these ablest 
students would not undertake a college education at all. They would 
undertake some kind of technical study which made it possible for 
them at the end of this 2-year-6-month period to have a degree of 
technical competency which is high but very much below the skills 
of which they are capable. I just do not think we can afford this 
as a nation. I think we must encourage the man who has the ability 
to complete a 4-year college course to complete it. 

I believe it would be a most serious matter indeed were this legis- 
lation altered to encourage men to undertake less than the objectives 
which are right and proper and, from the Nation’s point of view, im- 
perative for “them as individuals. I think this would be the effect 
of reducing the amount of time which a man could get as a result 
of this. 

I strongly support the feature of the bill as it stands. I think a 
change in it would be a very serious matter indeed. 

Mr. Brackwetu. You are suggesting then, are you not, Doctor, that 
the reduced formula would actually be against. the national interest 
because you would not, by a program with the reduced formula, pro- 


duce the engineers, linguists, and teachers that everyone has testified 
are so badly needed ? 


Dr. Hitperry. Exactly so. 

To come back to the testimony Dr. Willey was giving here a minute 
ago, I would just guess that a major percentage of our younger people 
in engineering and the sciences are where they are as a result of the 
GI bill. I have seen no figures on this, but we ought to have them 
somewhere. 

I would guess that of the younger men on our faculties an over- 
whelming majority of them have gone through on GI bills. 

I am saying that the national interest requires that these people of 
ability go not toward technological ends but toward scientific ends if 
their ability will carry them there, and a bill which tends to encourage 
the young men who should be one of our key creative scientists or en- 
gineers to undertake a limited technological program instead of a pro- 
gram of studies leading to a baccalaureate degree and beyond in the 
sciences and engineering is a national calamity. 

I do not think that is too strong a statement. I feel very strongly 
that in the national interest these benefits should not be reduced. 

Mr. Brackwewu. Dr. Hilberry, in your statement you refer to the 
educational benefits as providing opportunities ranging from on-the- 
job training in applied skills to advanced professional and scholarly 
study. By ‘that do you mean that the Korean formula, the traditional 
formula, provides a wide range of opportunity, one within which a 
person with technical or vocational aptitudes can develop himself to 
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his full potential, whereas, on the other hand, a person with other 
aptitudes requiring college training also has the opportunity to de- 
velop those potentials which are needed in the national interest. 

Dr. Hizserry. This is quite right. But if we reduce these benefits 
we will exclude this one group, I think, to a very considerable degree 
from achieving their objectives. 

Mr. Biackwe.t. In view of the developments in education, would 
not your reasoning and objections against the reduced formula apply 
equally to a formula which gave as much as 8 college years of train- 
ing for 2 years of military service? I have in mind here the fact that 
you are havi ing more and more 5-year college courses and also the fact 
that more and more of the technical courses are expanding from 2-year 
courses to 3-year courses or longer. 

Dr. Hirperry. Yes; there is no question about this. It has been 
a long time since anyone finished in engineering in 4 years. As a 
matter of fact, it just has not happened, even though we have called 
our courses 4-year courses. 

Pharmacy is becoming a 5-year program now, universally, across 
the country. Moreover, the men we are talking about here are not 
going to finish at the end of 4 years. A great many of them are 
going to have to find the resources somewhere to continue for a fifth, 
sixth, and seventh year before they have the master’s degree and the 
doctorates which they are going to get. This is one part of the 
problem. 

If they were ready at the end of 4 years for many of these responsi- 
bilities, this would be one thing, but our society requires doctor’s de- 
grees for a great many of these people. This bill in its present form 
would still leave the responsibility for this graduate study to the 
individual. 

Mr. Biackwetxi. Thank you very much, Dr. Hilberry. 

Dr. Bernreuter, will you comment on the proposition ? 

Dr. Bernreuter. I concur completely with President Hilberry. I 
am quite convinced it would mean that young men would drop out 
before they had completed their educations and we would be losing 
trained people because the benefits were reduced. 

Mr. Buackwetxt. May I ask a question of you, Dr. Bernreuter. 
With the fact in mind that Korean veteran students are already per- 
forming considerable outside work at most universities, would not 
a reduced formula mean that the post-Korean veteran would have to 
increase that outside work even more, possibly to the extent of inter- 
ference with their educational careers? 

Dr. Bernrevter. I think that is a reasonable conclusion. I am sure 
they would have to —— their incomes to a greater extent and 
it would show up in their academic achievements. Instead of being 
better students than the hinretinads the general effect would be . 
make them poorer students than the nonveterans. 

Mr. Biackwetu. Let me shift to another aspect for a moment, Doc- 
tor. Near the conclusion of your prepared statement you stated that: 

Anything that Congress can do to encourage the young men to fulfill their 
military obligations before they go to college, and anything that Congress can 


do to make it possible for veterans to go on with their education will help the 
universities fulfill their missions. 
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You seem to be saying here, Doctor, that it is actually better, from 
the standpoint both of the indiv iduals and of the universities, for the 
young men of this country to discharge their military obligations 

fore entering on their college careers, rather than the other way 
around. This is an interesting point indeed, Doctor, and I believe it 
is an altogether new point in justification of educational benefits for 
post-Korean veterans. It is, in addition, completely contrary to the 
popular conception that it is more desirable for y young men to com- 
plete their education and thereafter discharge their military obliga- 
tions. Would you care to elaborate on your point, Doctor? 

Dr. Bernreurer. Our research has shown that the young man who 
gets his military experience out of the way before he attends college 
makes better use of his time in college. From the standpoint of the 
universities, it would be a great step forward if the tradition could 
be started that the majority of young men complete their military 
training before enrolling for higher education. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Dr. Ashton, would you comment on the formula 
proposition ? 

Dr. Asutron. We would be very opposed to any reduction in the 
formula. There are a good many reasons for the 114 day formula. 

I think one of the main reasons that we continue to overlook is 
this: We at this time in this country pretty much operate on theories 
and ideas that were exerted and discovered a few years ago. Tech- 
nology is gradually catching up pretty much as our television pro- 
grams are catching up with the television programs. That is hypo- 
thetical. In other words, we are running out of programs. 

We have technologists able to use these new theories and ideas, and 
anything that would tend to funnel all the personnel in education into 

technology would certainly leave out this scientific development, on 
inventions, and developments in science and all of the things that we 
need to be thinking about. 

In other words, to get on the proper frontier of human resources, 
men’s minds must be trained. When we cut that off with a formula to 
channel it all into technology, then we run out of ideas and we have 
used up all of our resources. That is how simple it can be. 

At one time a few years ago people said that Russia would be in that 
condition, and they would have been but they discovered and woke up 
to the fact that if they had all their people i in technology and could 
rob us of our ideas running out of ideas—they might 
forge ahead. So they said, “We are going to have to train some 
people here to have some new ideas.” That is one of the reasons, the 
real reason for the educational program in Russia, to develop new 
ideas, new theories, new inventions and new things for these techno- 
logists to work with. 

If we had a program just to develop technology we would cut this 
program off completely. It would be one of the worst things that could 
possibly happen to this country. I think it would be the thing that 
Russia would most desire us to a at this moment. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Then, in your judgment, a reduced formula for 
educational benefits for post-Korean veterans would definitely be a 
step backward ? 

Dr. Asuton. It would definitely be very bad. 
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Mr. Buackwett. Since Dr. Hilberry has spelled out in more detail 
the bad consequences which would follow from a reduced formula, and 
since our time has about expired, I wonder if you, too, concur with the 
specific objections raised by him ? 

Dr. Asuton. I certainly do. 

Mr. Biackwett. Mr. Chairman, our time is up. We will not have 
time to discuss this with Dr. Willey. The executive session is begin- 
ning now. 

Senator YarsoroueH. I want to thank the witnesses for the very fine 
testimony they have given this morning. It is informed; it is bene- 
ficial. 

I want to address just one short question to the panel in general. 

You have stressed the advantage of an allowance program over @ 
loan program. I would say here that under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, as introduced, the sponsors sought a scholar- 
ship allowance program, based on scholastic excellence of high school 
graduates, to stimulate our youth to go on to college. Unfortunately, 
those of us who were authors and sponsors of the bill lost that on the 
floor of the Senate and in the House, and, to get any kind of bill, we had 
to take the loan program in lieu of a scholarship program—and a 
rather watered-down loan program at that. 

You have all stressed the fact that this is a better program from 
the standpoint of continuing education without interruption because 
it is an allowance program rather than a loan program. I want to ask 
you this: 

Do you think, too, that it is better that it not be limited, that it 
cover the humanities as well as fields of technology? The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, while introduced as a broadly based 
bill, was limited in the course of the amendments. That was the only 
bill that could be carried to final passage, one limited, tied in directly 
with the national defense. 

Do you not think that the concept of freedom of choice, of permit- 
ting the student to pick his own course, as provided by the pending 
bills, is a wiser approach to our educational and trained manpower 
problems? 

Dr. Bernrevter. I concur in that, sir. 

Mr. Asuton. Yes. 

Dr. Wutry. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hinperry. By all means. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. As you know, your testimony will be printed 
in the record. Under the procedures we have here, a copy of this 
printed testimony will be available to each member of the subcom- 
mittee and then to each member of the full committee before con- 
sideration of the bill; it will then be placed on the desk of each Sen- 
ator for consideration on the floor. 

The value of your testimony is that it will be available, indexed and 
cross indexed by your name, by the subject matter of your testimony, 
and by date. Ais it will be available for every Member of the Sen- 
ate by the time this bill is ready for consideration. 

I thank you very much for your appearance here. 

(The following letter was subsequently submitted by Dr. Malcolm 
M. Willey :) F 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Minneapolis, March 31, 1959. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Following my testimony before your Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on March 25, 1959, in support of the educational 
proposal embodied in the bill, S. 1138 (introduced by you, Senator Humphrey 
and 24 other Senators on February 19, 1959), you and Mr. Fred Blackwell 
indicated you would like supplementary data on one point that had been under 
discussion. 

Opponents of S. 1138 have advanced the argument that since, at the present 
time, the selective service begins at age 22, on the average it is not sound to 
contend that selective service constitutes an interruption to a young man’s col- 
lege program. Students enter college at 18 and the college course takes 4 years, 
so the argument might run, they would be through the college course by the 
time they are called up, on the average, for their military service. 

This might be true if all students did enter at 18 years of age and continued 
without interruption through college to the baccalaureate degree. Our ex- 
perience at Minnesota, and I am confident that this would be typical of most 
universities of this kind, indicates that students in large numbers do not com- 
plete their college work for the degree in the traditional 4 years. The data 
indicate specifically, and I am attaching a table that gives them in detail, that 
graduates in our college of agriculture, forestry, and home economics take more 
than the customary 4 years in 71 percent of the cases. In the Institute of 
Technology, of the engineers completing their courses, approximately 77 percent 
spend more academic terms in residence than seem to be required by the 
curriculum. Comparable figures are about 61 percent for business graduates; 
73 percent for graduates in education; 90 percent for persons completing phar- 
macy; and 58 percent for graduates in the arts college generally. For the entire 
university about 69 percent of the recipients of the first degree take more than 
the normal traditional time in school. 

Another observation bears on the point, and this pertains to the age range 
of our undergraduate students. Our freshmen actually matriculate on the 
average at the age of 18. Only 33 percent complete requirements for a 4-year 
degree within 4 years after starting, or at the age of 22, and even this in given 
instances involves continuous summer study or transfer of credits from other in- 
Stitutions attended earlier. It should certainly not be inferred that this greater 
expenditure of time is in any way representative of poor scholarship or of poor 
selection of students. As you well know, the University of Minnesota is one of 
the most selective of all the publicly supported colleges and universities in this 
country. And I believe the various faculties of this university have the greatest 
possible autonomy in the selection and retention of their students and that they 
have chosen to exercise that autonomy fully. Personally, I regard this use of 
extra time by students as educationally desirable. I observe that in most in- 
stances it represents acquisition by the student of more than the minimum 
amount of learning necessary to obtain his first degree. It certainly represents 
the enrichment of his program in ways which will assist him no end as he comes 
to grips with the practical affairs of life and particularly as he proceeds in the 
practices of a profession such as pharmacy, agriculture, teaching, or engineering. 

The information on which these statements are based is contained in the short 
article which originated at the University of Minnesota and appeared in the 
journal, College and University, January 1953, and I enclose a photographic 
reprint of it. The table referred to in the third and fourth paragraphs of this 
letter is table 2 on page 260. 

These data would seem to indicate that the argument that students can and 
do finish their college work by age 22 is not valid. 

One other factor needs consideration. In many courses at the present time the 
curriculum is on a 5-year and not a 4-year basis. This is true, for example, 
in our Institute of Technology where a 5-year program for the baccalaureate 
degree is in effect. The same is true in our school of business administration 
in the combined course in engineering and business. It is true in pharmacy. 
In these schools and courses it would be virtually impossible for the student to 
complete his degree requirements by age 22, assuming he entered at age 18. 

These facts, it seems to me, based on the actual experience at the University 


of Minnesota, constitute one further positive argument in favor of the proposals 
involved in Senator Humphrey’s bill. 
Cordially yours, 


MaAtcoLm M. WILLEy, 
Vice President, Academic Administration. 
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(The table referred to in the foregoing letter follows :) 
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Colleges | | | 
Time |Quarter| Time |Quarter Time |Quarter 
jinterval! count | Differ- |interval} count | Differ- |interval| count | Differ- 
calcu- | calcu- | ence | caleu- | calcu- | ence | calcu- | caleu- | ence 
| lation | lation | | lation | lation lation | lation 
ean wens e ne Seer Aas ial 
Agriculture-------.--- 42 0 | 42 37 29 8 21 71 50 
TN 33 | 6 | 27 42 33 9 25 61 36 
Institute of technology -_---- | 36 | 16 20 27 8 19 7 77 40 
University college..........- 17 0 17 50 17 33 33 83 | 50 
PROHMMBOY so cos cccnanecten 30 0 30 | 30 10 20 40 90 | 50 
SLA roatlnaceviocereny oa 10 33 | 30 32 2 27 58 | 32 
Education................-- 45 3 42 | 35 24 il 20 73 53 
ND as ec 40 | 7 | 33 | 33 | 24 9 27 69 42 
| | | 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee recessed subject to call.) 











EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR POST-KOREAN VETERANS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
of the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will now resume hearings 
on bills providing educational and other readjustment benefits 
for post-Korean veterans. The post-Korean readjustment assistance 
bills under consideration are: S. 1138, to provide educational and 
other readjustment assistance benefits for the post-Korean veterans, 
and S. 270 and S. 930, to provide educational assistance for post- 
Korean veterans. 

Also under consideration is S. 1050, a bill to extend the provisions 
of the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act to the children of 
post-Korean servicemen who sustained service-connected deaths. An 
example is the men who lost their lives in the plane shot down over 
Soviet Armenia; those men’s children would have been provided 
war orphans educational assistance had that happened during the 
Korean conflict. That type of assistance is not available to war 
orphans of post-Korean servicemen. §S. 1050 is a separate bill, but 
testimony on it is being taken concurrently with the testimony on the 
other post-Korean bills. 

Today’s hearings will be devoted entirely to receiving testimony from 
the American Vocational Association and those representing it or 
connected with it. 

The first witness today is Mr. Kenneth C. Carl, director of vocational 
education of the Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mr. Carl, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH C. CARL, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WILLIAMS- 
PORT, PA. 


Mr. Cart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Kenneth C. Carl. I am director of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute, which is a division of the Williamsport School 
District, Williamsport, Pa. 
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I am a member of the American Vocational Association and repre- 
sent them here. 

In speaking before you today to advocate the extension of the vet- 
erans’ training program, I come as an educator concerned primarily 
with the vocational and technical training of veterans at less than 
college level, that is at the vocational- technical school level. 

The institute has developed from a small vocational department, 
established in 1920, of the Williamsport High School into a separate 
school which still handles the vocational high school students and in 
addition today has a full-time enrollment of 941 adults. 

Since 1920, when we had a small program of training for the vet- 
erans of World War I, we have trained (and in many cases retrained) 
thousands of men and women for business and industry in which criti- 
cal shortages of skilled personnel existed. During the thirties we 
partic ipated i in educational training programs with ‘the WPA, NY A, 
and CCC in training and retraining of the unemployed. Relief clients 
were sent to us from many areas in Pennsylvania for this training and 
we found that even in the depression there were jobs in the midst of 
high unemployment, and we still believe this to be true. 

Many of our courses came into being during World War ITI when 
we worked around the clock training for the Army Signal Corps, the 
Navy, and the war industries that were desperately ‘short of semi- 
skilled, skilled, and technical personnel in the mechanical and elec- 
tronic fields. 

All through these years we have been very much interested in the 
training and retraining of the physically handicapped adults. Here 
we are ‘probably the lar gest facility.for such training in the United 
States. Many States regularly send their handicapped and blind 
students to us for this training when they are unable to find suitable 
training facilities in their own States. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Carl, pardon my interruption. I wanted 
to ask you a question there because this is a most interesting statement. 

Mr. Caru. Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Particularly the fact that Williamsport 
High School developed this technical institute as far back as 1920 for 
the vocational and technical training of veterans. 

Now, have you collected any statistics? Do you know to what ex- 
tent that was done over the Nation? It was pretty rare, was it not, 
in 1920 to train veterans of World War I? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. We went out and rented some buildings 
and set up an auto shop, carpentry, patternmaking and electric 
shops and retrained these veterans of World War I, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That was done by the Williamsport School 
District ? 

Mr. Cart. Public school district; yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. I think it was pioneering in new educational 
ventures, so far as I know, in America for the training of veterans of 
World War I. 

Do you know of any other place in the country where this was 
done—I mean by a school district ? 

Mr. Cart. I do not. But I imagine there would be a few others 
going back to World War I. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Might be? 
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Mr. Cart. I believe so. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. This institute that you talk about is now a 
division of Williamsport High School ? 

Mr. Cart. Public school. Actually I have 550 high school students 
and then I have 941 adults in addition to that. I take care of both 
groups at the same time. 

Senator YarsoroucH. They are in different schools? 

Mr. Cart. No, sir. In some classes they are even mixed. In tool- 
making, for instance, the high school students and adults would be 
attending the same laboratory classes. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Mr. Carl, it seems to me that you have de- 
veloped to a pretty high degree what Dr. Conant has described as the 
uniqueness of the American high school over any educational system 
in the world—this uniqueness in having one division in high school 
for technical and vocational education and another for classical educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cart. This is a comprehensive high school and then we go 
beyond the high school for 2 years. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You go beyond? 

Mr. Cart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Do you do that in this technical institute ? 

Mr. Caru. Yes, sir. The technical institute is primarily for the 
adult. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I see. It includes both high school training 
and 2 years beyond the conventional high school; is that correct? 

Mr. Caru, That is right. But we do not admit adults to the high 
school program as such. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But some adults in the technical institute are 
in the high school classes ? 

Mr. Cart. Only in the shop work and not in the academic courses. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Not in classroom, liberal arts courses? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you. 

Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Cart. Thank you. 

We enrolled disabled veterans of World War II before Congress 
passed the GI Bill in 1946. Naturally when this bill was passed we 
saw quite an influx of veteran students, both disabled and nondisabled. 

We presently are offering courses in the following fields: Aviation 
mechanics, automotive, diesel, heavy construction equipment, car- 
pentry and building construction, wood and metal patternmaking, 
electrical construction, industrial electronics, radio and television, 
welding, sheetmetal, machine shop, toolmaking, plumbing, masonry, 
business, distributive education, agriculture, architectural drafting, 
mechanical drafting, structural drafting, tool and die design, office 
appliance repair, industrial power sewing, sign painting, neon sign 
fabrication, leetervedan printing, and offset lithography. I missed 
one, technical illustration. Some of these courses are on a craftsman 
basis and others are technical. We, of course, would like to add many 
more which are badly needed but since we are not a college there are 
no State or Federal funds available to help a local school district in 
such expansion. I apologize but I just had to get this in. Much of 
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our equipment has been secured from government surplus for which 
we will be eternally grateful. 

Senator YarsorouGcH. Now, under the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 would you not be eligible on a junior college basis for 
scientific equipment ? 

Mr. Cart. We are not a junior college. We would be eligible as a 
public-school district and we could probably get some equipment. We 
are investigating that at the moment. There are no State funds in 
the State of Pennsylvania available to match the fund appropriated 
under the National Defense Education Act. If we can meet the quali- 
fications which the department of public instruction in Harrisburg 
has set up for an area technical school we then could qualify by paying 
one-half of the amount ourselves. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Is not this extra 2 years of training ve 
similar to the area technical school that has been developed to a hig 
degree in Kentucky and Connecticut ? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. We are an area technical school accord- 
ing to the definition of area technical schools. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is what you call an area technical 
school. 

Thank you. Go ahead, Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Cart. We maintain close relationships with business and in- 
dustry. We always have, because we are not merely training our 
students, we are training them for existing jobs; we are not merely 
giving courses, we are giving courses decent for the needs of today’s 
industries and they are continually being modified as the require- 
ments of industry change. 

While our adult courses are on a post-high-school level, they do not 
lead to a college degree, nor do they carry any college transfer credit 
at the present time. They do, however, lead to jobs. 

Our present adult full-time (30 hours per week) enrollment is as 
follows: 








Public Law 550 veterans 
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Recent high-school graduates and others. 


Since the beginning of the World War IT GI bill we have enrolled 
6,530 veterans of all types. Of this number 1,113 have had service- 
connected disabilities, including the totally blind. 

We are proud of the veteran students we have had and now have 
enrolled. Most of them have proven to be excellent students. While 
we have not kept accurate records of the placement of all of our vet- 
erans, I can say that since January 1, 1957, we have graduated 541 
veterans and all but 6 have been placed or secured jobs on their own, 
in the occupation for which they were trained or in an occupation 
related to their training. We are working on the placement of the 
six who have not yet secured employment. 

To the best of our knowledge every disabled veteran whom we have 
trained in our school has been placed in a position in the occupation 
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for which he was trained or in a related occupation. This statement 
includes the totally blind veterans we trained in ae machine 
operation. This statement may easily be checked by contacting the 
Veterans’ Administration office in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., through which 
office all veterans enrolled in our school are processed. 

The veterans we have had have applied themselves diligently to 
their studies. They have not been coming to school to collect checks 
from the Government. The Public Law 550 veterans feel that their 
educational allotment which is paid to them after they start to school 
is their money to pay their school costs and room and board. Since 
this money is usually insufficient to pay all costs and it costs them an 
additional sum of money beyond this allotment, they feel they must 
take home some learning each day. In some cases if the school did 
not live up to their expectations they transferred to another school 
that did. The Korean Public Law 550 bill was an improvement over 
the World War Public Law 346 bill in this respect. 

In our local State employment office there are now 4,200 people 
registered as unemployed. Of these, 1,092 are veterans, most of whom 
have no veteran educational entitlement inasmuch as they served in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. 

Senator YarsorouGH. Pardon me just one moment, Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Car. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsorouGcH. So you find that where the veterans had an 
opportunity to take this training they were able to get jobs despite 
the widespread unemployment at the present time ? 

Mr. Caru. I do; yes, sir. 

In the State of Pennsylvania as of January 31, 1959, there were 
446,754 unemployed people. Of this number 128,115 were unem- 
ployed veterans. We do not know what percentage of these veterans 
have no educational entitlement under the GI bill, but we may safely 
assume that a very large number of them lack the skills which are the 
passports to jobs in modern industry. Moreover, unless they soon 
receive the training necessary to acquiring these skills, it will be too 
late, because as time goes on they will take on obligations of marriage 
and family, which will make it virtually impossible for them to gain 
the education they need to obtain wuenes employment, and thus 
raise their economic level above that of the unskilled laborer for which 
we are seeing a marked declining need in the employment picture. 

I should like to mention a survey I recently completed for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. I found that in 
Pennsylvania with one-tenth of the unemployment of the United 
States we had jobs available. Through a survey of the 14 major 
labor market areas of Pennsylvania I compiled a list of 228 occupa- 
tions for which there were jobs open, and 197 of these occupations 
were seeking people with less than college training but with very 
definite skills. All of these occupations were listed with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service. Jobs are going begging in the 
midst of serious unemployment. But I emphasize they are skilled 
jobs, jobs for which prior training or experience is a must. 

The answer surely is in training our unskilled, and perhaps equally 
in retaining those among our unemployed whose skills have become 
less important to our economy due to the swift changes that are taking 
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place in our industries as a result of technological advancements and 
automation. 

Permit me for a few minutes, gentlemen, to turn to the economic 
aspects of the situation. I speak only of Pennsylvania. From 1950 
to 1958, a matter of 8 years, the taxpayers of this State paid almost 
$1% billion—I repeat, billion—in unemployment compensation. Dur- 
ing these same years, a further $870 million was paid in direct relief 
by the Department of Public Assistance. I could not attempt to 
calculate the loss to the State and the Nation by this state of affairs, 
An unemployed citizen pays few taxes. He takes from the pot rather 
than contributing to it. The skill of the worker is in a very real sense 
a brick in the foundation upon which the prosperity of our Nation is 
built. 

We are greatly concerned about our unemployment problem in 
Pennsylvania. We know the occupations we need to train for; we 
have surveyed the unemployed people and find that 65 percent of 
them are interested in learning a new occupation or further updating 
in their skills. We are finishing an inventory of our educational facil- 
ities and the numbers that can be accommodated, but we simply do 
not seem to be able to find the money that we need to do the job. We 
are hoping for some assistance from this Congress in this problem. 

I believe that unless we educate our youth to their capacity, con- 
tinually upgrade the skills of our present workers and retrain those 
persons whose skills have become obsolete in our scientific and techni- 
cal society we will continually be faced with an ever increasing ex- 
penditure for public welfare. 

We today are quite concerned with the numbers of our superior 
students that have been found are not continuing their education be- 
yond the high school. Minnesota found for example, of the 3,368 
seniors in the class of 1950 whose test scores placed them in the top 
15 percent of their class, more than 1,000 did not attend college. 

This Nation cannot afford the loss of many of our best minds by 
not carrying through with their training and education beyond the 
high school. We need them in our skilled occupations and in our tech- 
nical fields. The extension of the veterans’ entitlements which you 
are considering is one method by which this country can educate fur- 
ther those who served their country, whether in war or peace. Not 
every veteran wants or needs an educational entitlement but there are 
those who do want it and do need it. 

We hear comments by some people that Federal aid will lead to 
Federal control of our schools. I have never heard such a comment 
concerning any veterans’ educational bill. 

In conclusion, the extension of the veterans’ educational entitlement 
which you are considering, will make it possible for thousands of 
young men and women to obtain further education and training. 
This Nation cannot afford not to give these young people who have 
served their country well the opportunity to secure the education 
which will assure their entry into the economic life and prosperity of 
their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Carl, this is a very illuminating state- 
ment and a very beneficial statement. 
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As you gentlemen know, these statements are printed in full in 
the record and this bill will come up for consideration in the Senate. 
I hope it will pass the subcommittee and full committee and will reach 
the Senate floor. I have reason to believe that it will since a majority 
of this committee is included among the sponsors of the bill. Hearings 
are being held on the general Educational Act this morning, and I 
am supposed to be on three committees this morning at the same time. 
That 1s why you see the limited number in attendance. We have two 
or three committees, of which we are members, conduct business at 
the same time and we have to divide our time. 

But this is one of the most interesting statements that I have heard, 
not merely on this veterans’ bill but on our general educational problem. 

This is illuminating and thought provoking. You point out that 
in the midst of the unemployment in Pennsylvania, which is said 
to be one of the three or four States in the Union with the highest 
percentage of unemployment, that you have jobs open in some 228 
categories, if the people had the technical skills to fill them. I think 
that your indication of the cost of lack of education in the number of 
unemployed are facts that should be considered by the Congress, along 
with other important economic aspects of a better educated citizenry. 

We may have some questions. I believe, though, instead of asking 
questions of each person furnishing testimony, we will wait until you 
all have testified and then just let you sit as a panel and have some 
roundtable questions. 

The next witness is Mr. Cola D. Watson, State supervisor of agricul- 
tural education of the State of Vermont. 

Mr. Watson, Senator Prouty wanted to come over to hear your testi- 
mony but he is also engaged on other matters that have prevented 
him from attending. He requests that you please go by room 321— 
that is in the Old Senate Office Building—after you have finished your 
appearance here so that he can discuss this with you. He is detained 
on another hearing. 

Will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF COLA D. WATSON, STATE SUPERVISOR OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
VERMONT 


Mr. Watson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Cola D. Watson of Montpelier, Vt. 

As State supervisor of agricultural education in Vermont, I have 
been in charge of the institutional-on-farm training program in agri- 
culture for veterans in the State since 1946. During the period 1950 
through 1954, I also served as chairman of the Committee on Veterans 
Education in Agriculture for the American Vocational Association 
so have had an opportunity to become somewhat familiar with the 
operation and results of the institutional-on-farm training programs 
for veterans under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 377, 16, 894, 
and 550 on a national basis. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come before this committee as a 
representative of the American Vocational Association which is the 
professional organization of vocational educators throughout the 
country. Our association favors the passage of S. 1138, and I might 
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say other bills relating to the readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

The men and women who unselfishly gave their time and energy to 
the defense of our Nation by serving in its Armed Forces performed 
whatever duties were needed and these were not always in keeping 
with their plans for the future. We all recognize that their lives were 
interrupted; their education and training was delayed. Passage of 
this bill and other bills would allow them to take up where they left 
off before entering the armed services. 

This is not a new, untried program but is an extension of programs 
that have proven themselves. Several comprehensive studies have 
been made of the results of institutional-on-farm training for veterans 
enrolled under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 377, and 16. The 
most comprehensive of these being a national study made by the AVA 
Committee on Research in the education of veterans and reported in 
1952 as AVA Research Bulletin No. 5. The study covered the 2-year 
period from January 1, 1949, through December 31, 1950, and on a 
random sampling basis, included over 5,000 veterans enrolled in the 
program at that time. The primary purpose of the study was to 
determine the extent to which veterans were becoming established in 
farming as a result of the training program. The results of the study 
show that during this period veterans’ farms increased in size, rates 
of production of all major crops and farm animals increased con- 
siderably, labor incomes and net worth increased, and many improved 
agricultural practices were adopted by veterans. Similar studies in 
various sections of the country have shown the same results. A de- 
tailed study of the farm operations, for 1949 and 1950, of 190 veterans 
in Vermont showed significant increases in labor income, net worth, 
productive man work units per farm, productive work units per man, 
and tons of milk produced per man. 

Few comparable studies have been made of the results of insti- 
tutional-on-farm training for veterans enrolled under Public Law 
550 but similar results can be expected. Examples of outstandingly 
successful establishment in farming as a result of institutional-on- 
farm training under Public Law 550 can be cited in any section of the 
country. I shall cite one, that is representative, from my own State. 

Donald E. Lewis of Woodstock, Vt., graduated from the 4-year 
vocational agriculture program at Woodstock High School during 
which he built up a small herd of purebred Jersey animals on the home 
farm. Following his release from the service he purchased the bal- 
ance of the Jersey herd, rented the 300-acre home farm and enrolled 
in institutional-on-farm training under Public Law 550 in December 
1956. Taking full advantage of this educational opportunity he 
applied many improved production and management practices on the 
farm. In 1957 his exhibits of grass silage, corn silage, and hay all 
took ribbons at the Vermont Farm Show. In 1958 he was selected 
as the Vermont Dairyman of the Year. The same year he was also 
selected as the New England Green Pastures in Winter winner. The 
latter is a very popular program in which most of the best farmers 
of New England participate. Success of the farm as a business oper- 
ation was the main consideration for both of these recognitions. 
There can be no doubt that institutional-on-farm training has con- 
tributed largely to Mr. Lewis’ establishment in farming and that he 
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will continue to be one of the outstanding dairy farmers of the 
northeast. 

There has been a great revolution in the agricultural field in this 
country in the past few years. A young man can no longer take 
two horses and a plow and go out to earn a living from ‘the soil. 
Science and mechanization have changed the structure of farming. 
Farms are increasing in size and complexity of management. Even 
though some fewer farmers will be needed in the future to produce 
the food and fiber needed by our ever-increasing population those who 
have this responsibility must have had sound, thorough, agricultural 
training. The opportunity for young men in farming is excellent 
because of the relatively high average age of today’s farmers. A 
majority of the young men w vho are established in farming today are 
products of institutional-on-farm training in agriculture. 

Time is of the essence to our youth. T hey have been left a rich 
heritage, but to enter and contribute to our vast economy, they must 
be prepared with all of the education and training they can possibly 
achieve. On the other hand, our high cost of living makes it neces- 
sary for them to assume roductive work as soon as possible. The 
youth who are first trained for the work that best suits their capabil- 
ities and interests constitute a priceless asset for America’s economic 
and social security. 

The provisions of S. 1138 which entitle a veteran to a period of 
education or training equal to 114 times the duration of his service 
on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, are highly 
commendable because, in order to achieve their prescribed objec- 
tives, many programs of education or training will require all of 
the time allowed. Institutional-on-farm training is such a program. 

In final analysis the strength and security of any nation is, to a 
large measure, dependent on the ability of its agriculture to efficiently 
produce the food and fiber needed by its populace and industry; the 
technically trained manpower to support an automated industry; 
and an educated populace capable of maintaining and expanding our 
national economy, security, and democratic ideals. 

If after 2 or 3 years in the armed services a young man finds 
that, because of responsibilities, he must go immediately to work with- 
out training we have lost a potential scientific agriculturist, engineer, 
technician, or scientist. Where are all these trained workers going to 
come from to maintain our national welfare? A program that will 
assure educational opportunity to our veterans holds great promise 
of meeting these needs. 

We in vocational education have great confidence in the legislative 
branch of our Government. We know that this great body will make 
every effort to pass legislation that will best serve the individual 
and the Nation as a whole. We strongly urge your enactment of 
legislation that will provide education and training benefits to vet- 
erans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963. 

Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Watson, thank you for this fine state- 
ment on the problem of training for agriculture. I think you are 
pointing out that the opportunities of the past generation of a young 
man to get himself two horses and a plow—down in my section of the 
country it was two mules and a plow and maybe one mule, in a Georgia 
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stock they used to say—and go out and earn a living depended on 
health and physical strength. You have pointed out how that day 
has passed. You summarized in a few paragraphs, the agricultural] 
revolution both as to method and production, going on in this country 
and, hence, the necessity for training. 

Thank you. We will reserve questions until all of the witnesses have 
finished. 

Our next witness is Mr. John Fusaro, Jr., a veteran of World War 
II, who received vocational education under Public Law 346. 
Mr. Fusaro, please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FUSARO, JR., VETERAN OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. Fusaro. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman, my name is John Fusaro, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
I am a veteran of World War II, trained under Public Law 346 by 
the School District of Philadelphia, Pa. 

I should first like to express my appreciation at the opportunity of 
being able to appear before this committee and contribute in any way 
that I can to further the extension of veterans’ benefits to those men 
entering the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. Perhaps the best 
way to demonstrate the benefits of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
is to become somewhat autobiographical. I feel that I was pretty 
much the average serviceman and in giving my history it should 
present a rather fair picture. After attending the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools up to and including the second year of high school I left 
to go to work. During those depression years it was “difficult to find 
employment and not possessing any particular skills my first job 
was serving newspapers. I then worked as a delivery boy for a 
grocery chain after which I became a busboy at the Phil: adelphia 
Cricket Club. For the 2 years immediately prior to my entry into 
the service I worked asa chauffeur. I cite these incidents of flounder- 
ing around in the employment field primarily to demonstrate the im- 
portance of having a trade or vocation. 

My 5 years in the Army were not particularly impressive. I served 
as technician, fifth class, in the Field Artillery with the exception 
of 10 months spent in the hospital due toa truck accident. The major 
portion of my military career was spent in the United States. During 
the final year I was stationed in the South Pacific. 

While I have long since passed the date for further training under 
the GI bill, realizing the value of augmenting my abilities, I have 
enrolled in the Temple Technical Institute where I am studying archi- 
tectural design and building construction. It is my intention to re- 
main in my present field, advancing as far as I am able. Thanks to 
the GI bill the future of my wife and now two daughters, looks much 
brighter than the days before I entered the service. 

have come here to Washington not only to further the interests 
of veterans’ training but to express my appreciation to the Govern- 
ment that has made all this possible for me. 

Incidentally, I have with me copies of a report covering the Phila- 
delphia Schood District program. There are enough for distribution, 
and I should be happy to give them to you. 


Should you gentlemen have any questions, I shall be happy to answer 
them to the best of my ability. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Fusaro, this is a very stimulating report 
of how this program has enabled you—through your own diligent 
application and by combining the program—to pass through the 
grades of unskilled labor to apprentice labor, to skilled labor, now 
to a technician and about halfway between the technician and a highly 
skilled professional man, a field that requires a high degree of applica- 
tion, architectural design, and building construction. 

I want to congratulate you on the beneficial uses to which you have 
put the program, and we will include in the record this report from 
the Board of Public Education of the School District of Philadelphia, 
to show what it has done under the veterans’ program to enrich the 
lives of the veterans and enhance the welfare of the Nation. 

(The information follows :) 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EpUCATION, ScHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, TO THOSE WHO SERVED THE NATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Leon J. Obermayer, president, the board of public education 
Allen H. Wetter, superintendent of schools 

William E. Burkard, associate superintendent 

Add B. Anderson, secretary and business manager 


Services for Veterans 


William E. Brunton, director 
Nathaniel Nathanson, assistant director 


SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


Veterans’ Education 


The Philadelphia School District was given the first World War II veterans 
training contract in the United States on August 23, 1943. 

Objectives 

1. Accelerated high school diploma course; 

(a) Tocomplete academic training for college entrance 
(b) Diploma for employment requirements 
(c) Cultural development 
2. Vocational-technical courses: 
(a) To earn livelihood 
(b)Gain advancement lost through services in the Armed Forces 
(c) Retraining necessitated by disabilities incurred in service 
(ad) Meet apprenticeship requirements for on-the-job training 
Courses 

Fifty-nine at peak, including railroad instruction, X-ray technician, mer- 
chandising, agriculture, optical mechanics, shoe repair. At present 24 courses 
still in operation. 

Extracurricular activities: Baseball, basketball, softball, school paper. 

Enrollment: 6,508 at peak (day, evening, Saturday); total of over 30,000; 
trainees from every State in United States, Hawaii, Philippines, Virgin Islands, 
Canada, Great Britain. 

Location of schools: Benjamin Franklin High School, Bartram High School, 
Bok, Dobbins, Mastbaum, Fleisher Vocational-Technical Schools; nine annexes 
to Bok, including Navy Yard, Pennsylvania Railroad, General Electric Co., Lit 
Brothers Department Store. 


Special features 


Veterans’ housing : Trainees constructed 10 houses for disabled veterans, chiefly 
paraplegic and blind. Specially constructed ramps instead of stairs, wide doors, 
ete. Charges for material only, no labor costs, resulting in saving of over 50 
percent. 

Free eyeglass program: Over 1,000 pairs to needy school children ground and 
fitted by trainees in optical mechanics course. 

Training illiterates: Over 200 trained in prevocational education course. 
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Watch repair for paraplegics: Paraplegics trained in their own homes by Bok 
instructors. 

Junior executives: Course given at Lit Brothers Department Store. All grad- 
uates placed in junior executive positions. 

Railroad instruction: Over 500 employees of Pennsylvania, Reading, and Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroads trained at 30th Street Statien. 
Guidance programs 


Fourteen thousand veterans given tests at Fleisher and Smedley Centers to 
determine aptitudes. 
Testing service 

Over 40,000 veterans given USAFI and GED tests to qualify for high school 
diplomas. 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 


Enacted for training of children of veterans who died as result of military 
service in World Wars I and II and Korean conflict. First student enrolled Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 

Enrollment by course—1948 to 1957 





Accelerated high school____.---- 13, 655 | Offset lithography_.__._____.-_-- 5 
Agriculture, horticulture____-_-- 54 | Optical mechanics__.._____.._-- 117 
Auto body repair... <= 860 | Painting, paperhanging____.---_ 429 
Retemene Heat. 125 | Pmoecerauy oo oe 168 
a NG 8 DAES bi i a NN eas 154 
EE ee alae ee eek eer ele BARS FW iki ek ccttees egewacets 259 
PON NNT i cca 26 | Pawar GOWiNS...s sca 583 
eet ce 33 | Practical nursing.............. 11 
I FT ie a cd gre ea Sk cinco 608 
Oominercial art..........-...2 502 | Prevocational education___.____ 24 
Commercial subjects______--_-- 177.1. Radio, televisions. 33 
Construction technician_____-_~_ 32 | Railroad instruction__._._.__-____ 308 
Clothes Gesien..... A 333 
i a 8 8 nt 20; Related subject instruction.____ 6, 103 
Distributive education_________ 69 | Restaurant practice___________ 176 
Drafting, architectural____.___- 9 | Restaurant management___.____ 11 
Drafting, mechanical______._-___ OF I i cts att 207 
SU 2) Ge eer oS 869 
en sc ok 2 OF 1, 201 | Sign, showcard__.__............. 15 
Food merchandising___________ Oy Were ee. 939 
Foundry practice______________ 15 1 Bipmneere ae 502 
Industrial technician______..___ i Free eee oes 223 
[Industrial chemistry______.___-_ G2.) Went... doe a 168 
Interior decoration____________ aD] Wroemwor.. Jee 648 
URN A ni a ek s $8 X-ray technician. 2. 7 
pemenine Gon. oi 787 —-— 
a NR 153 | Oi hati ditnndiniitsteb dase 31, 542 
a a 42 | 


Senator YarsorovucH. Our next witness is Mr. Ray C. Perrow, presi- 
dent of the Young Farmers of Virginia, from Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Perrow , please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAY C. PERROW, PRESIDENT, YOUNG FARMERS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Perrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ray C. Perrow. 

I am a farmer in the Concord community near Lynchburg, Va., 
and president of the Young Farmers of Virginia, an organization of 
young farmers enrolled in “vocational agriculture classes in the high 
schools. 


I am here to testify in behalf of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 
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Iam a veteran of World War II and, as one of some 20,000 Virginia 
veterans who received institutional on-farm training offered veterans 
of service in the Armed Forces during the past 12 years, I am happy 
to come before you to relate my experience as a young farmer and to 
tell you how this type of training has benefited me. I am sure my 
story is no different from that of thousands of young farmers through- 
out our State and the Nation. 

Unlike most young farmers, I was born and spent my early years 
in the city. Although my family moved to the country when 1 was 
a young man, my father did very little farming. He is a carpenter 
and is still engaged in this type of work. Upon completing high 
school, I enlisted in the U.S. Navy. After 3 years in the Armed 
Forces, I returned to the farm. With my limited farm experience, 
but with a desire to live and work on a farm, I realized I would need 
training in this field. I enrolled in the institutional on-farm training 
program for veterans at my local high school. While in this program, 
I determined more than ever to make farming my life’s work. I also 
found out how much one has to learn to be successful in the business 
of farming. 

With the instructions received in this program and with the advice 
and guidance of my teacher of vocational agriculture, I have been 
able to establish a grade A dairy farm. In 1952 I purchased a one- 
half interest in the home farm and in 1958 the other half. I now own 
153 acres, and have a 36-cow herd. Ours is solely a family-farm 
operation. I have continued to keep up to date in farming methods 
and latest improved practices by attending young farmer classes 
regularly. Members of these classes are affiliated with the Young 
Farmers of Virginia, of which I am serving as president this year. 
Although this organization has no direct relationship to on-farm 
training for veterans, it is an outgrowth and one result of that pro- 
gram. A majority of our Young Farmer class members are veterans 
who received on-farm training under either Public Law 346 or 550. 
Without the training and benefits received from the veterans farm 
training program, I could not be farming today. I can name many 
others in this same category. 

I would like to give you a summary of accomplishments of veterans 
enrolled in institutional on-farm training in Virginia during 1953-54. 
Enrollment for ths period was 1,469 which was many times smaller 
than the peak enrollment of 8,418 for 1949-50. I use figures for 
1953-54 because during that year about half of the enrollment was 
made up of veterans training under Public Law 550 and the remainder 
under other GI training provisions. 

Significant accomplishments of the 1,469 veterans in on-farm train- 
ing classes in Virginia in 1953-54 are: 


SECO OE WUND WOO TIT nn ites semen etic 614 
Number of breeding animals purchased, which includes dairy, beef, and 

UP rE i nn ct neni he he tls cae ddecn aed Si akicad alliemae 11, 080 
Number of items made in school farm shop___-----_-__---_--_----__-_- 11, 952 
Number of farm soil conservation plans developed______.____-__-__---_--- 638 
Number of HOWE CUCHATAS BOLO OG int cere ssindénenesesiot= 529 
Nomber Gf acres of pastare Gevenved.. 5 7, 785 
Number of tractors poromieto000 oo 2 ce a a ee 553 
Number of other farm machines purchased____.......----------------- 3, 284 
Number.of acres.of foresizy. improved n « - nb eee nde en tna 1, 796 
SUI OU SUT OVGUII UN ci ccsecseseseticieptntsieecnenillimctsaintiatinie 260 


Number of homes in which running water was installed___.__.___._______ 403 
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Of course, some of the above would have been done if no trainin 
had been available; however, I know from experience that a major 
portion of these accomplishments was a direct result of instruction 
and assistance made possible by our veterans training program. 

If training for veterans was important 12 years ago, it is even more 
important at the present time. Changes in the business of farming 
are taking place more rapidly than at any time in the history of our 
Nation. When a young man was called to serve in the Armed Forces 
15 years ago, even if he served 4 years, farm practices and methods 
were changed very little while he was away from the farm. Now 
when a young man is called to serve his country, he will not even 
recognize many of the practices being conducted when he returns, 
It is no longer true that a farmer must know only how to perform 
certain practices, he must also know why. In other words, science as 
well as mechanization has completely changed the farming picture. 
We hear much about the increased population that this country faces, 
We also hear that the need for young men in farming is decreasing, 
This may be true, but it is only part of the story. With increased 
mechanization and fewer but larger farms, the need for increased 
education and training opportunities for these young men who remain 
on the farm is greater than ever before. We in Virginia and through- 
out this Nation are not beginning to train the number of farm-operator 
replacements needed. 

We are losing the “cream of the crop” in agriculture, and will 
eventually face an extreme shortage of young men on farms. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. A young man is called to serve 2 years in 
the Armed Forces. He has probably been out of high school 2, 3, 
or 4 years, where he has made a small start toward becoming estab- 
lished in farming. He has accumulated some assets in the farming 
business. When he goes into service he probably disposes of his 
livestock or whatever he may own as his share in a farming busi- 
ness. When he returns to the farm, adjustments have been made 
during his absence, the cost of starting to farm has advanced, and 
new methods introduced. Rather than start all over again, he seeks 
employment elsewhere. 

Let’s take another case. A young man completes his high school 
training and would really like to become a farmer. He realizes that 
in a short while he will be drafted into the Armed Forces. Rather 
than spend that period trying to make a start in farming, he finds 
employment elsewhere and never returns to the farm. These ex- 
amples illustrate how compulsory military service has reduced the 
number of outstanding young farmers continuing in the business of 
farming. 

We must maintain and increase our productive capacity in agricul- 
ture, not only for our increased population but for national defense. 
Many specialized types of farming are coming into existence which 
require highly skilled and trained farm operators. We realize that 
it is most difficult for older farmers to adjust to change. It is there- 
fore necessary that we keep our young men on the farm. We feel 
that making available certain educational and training benefits will 
induce more of our young men to stay on the farm. 

We realize that our country is not engaged in a military conflict 
and we hope it will never be. We understand that the purpose of 
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the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and related legislation 
since that time was to aid veterans of the armed services in making 
the necessary adjustments to civilian life. It was not simply a means 
of remuneration for serving their country in time of war. If this 
was true in 1944 and again in 1952, it should still be true in 1959. 
The adjustments in farming are much more difficult today than in 
either of the previous per iods. 

In view of the invaluable contributions of the veterans training 
program to young farmer veterans of service in World War il 
and the Korean conflict and in view of the continuation of the draft, 
we urge the enactment of legislation that will continue the benefits 
of this training for veterans of service in the Armed Forces who 
entered the service since January 31, 1955. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Perrow, that is a fine statement and very 
interesting. 

If you gentlemen will now just sit as a panel, we may address some 
questions to all of you. 

Mr. Blackwell, our counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Buackwetu. Yes, Mr. Chairman; [have. Mr. Carl, may I begin 
with you since you were the first witness to testify this morning? 

Mr. Caru. Surely. 

Mr. Biackwe tt. Since you officially represent the American Voca- 
tional Association, would you please make a statement regarding the 
stand that your association takes by resolution or committee action, 
whatever its formal form constitutes, with reference to extension of 
the veterans vocational training programs as provided in S. 1138 and 
the other pending bills? 

Mr. Cart. Yes,sir. In regard to the AVA we are very much inter- 
ested in the continuing education of adults of this Nation. We feel 
that the extension of the Veterans’ Entitlement Act is indeed a fine 
thing and we highly endorse such action. 

We have in the audience Dr. Mobley, executive secretary of the 
AVA, and I wish that he would confirm this and add to this statement 
the correct interpretation of this question. 

Mr. Brackwetu. That will be fine. Come around, Dr. Mobley. 


STATEMENT OF DR. M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Dr. Mostry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to confirm this statement by Mr. Carl, 
and I would like to say that some several years ago, I believe it was 
last year or the year before, the house of delegates, which is the con- 
trolling body of our org anization, passed, unanimously, a resolution 
favoring just such legislation that is pending and that we are consider- 
ing here tod: ay. So our membership is officially on record favoring 
this legislation. 

Mr. Buackwetw. That endorsement, Dr. Mobley, is with express ref- 
erence to the educational and vocational training assistance and also 
the vocational rehabilitation training for the disabled veterans ? 

Dr. Mostey. That is correct. 
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Mr. Buackweui. Mr. Carl, back again to questions raised by your 
testimony: What effect does the delay in education and vocational 
training, caused by today’s compulsory military service, have on the 
ultimate amount of education and training that a young man will prob- 
ably receive ? 

Mr. Carn. That is a very difficult question to answer. I know of no 
such studies that have been made. I would say, however, that just 
like college, the closer we live to a college the more chance we have of 
going to college. Therefore, the closer to the time the student finishes 
high school and goes on to further education, the more apt he is to take 
advantage of educational opportunities; the further the time is de- 
layed, the less chances he has of going on to further education. 

‘Mr. Brackwetn. Your experience, then, has led you to believe that 
the interruption caused by compulsory military service is bound to 
have an adverse effect unless it is somehow offset or neutralized ? 

Mr. Cart. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buackwewt. Mr. Carl, in reference to the study you have made 
of the employment situation in Pennsylvania you point out that one of 
the conclusions reached in your study is that a great number of occu- 
pations have jobs going begging because the persons with the appro- 
priate skills are not av: ailable. Now, that is a rather startling fact, as 
I believe is apparent to overyone here. As you know, the vocational 
training provided by this program is intended to provide those skills 
which you stated are lacking in many cases in Pennsylvania today. 

Mr. Cart. That is right. 

Mr. Buackwett. I wonder if you would care to elaborate on that 
point ? 

Mr. Cart. I am very happy to. I am thinking of automobile me- 
chanics. In the State of Pennsylvania, right now, the Pennsylvania 
Automotive Association estimates that we need 5,000 auto me- 
chanics today. It is very hard to get such statements from such 
groups. I have attempted to survey the groups and we are setting up 
a Governor’s committee, a conference, if you please, which will be held 
in June, with these various groups to try and determine the need for 
numbers in all of these different things. We have identified the occu- 
pations but we do not know all the numbers of skilled people needed. 

Let.us take a person who was an auto mechanic a few years ago, who 
went into a war plant; today he is laid off because of automation and 
so forth and so on and he then decides now to’ go back to his former 
occupation as an auto mechanic. Today he is not employable because 
of technological improvements in our automobiles. We find that we 
have dynaflow and automatic transmissions and this previous auto 
mechanic can no longer work at that occupation. 

What we need then, and this will come under the area redevelopment 
bill as well, is some way of taking these people and retraining them in 
a short course to bring their skills up to date and to put them back to 
work. Iam sure we can do many of these jobs in a short time. 

For example, we might take lumbering. We, in Pennsylvania, feel 
that we are‘in the center of the national hardwood lumbering area. 
All of the New England States would be included. We have to go to 
Tennessee to learn to be a lumbering inspector. There are no schools 
in the entire Northeastern United States that can qualify us to do that. 
We need to expand education and training in these different areas. 
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I have been quite concerned that the President’s Study Conference 
on Education a few years ago said that we cannot attempt to teach all 
of these occupations in our public schools. I submit, gentlemen, that 
we must teach all of these in our schools if we are to remain strong, 
if this Nation is to remain strong. I don’t feel that every school 
should be teaching auto mechanics or anything else, but opportunities 
should be provided in this country in our public schools to training in 
all of the occupations which we have need for people. Of these 228 
different occupations which have been identified through the State 
employment office, in these 14 major labor market areas—and I sub- 
mit, gentlemen, that this list of occupations is not complete inasmuch 
as I did not survey the minor labor market areas where we have certain 
occupational fields being practiced which are not located in the 14 
major labor market areas of the State—I would submit that there 
would be possibly additional occupations for which we have not as yet 
identified. 

The supply of toolmakers, I would say, is declining in the State of 
Pennsylvania each year because we are not training enough toolmakers 
and tool designers—all of these highly skilled occupations. Admit- 
tedly, we do not provide full training in our schools. They get credit, 
at least from the industry, toward their full-time apprenticeship or 
journeyman rating. We provide the related instruction under the 
apprenticeship program. We are building the boys on up. We have 
some companies who send all of their apprentices to our schools for the 
first 2 years of their 4-year apprenticeship. 

I hope I have answered your question. 

Mr. BLackwe.u. You have, sir. 

I would just sum up with this question: Is it your belief, then, that 
educational and vocational training for these post-Korean veterans 
would not only help greatly the individuals concerned but also have a 
direct beneficial effect on the Nation’s unemployment problem ? 

Mr. Cart. That is entirely the way I believe. I would like to sub- 
mit that this country has a wonderful program for the retraining of 
the physically handicapped. We are not doing that because of char- 
ity. Weare doing it because it is economical. We expect that within 
4 years they will have paid back to the country at least the cost of 
their training, and from then on they will really be contributing to 
the national economy. If it is true that the physically handicapped 
pay back all cost of retraining and the resulting replacement and the 
necessary hospitalization and operations and so forth that is required 
the veterans could pay it back much sooner than that. So it would 
simply be a wonderful business investment for our country to provide 
such educational benefits for these young men and women. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you very much, Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Buackweui. Now, if I may ask Mr. Watson a few questions. 

Mr. Watson, it has been reported to this committee that many of 
today’s farm youth, who find themselves among this group known as 
post-Korean veterans, after taking vocational agriculture in high 
school and making plans to take up farming, fail to return to the farm 
after their military service. Mr. Perrow, I believe, testified along 
this same line in his statement this morning. 

Do you find that these cases exist in your State, and, if so, do you 
feel that the situation would be corrected if today’s veterans were af- 
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forded agricultural training similar to that provided for the Korean 
veterans? Korean veterans did, largely speaking, as you know, re- 
turn to the farm after their military service. 

Mr. Watson. That is true. I do not know of any definite studies 
that would indicate the proportion of youth who had taken vocational 
agriculture and gone into service, as to what their occupational status 
was after service. We did, however, have a study in our State con- 
ducted last year of graduates of vocational agriculture over the past 
10-year period, whic h of course would include many who had had 
military service after completion of high school, and that study 
showed that about 30 percent of those gr aduates of vocational agricul- 
ture were in farming or in nonfarming occupations. That is as of 
last year. 

To summarize that, about 30 percent of graduates of vocational 
agriculture over the 10-year period are in farming i in our State. And 
that necessarily would include some individuals who had had military 
service. 

Mr. Birackwetu. Mr. Perrow, would you care to add to Mr. Wat- 
son’s statement at this point? You have already spoken to the point 
and I believe stated your belief that the training would help the man 
to return to the farm after his service. 

Mr. Prrrow. I can’t add a whole lot to that. I have some personal 
friends in Virginia that would take advantage of this training if it 
were available to them. Of course, it is badly. needed. We must keep 
these so-called cream of the crops after they finish high school, after 
taking 4 years of vocational agricultural training in high school, and 
going into the military service. They need to continue to get their 
education. This is about the only way I see for them to cet. it. We 
really need to get the farmer on a sound and profitable basis to make 
the economy of the country stronger. 

Senator Yarroroucu. I want to go back a bit, Mr. Watson, to one 
of your statements a while ago. Did I correctly understand you to 

say that of those who took this vocational training in Vermont about 
30 percent stayed in agriculture in Vermont? 

Mr. Watson. That is right; yes. 

Senator Yarroroven. In farming. What do the others do? Do 
you have records? Do they go in farming in other States or do they 
change to other occupations? 

Mr. Watson. A number are in nonfarm agriculture occupations 
which we consider to be a part of the agricultural picture and the 
reasonable outcome of training in vocational agriculture in high 
school. The total of those in farming and in other agricultural occu- 
pations and in advanced training in agriculture was about 60 percent 
total. 

Senator YarsoroucH. About 60, you say ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You would include in that, of course, county 
agricultural agents and those who handle farm machinery, as well as 
those who handle pesticides and insecticides and deal with farmers in 
that capacity ? 

Mr. Watson. That is right, farm service occupations. 


Senator Yarsorovueu. Or maybe direct producer co-ops? 
Mr. Warson. That is correct. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Or different related things serving the 
farmers? 


Mr. Warson. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Thank you. 

Mr. Buiackwet.. Gentlemen, we just received word that the sub- 
committee will have to adjourn in just about 10 minutes.. So, if you 
will indulge me, I would like to proceed rather rapidly now. 

We have two other very important points on which we would like 
to solicit testimony. 

It has been said by some opponents of this and similar legislation 
that the element of Federal control is an objection to its passage. 

Now, Mr. Carl and Mr. Watson, I believe, are particularly quali- 
fied to comment on this. I would like to hear from these two gentle- 
men, and any other comments that the panel would like to make. 

Mr. Caru. As far as we are concerned on the local level, we have no 
evidence of any Federal control. 

Mr. Buackweti. Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Watson. I have worked at both the local and State level, and 
in my experience there has never been any indication of Federal con- 
trol in the program receiving funds under this Smith-Hughes and 
George-Braden Act. That is my own experience. 

Mr. Buackwett. Mr. Perrow, do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Perrow. I don’t know a thing in the world I could add to their 
statements; so far as I know, it has never come into it. 

Mr. Buackwetu. I would like to direct this question to Mr. Carl 
and Mr. Watson. 

We have received testimony before the Education Subcommittee 
on general educational bills, from witnesses engaged in vocational 
educational work that when the vocational program was first set up 
there was some Federal direction as to how the program should be 
run—but that, as the States and local school districts became experi- 
enced in it, the Federal Government graduaily withdrew, exercised 
less and less direction, and left matters in the hands of State and local 
authorities. 

Has that been your experience in your respective States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont or not? 

Mr. Car. In regard to the Smith-Hughes Act with high school 
students, of course there is a requirement under that bill that we spend 
one-half time in shopwork and the other half time in related and 
academic classes. This still holds. The reimbursement which finally 
gets down to us is roughly $35 per pupil, which is to help us in the 
acquiring of the necessary materials to provide this education which 
admittedly is more expensive than general academic types of educa- 
tion. If we do not like this situation we simply would carry on what 
we conceive to be a vocational educational program and forget about 
the $35. It is really a drop in the bucket. It is really $770 for a high 
school teaching classroom unit in our State and considered as such. 
This reimbursement of $770 for a year is not very great. Therefore, 
I do not feel that this really applies very much. It is Federal control 
in that we must have one-half time shopwork. In other words, it 
would be 40 percent shopwork, if we would like to change the program 
slightly to 40 percent shop we could do so without use of Federal funds, 
and perhaps in some of the technical fields one of these days we should 
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consider lessening the amount of required time for shopwork. 
For vocational classes, where we are teaching a trade that 1s fine, 
But in technical courses where you want to get into more mathematics 
and more physics, then I would appeal that perhaps is a little too 
great a time. That would be the only thing that 1 would know of 
where Federal rule affects the local situation. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And there is no attempt there to dictate oth- 
erwise as to how to teach those classes, what textbooks to use or how 
you would otherwise arrange your curriculum or your program ? 

Mr. Cart, Absolutely none. 

Mr. Watson. In my experience the only direction from the Federal 
level has been in terms of minimum standards and actually that is not 
Federal domination because those determinations are made by State 
and local people working with people at the Federal level, so that 


there is a voicing of opinion in establishing minimum standards in the 
£ 


rogram. 

m Now, beyond the meeting of minimum standards which are specified 
either in the acts or in the official interpretation of the acts, there has 
been certainly a decreasing tendency on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use any direction or control. More responsibility con- 
tinually is being placed on the States and localities. 

Mr. Brackwetu. Gentlemen, the next point concerns the implica- 
tions of the basic service formula used in S. 1138 and the other bills 
before the committee. As you perhaps know, there are other bills 
pending before the Congress which have a basic entitlement formula 
different from the one used in the Korean GI bill and the one used in 
S. _—_ and the other educational bills before the committee. 

1138 uses the formula of 114 times each day of service whereas 
a other bills referred to reduce this formula to 1 day of educational 
entitlement for 1 day of service. 

As you can see, the computations on that formula for a 2-year 
period of service will result in about 2 years and 6 months of educa- 
tional entitlement in terms of school years, whereas the same period 
of service under S. 1138 would entitle a veteran to 4 years of school. 

Now, since you have not had an opportunity to review the tran- 
script, I will inform you that representatives of higher education 
testified on this previously and unanimously favored the 114-day 
formula as provided for Korean veterans. 

Now you see the implications of this. Would you gentlemen care 
to comment and state your views on the relative merits of the two 
types of formulas? 

Mr. Cart. I would agree that the 114 days for each day of service 
would be an equitable time allotment, the reason being that while 
most of our courses are 2 years in length, there are some technical 
courses which would require 3 and even 4 years. 

We always have men who would be taking, for example, carpentry. 
As one of the witnesses has testified this morning, he took carpentry 
and became employed as a carpenter; then he wished to build himself 
up in his occupation. This would give him further entitlement to 

carry on in the college or other school of his choice to further himself 

in this occupation after he went through some type of vocational 
training to obtain that all important first job. I would heartily 
recommend 114 days’ entitlement for each day of service. 
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Mr. Biackwett. I might interpolate here, before further comment 
is made, that the main point made by the representatives of higher 
education is that the 114-day formula—providing 4 years of school 
entitlement—constitutes a wider range of educational opportunity, 
one within which all individuals have , ample opportunity to fit them- 
selves. The person with aptitudes leading him to vocational and 
technical training can improve and fulfill those aptitudes and abilities 
within that range, while the person with aptitudes pointing toward 
a longer period of training is likewise accommodated by the formula. 

Mr. Cart. I have a similar problem with regard té acquiring vo- 

cational technical teachers. We encourage some of our veterans to 
carry on with their education. They go ‘out and they must have at 
least 6 years in the trade in which they are going to teach. For in- 
stance, carpentry. They must also complete 30 college credits to be- 
come certified as a teacher and we try and get them started toward 
vicking up that 30 credits by offeampus extension education from the 
P Pennsylvania State University so they can become, by the time they 
coniplete their 6 years, 2 years with us, plus 4 years in industry, they 
are then certified as a teacher. This is the way we get vocational 
teachers. If we couldn’t do something like this we would be really 
in a bad state because we do not get these men for this type of teach- 
ing from the colleges, because these men must know the trade they 
are teaching. They must be toolmakers. And we do not find tool- 
makers coming out of colleges. 

Mr. Buackweti. Your point here is that the reduced formula will, 
as a practical matter, prevent you from obtaining any vocational 
teachers ? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. 

Mr. Biackwetu. From this program? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. 

Mr. BLackwELL. Although you could give some of your shorter 
courses and train the men to perform occupations, you would get 
very few, if any, teachers from this program ? 

Mr. Cart. That is right. This materially helps these men develop 
along this line. 

Mr. Warson. I certainly concur with the broader educational op- 
portunity that will be provided by the formula as indicated in 1138. 
I would further say that in training in agriculture, depending upon 
the previous educational training, of the individual there may be 
many cases where there is an indicated need for 36 and 48 months of 
training in agriculture properly to orient a veteran in that field. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That completes the hearing for this morning. 

I want to thank all of you gentlemen who have come here from your 
homes to testify at this hearing. 

The hearing will now be recessed until Friday, April 17, at 2 p.m. 

Thank you ‘all very much for your attendance. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m. the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., Friday, April 17, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs now resumes hearings on 
S. 1138, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance 
benefits for post-Korean veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide edu- 
cational benefits for post-Korean veterans; and S. 1050, to provide 
educational assistance for orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

I am glad to note at this time that there are so many servicemen 
present at this hearing who have come here on their own time. It 
carries me back in my memory to my active service during World 
War II, when one combat division in which I served had the lucky, or 
unlucky, break, depending on however you view it, of having served 
on three continents. 

We welcome you servicemen here. I think that some of the opin- 
ions that I have on veterans affairs were formed by me while I was 
in uniform in service. We hope that some of the problems that the 
Government has in some of our endeavors on behalf of a stronger 
economy, with better laws, and a stronger Nation, will cause you to 
gain some benefit from these hearings. 

We have with us today witnesses from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The formal statement of the position of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will be presented by Timothy F. Daley, Associate General 
Counsel for Legislative Services. Mr. Daley is accompanied by Ray 
P. Bland, Director, and Alfred T. Bronaugh, Assistant Director, 
Legislative Projects Service II; Wilton B. Gundlach, Acting Direc- 
tor, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service; Robert W. 
Jett, Acting Special Assistant to Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service; Fred H. Branan, Principal Research Specialist, Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Educational Service; Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits; Phillip N. Brownstein, Director, and Phillip J. Maloney, 
Chief, Legislative and Regulatory Staff, Loan Guaranty Service, 
Department; of Veterans’ Benefits. 

Now, Mr. Daley, proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY F. DALEY, ASSOCIATE GENERAL 
COUNSEL FOR LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RAY P. BLAND, DIRECTOR, LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROJECTS SERVICE NO. II; ALFRED T. BRONAUGH, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS SERVICE; 
WILTON B. GUNDLACH, ACTING DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS’ BENEFITS; ROBERT W. JETT, ACTING SPECIAL AS. 
SISTANT TO DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION SERVICE; FRED H. BRANAN, PRINCIPAL RESEARCH 
SPECIALIST, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
SERVICE; PHILIP N. BROWNSTEIN, DIRECTOR, LOAN GUARANTY 
SERVICE; AND PHILLIP J. MALONEY, CHIEF OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND REGULATORY STAFF, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Datey. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Veterans’ 
Administration appreciates this opportunity to present its views on 
the measures now before you. The Administrator has already filed 
with the committee reports outlining his views and recommendations 
on these measures. 

Except for S. 906, these bills present the basic question of policy as 
to whether additional benefits should be extended to veterans who have 
served during the period of the peacetime draft. These veterans are 
now eligible for certain very important and valuable benefits. These 
include death and disability compensation benefits, hospital, and 
medical care for service-connected illnesses, and special term national 
service life insurance if they are disabled as the result of their service, 
In addition, unemployment compensation, which was one of the read- 
justment benefits afforded the Korean group by the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, is now available to post-Korean veterans on a 
permanent basis pursuant to Public Law 85-848. 

The most comprehensive bill now before you is S. 1138, the chair- 
man’s bill. It would add to the existing benefits available to these 
veterans vocational rehabilitation for service-connected disabilities 
and, with some modifications, three of the readjustment benefits of 
the Korean GI bill—namely, education and training, home and farm 
loans, and mustering-out pay. The last-mentioned program is admin- 
istered by the service departments, and we assume that the committee 
will look to the Department of Defense for specific comments on that 
aspect of the subject. 

Section 3 of S. 1138 would amend chapter 31 of title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the existing vocational rehabilitation program 
on the same basis as it has heretofore been provided for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict to persons disabled as the result 
of service after January 31, 1955. Vocational rehabilitation is given 
distinctive treatment in the bill in that it would become a permanent 
veterans’ benefit and not limited to the period of the draft laws. This 
benefit has proved to be extremely worthwhile, not only to the vet- 
erans themselves, but to the Nation as a whole in enabling persons 
disabled by their service to become self-sustaining. Accordingly, our 
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Administrator has wholeheartedly endorsed the principle of extendin 
it to the peacetime group as a permanent program to go hand in hind 
with disability compensation. 

The Administrator has suggested, however, in his recent report to 
the committee, that it would be desirable to distinguish between per- 
sons with the more serious disabilities, who may be presumed to be 
in need of vocational rehabilitation unless the contrary is shown, and 
persons with lesser rated disabilities who would not be as likely to 
need this type of assistance. This approach, of course, recognizes that 
if a disability, although rated only 10 or 20 percent on the basis of an 
average impairment, does cause a decided employment handicap in an 
individual case, vocational rehabilitation should be as fully available 
as in other needy cases. Language to implement this suggestion is 
contained in the VA report. 

The Administrator also pointed out that the subcommittee might 
also wish to consider providing vocational rehabilitation for those 
individuals disabled by reason of service between the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the Korean conflict. There seems to be 
no real reason to exclude those few individuals disabled during that 
period who may still need and be able to benefit from this type of 
assistance. 

We have estimated that the direct benefit cost of extending voca- 
tional rehabilitation to the post-Korean group on the same basis as it 
was provided for the war groups would cost $6 million in fiscal year 
1960 and would increase to $27 million in fiscal year 1964. If it were 
extended on the modified basis suggested in the VA report, the com- 
parable figures would be $4 million in fiscal year 1960, increasing to 
$17 million in fiscal year 1964. If the group who served between 1947 
and 1950 were included, these estimates would be somewhat greater. 
A concurrent general education program would reduce them. 

Sections 2 and 4 of S. 1138 would extend to persons serving during 
the draft period—February 1, 1955, through June 30, 1963—education 
and training in an almost identical form to that provided for Korean 
veterans, and home and farm loans on a similar basis to that afforded 
the war groups. The post-Korean veteran would also be permitted to 
apply for a direct home loan from the VA in a credit shortage area, 
but no additional money would be made available and no loan could 
be made after July 25, 1960, except pursuant to a commitment issued 
by the Administrator prior to that date. The major distinction in the 
loan guarantee program would be that a post-Korean veteran would 
be required to pay a fee of not over one-half of 1 percent of the loan 
amount as a prerequisite for the guarantee of the loan or the making of 
a direct loan. This fee would go into a mortgage guarantee fund to be 
used for the payment of claims, expenses, and losses arising out of the 
guarantee transactions under the proposed program. 

S. 270 and S. 930 would extend the education and training benefit to 
persons serving during the draft period. 

The readjustment benefits rest on different considerations from those 
underlying a service-connected benefit such as vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Education and training, loan guarantees, and the other readjust- 
ment benefits were provided to aid veterans whose normal activities 
had been seriously disrupted by wartime military service in returning 
to civilian life. The paramount readjustment purpose of the original 
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GI bill of rights—the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944—was 
reaflirmed and strengthened by the Congress with the enactment of 
the Korean GI bill—the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. This concept has proved to be sound and the programs have 
been successful in meeting the particular situations i which they 
were provided. Whether similar benefits should be afforded new 
groups should be tested against this readjustment principle and the 
special needs of the proposed beneficiaries. 

By their nature, these readjustment benefits are geared to an over- 
all situation and cannot be individualized as is the case with benefits 
for the service disabled. The Veterans’ Administration does not be- 
lieve that present service can be equated with service during a sus- 
tained period of actual hostilities for the purpose of broad readjust- 
ment programs. The hazards and dislocations are considerably less 


widespread and the serviceman is in a much better position to antici- . 


pate and plan for meeting the problems of civilian hfe after perform- 
ing his assigned period of military service. 

The estimated cost of the education and training benefits under S. 
1138 would be $93 million in fiscal year 1960, jumping to $327 million 
in fiscal year 1961, and continuing to increase to $506 million in fiscal 
year 1964. It would gradually decrease thereafter to the end of the 
program in 1973. The cost to the Government of the proposed exten- 
sion of loan guarantee benefits is not subject to precise estimate. The 
Administrator’s report pointed out that it is quite problematical 
whether a one-half of 1 percent fee, which is the maximum permitted 
by the bill, would be adequate for offsetting the expenses resultin 
from claims under the guarantee and the subsequent expenses whic 
might result from the acquisition of properties, their management 
and sale. To the extent that the fund, which would be derived pri- 
marily from such fees, proved inadequate, it would be necessary that 
claims be paid from appropriated funds. Based on the present rate 
of entries into the Armed Forces, we estimate that from 1 million to 
1,250,000 veterans would use the home and farm benefits and obtain 
guaranteed loans, at an estimated administrative cost to be borne out 
of appropriations of from $40 million to $50 million. 

The cost of S. 270 or S. 930 would be comparable to that of the edu- 
cation and training provisions of S. 1138, with the exception of the 
special provision in S. 930 for retroactive payments to persons who 
had trained before the bill’s enactment. We estimate that the cost of 
this retroactive feature would be about $59 million. 

The other two bills under consideration during the course of this 
hearing present entirely separate questions from the measures hereto- 
fore discussed. 

S. 906 would effect a desirable modification somewhat of a technical 
nature in the requirements applicable to a veteran’s change of pro- 
gram under the Korean GI bill. In substance, S. 906 is identical with 
S. 4031, which was favorably considered by the full committee last 
year and which passed the Senate but was not acted upon by the 
House. We were unable to estimate precisely the increase in direct 
benefit costs which might be attributable to the enactment of this bill, 
but obviously it would be relatively small. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration recommended its enactment. 
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Lastly, S. 1050 would extend eligibility for war orphans’ schooling 
to the children of persons who die from a disability arising out of 
service between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. At present the 
benefit is limited to children of war veterans whose death arose from 
their war service. 

The problems of the children of veterans who die as the result of 
peacetime service have not been ignored, however. The Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, enacted after the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956, provided dependency and indem- 
nity compensation on a substantially higher monetary level than had 
theretofore been provided by death compensation and eliminated the 
distinction between wartime and peacetime service. Special provi- 
sions are made for a child between the ages of 18 and 21 attending 
school. In the case of such a child who has lost both parents, the rate 
is $70 per month. In the case of a child with one parent living, the 
additional dependency and indemnity compensation is $35 monthly. 

The Veterans’ Administration seriously questions whether the 
underlying purposes of this special type of war program are realis- 
tically served if it is extended to children of veterans whose deaths 
result from disabilities incurred in service at the present time. There 
are significant differences in the nature and circumstances of that 
service when compared to the hazards and dislocations of service 
while the Nation is at war. 

Moreover, since this matter must be examined largely on the basis 
of the kind and conditions of service involved, it is quite pertinent 
to consider whether the situation would not be rather similar if, 
instead of service during a period of draft, the service concerned 
were in a normal time of peace. Except for the fact that in a normal 
time of peace the service would be performed largely by those follow- 
ing a military career, the problem would remain much the same. On 
the merits, therefore, the proposed extension to cover the draft period 
might well be later urged as a precedent for providing a similar 
service-connected benefit forthe children of those dying from dis- 
ability incurred in routine peacetime service. This, of course, would 
depart radically from the essential purposes of the war orphans’ 
program as it was originally conceived and now operates. 

It is estimated that the cost of S. 1050 would approximate $114,000 
in fiscal year 1960 and increase to $1,500,000 in fiscal year 1964. The 
annual cost would increase thereafter to a peak somewhat less than 
$3 million. 

To summarize the VA position, we recommend the extension of 
vocational rehabilitation for service-disabled veterans on a perma- 
nent basis, and we favor the enactment of S. 906. We are unable, 
however, to recommend the enactment of legislation to provide educa- 
tion and training, home and farm loans, and war orphans’ schooling to 
persons serving during the period of the peacetime draft. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that the Bureau would favor the enactment of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation provisions of S. 1138 if modified as proposed 
in the VA report; that it favors the enactment of S. 906; that it 
strongly recommends that S. 1050 not be enacted; and that the enact- 
ment of the readjustment benefits proposed by S. 270, S. 930, and 
S. 1138 would not be in accord with the program of the President. 
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With your permission, I offer for the record a more detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of these measures than I have included in the text of 
my statement. 

‘T can read those estimates, if the chairman wishes, or merely enter 
them for the record. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I believe I will ask you to read them, please, 
Then we will have them in mind. 

Mr. Daury. Very well, Mr. Chairman. [Reads:] 


VA EstTIMATE or Cost or 8S. 270, S. 930, S. 1050, anno S. 11388 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (SEC. 8, S. 1138) 


If amended 
As proposed as proposed 
Fiscal vear— by the bill by VA 

I a tl lac clea ri leat lane $6, 000, 000 $4, 000, 000 

IN i i hd a acl ati ans ial Realale ale alas 13, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
i a ae a 19, 000,000 12, 000, 000 
DI Sin in oc gnvec cadeinsnoms hers avin karl Wocepaygea gnc ee ae 24, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
9068s on a a eka 27, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 


Administrative costs, including counseling and beneficiary travel, would ap- 
proximate one-sixth of direct benefit cost. The foregoing estimates assume 
that vocational rehabilitation is extended but that an education or training 
benefit would not be available to post-Korean veterans. If education and train- 
ing is generally available to the post-Korean group as a readjustment benefit, 
the foregoing estimates should be reduced by approximately one-half on the 
assumption that approximately 50 percent of the potentially eligible disabled 
veterans will for one reason or another elect to take training under the read- 
justment program rather than the rehabilitation program. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING (8S. 270; 8. 980; SEC. 2, 8. 1138) 


Monthly Cost of 
Fiscal year— average trainees direct benefits 
BOeO eon Ain teeta eee 70,000 *$93, 000, 000 
ION Se eee Sista eee eee 246,000 327, 000, 000 
RSs cians d st ost nenind omens enetio teemeadanenee 329,000 437, 000, 000 
i a lg PMR tag aie lb cae a ons Cee ernie 375,000 498, 000, 000 
Da ca ce gga acto eg cl 381,000 506, 000, 000 
WO a Pa oe a 379,000 504, 000, 000 


1The cost of 8. 930 for fiscal year 1960 would be increased by an additional $59 million, 
i.e., to $152 million, by reason of a provision for retroactive payments for periods of educa- 
tion and training pursued prior to its enactment. 

Administrative cost would be about 4 percent of direct benefits cost. 

Fiscal year 1964 would be the peak year. After that the annual cost should 
decline, based on the eligibility period of February 1, 1955, through June 30, 
1963. 

HOME AND FARM LOANS (SEC. 4, 8S. 1138) 


The cost to the Government of the proposed extension of the loan guaranty 
benefits is not subject to precise estimate. It is quite problematical whether 
a one-half of 1 percent fee—the maximum permitted by the bill—would be 
adequate for offsetting the expenses resulting from claims under the guaranty 
and the subsequent expenses which might result from acquisition of properties, 
their management, and sale. To the extent that the mortgage guaranty fund, 
which would be derived primarily from such fees, proved inadequate to meet 
these expenses, they would be paid out of appropriated funds. No additional 
direct loan funds would be provided by the bill beyond those which will be 
available under present law for the World War II and Korean veterans. Hence, 
no additional direct loans would be authorized, but there would be an increased 
demand for the limited amount of direct loan money available. 

If the number of entries into the Armed Forces continues at approximately 
the present rate, we estimate that from 3 million to 4 million veterans will 
become eligible for the loan benefits of the bill. Of this number, we would esti- 
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mate that from 1 million to 1,250,000 veterans would use the benefit and obtain 
guaranteed loans at an estimated administrative expense, to be borne out of 
appropriations, of from $40 million to $50 million. 
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It is estimated that the direct benefit cost attributable to enactment of the bill 
during the next 5 years would approximate $114,000 in fiscal year 1960; $339,000 
in fiscal year 1961; $656,000 in fiscal year 1962; $1,100,000 in fiscal year 1963; 
and $1,500,000 in fiscal year 1964. Annual costs would rise slowly after the 
first 5 years to a peak of no more than $3 million. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present the 
views of the Veterans’ Administration. Our panel is available to 
answer questions or discuss the details of these measures as you would 
like. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Daley, as associate general counsel for 
legislative services of the Veterans’ Administration, of course you 
have a general familiarity with these different veterans’ programs 
and how they work. That is part of your work at the legislative 
service, is it not? 

Mr. Datey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. You keep up with the veterans’ programs 
and the broad overall picture of their operation ? 

Mr. Datry. We try to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Would you comment on the values to the 
individual veterans and to the Nation that have been derived from 
the educational provisions of the GI bill of rights for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict ? 

Mr. Datey. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to, but I think you 
might prefer to hear from the acting director of the vocational re- 
habilitation and educational program, who has the complete picture 
of the programs themselves, Mr. Gundlach. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. He hasa paper to present? 

Mr. Datry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroueH. He has a statement to make? 

Mr. Datry. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We will wait and reserve the questions alto- 
gether. Do you have an initial statement to present, or is it just 
answering the question ? 

Mr. Gunptacu. I anticipated the questions, and in anticipation of 
that I prepared a statement. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you. Proceed. 

Mr. Gunotacu. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to bring before your committee a few of the facts on the accom- 
plishments to date of the vocational rehabilitation and educational 
programs and training programs administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Veterans’ Administration conceives that its major responsi- 
bility in this area is in the administration of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion laws. The intent of these laws, Public Law 16, and its amend- 
ment, Public Law 894, as codified under title 38, United States Code, 
chapter 31, is to return to productive and self-respecting lives the 

veterans who have come out of the service to their country with physi- 
cal impairment or disability. 
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Under the mandate of Congress, the Veterans’ Administration has 

operated since 1943 the world’s most ambitious, scientifically based 
rehabilitation program. 

More than 670,000 individually disabled veterans have entered into 
courses of training, each one of which is specifically designed and tail- 
ored to the individual veteran, taking into full account his strengths 
and assets as well as the limitations imposed by his disability. 

This important process starts with the definitive medical care, fol- 
lowed by vocational counseling, in which we bring to bear the latest 
research findings and techniques in this growing field. Asa result of 
meticulous assessment of the disabled veteran’s abilities, aptitudes, 
vocationally significant interests, ambitions, and personality attributes, 
an eventual employment objective is selected, in which, through survey 
of occupational openings, there is good reason to suspect successful 
vocational adjustment. If the veteran is to be trained in an on-the- 
job training situation, such an opportunity is located for him. And, 
as necessary, with the employer’s full cooperation, changes are made 
in the working setup so the veteran can secure the necessary training 
despite his disability. 

Similar careful assessment is made of the suitability of training for 
disabled veterans in apprenticeship training, university courses, or in- 
stitutional on-the-farm training. 

More than that, following the completion of training, assistance is 
provided by skilled personnel so that the veteran is enabled to enter 
gainful employment. 

In modern-day vocational rehabilitation planning, the problem of 
the individual veteran is the concern not of a series of individual 
experts, but of a team approach in which the collective thinking of all 
specialists is utilized in the veteran’s interest. That we have had 
most remarkable success with this type of approach is clearly evident 
in a careful followup study of our rehabilitation program. One major 
followup showed that 95 percent of the veterans who completed their 
training were employed; 9 out of every 10 veterans under this group 
were using the skills in their employment that they had acquired in 
the course of their training. Moreover, these surveys disclose that 
the weekly earnings of the disabled veterans who had completed train- 
ing was substantially higher than those who had not. 

In one study, over 99 percent of those who had completed training 
and were doing the kind of work for which they were trained were 
found to be satisfied with the kind of work they were doing. It 
should be noted that in this group of two-thirds of a million vet- 
erans 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon me a moment. Was that two-thirds 
of a million, roughly 666,000, the group where 99 percent of that 
group had received vocational training and had jobs and were satis- 
fied with their jobs? 

Mr. Gunpiacu. Thatisright. That is the group. 

Senator YarsoroucH. It speaks well of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. That is‘a terrific percentage, 99 percent. 

Mr. Gunptacnu. Thank you. I might say, Mr. Chairman, in re 
sponse to your question, I believe you implied it, I referred to the 
group who had completed training and were doing the kind of work 
for which they were trained under the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
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gram. Two-thirds, who had started, completed. There were 670,000 
veterans who entered training. Two-thirds of those have already 
completed. That is the group | was speaking of. a 

Senator Yarsoroven. Of those who have completed training, 99 
percent have found jobs with which they were satis ed? 

Mr. Gunotacn. That is correct, were satisfied with the jobs in 
which they were skilled in or trained in. 

Senator Yarsorouen. That clarifies it. 

Mr. Gunouacu. Practically the whole range of human ills and 
disabilities are represented in this group. Many of them are serious 
disabilities. They include orthopedic disabilities. Over a third of 
the World War ITI trainees had disabilities of this nature. Almost 
one-fifth had conditions which were psychiatric in origin. 

TB and other respiratory diseases, visual and hearing disabilities, 
and cardiovascular disabilities are heavily represented in this group. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Let me interrupt you for another question. 
Of that percentage who had favorably completed the training and had 
gotten jobs that they liked and were satisfied in, did the psychiatric 
cases respond as well as the others who had purely physical disorders 
or physical injuries? 

Mr. Gunptacu. I do not have precise data on the types of disabili- 
ties and their effect on the success of veterans in various occupations. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You don’t have breakdowns between the types 
of disabilities ? 

Mr. Gunpiacn. I do not have it here. It can be found, I think, in 
some detail which we can supply with the committee if it is desired. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you. 


Mr. Gunoiacu. It isin fact, difficult to think of any disability which 


is the result of injury or service-connected illness which is not repre- 
ssented in the large group with which we have worked. The simple 
fact is that as a result of the investment by the Government in. re- 
habilitation, and of the energy and time of the veterans themselves, 
we have been instrumental in returning to productive civilian life an 
extraordinary number of veteran citizens. The basic point is that 
they not only have assumed their place as productive persons in our 
economy, but that in the exercise of their skills, and in earning their 
own living, they have achieved the respect not only of those who come 
in contact with them in their communities, but they, themselves, have 
become self-respecting human beings. 

Going on with the comments relative to the readjustment training 
programs. 

The intent of the readjustment training programs of World War IT 

and the Korean conflict was to restore lost educational opportunities 
to those veterans whose educational and vocational ambitions were 
interrupted or impeded by reason of service in the Armed Forces in 
wartime, and to enable an orderly transition for millions of indi- 
viduals changing from wartime to peacetime pursuits. 
_ Those programs, readjustment programs, have been most effective 
In bringing about their intended results. Through them, the VA 
has assisted more than 10 million veterans in making a prompt read- 
Justment to civilian life as useful and productive citizens. 

The training which they have received under these programs has 
permitted them to enter a wide variety of professional, skilled, agri- 
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cultural, and industrial occupations. Had it not been for this assist- 
ance, we may confidently assume that a large portion of this great 
veteran group would have experienced grave difficulties in overcoming 
the lost opportunities which they sustained because of their long war 
service. 

It is also true that these programs have greatly benefited the Nation 
as a whole. Some 3 million of these war veterans have been trained 
in institutions of higher learning. Many of them have been trained 
in engineering and scientific specialties. For example, a half million 
have gone into engineering occupations. About 200,000 have gone 
into medical and related fields. And 130,000 in physical and natural 
science studies. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the Korean Act as compared 
to the World War II law is that we were provided the statutory means 
to prevent several types of abuses that occurred during the World 
War II Act. The Veterans’ Administration looks with pride to this 
vastly improved program which still numbers nearly a half million 
trainees. 

Pursuing my statement to the provisions for war orphans’ educa- 
tion assistance, the objective of the war orphans’ program was to pro- 
vide opportunities for the education to children of veterans whose 
education would otherwise be impeded by reason of the loss of a par- 
ent who died as a result of injury or disease incurred in wartime 
service. To say it another way, the purpose is to aid such children 
in attaining the education status which they might normally have 
aspired to and obtained but for the death of their parent under these 
special circumstances. 

While the numbers have been small, we feel that this program has 
been noteworthy. About 12,000 have already been afforded educa- 
tional opportunities. The majority of these young men and women 
are pursuing their education in colleges and universities throughout 
the United States and the Philippines. The war orphan program will 
reach its peak in the mid-1960’s. It will then level off and continue 
on for many years. There will probably be a few trainees in the 
year 2000. 

As clearly intended by the Congress, 85 percent of the war orphans 
are entered at college and university levels throughout the coun- 
try. It is to be noted that while the law requires that vocational 
counsel be provided them, the choice of the course and the choice 
of the school is clearly the decision of the parent or the guardian 
and the young man or young woman. 

This concludes the prepared statement I have. However, I be- 
lieve the subcommittee has evinced an interest in the elaboration 
of a few statements that I might take from the Annual Report of the 
Veterans’ Administration for the year 1958 on the readjustment bene- 
fits. 

On page 57 of that report, it is to be noted that we address our- 
selves to the readjustment training programs, and state that this 
program not only assisted Korean and World War IT veterans in 
making a satisfactory adjustment to civilian life, but also raised 
the educational level and technical proficiency of the Nation by im- 
parting greater knowledge and skill to millions of veterans. There- 
by, the Nation has been placed in a better position to cope with the 
difficult and challenging problems facing it. 
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The Korean readjustment training program is predominantly a 
college program. The percentage of Korean trainees who enrolled 
in colleges is almost twice as large as the percentage of World War 
II college trainees. A correspondingly smaller percentage of Ko- 
rean trainees have trained in tratnens and industrial establishments, 
or on farms, and a much smaller percentage have trained in schools 
below the college level. 

The Korean veterans are a serious-minded group, interested in mak- 
ing the most of their educational and vocational opportunities. Their 
interests vary widely as evidenced by the variety of courses and train- 
ing objectives chosen. A comparison with World War II trainees 
discloses that a greater proportion of Korean trainees have taken 
courses in scientific fields and other fields which require the most ex- 
tensive training and knowledge. The scientific field has attracted 
over a quarter million Korean trainees. Of this group, 161,000 se- 
lected engineering, 40,000 selected other physical and natural science 
objectives, such as chemistry, geology, physics, and biology. Almost 
a half million Korean veterans have entered training in craft, trade, 
and industrial objectives. Of this group, 122,000 enrolled in mech- 
anical programs, 134,000 trained for objectives in communications 
fields, and 62,000 trained for metalworking occupations. 

The teaching profession has attracted 107,000 Korean trainees. 
This is a much higher proportion than the World War II program 
attracted. 

A quarter of a million Korean trainees have enrolled in managerial 
and business administration programs and study. Medical and re- 
lated programs have attracted 53,000 Korean trainees, including the 
premedical and predental students. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my remarks in an offer, to the counsel 
of the committee for his information, of a series of information bul- 
letins in which detailed statements relative to the characteristics of 
the trainees and training situations are set forth. If the counsel 
wishes them, I will be happy to leave them. 

Senator Yarsorover. Thank you, Mr. Gundlach. They will be 
accepted as information for the subcommittee, 

On the 3 million figure that you gave us, the veterans under the 
GI bill who had entered institutions of higher learning, colleges, or 
universities, did that include the veterans of both World War II and 
the Korean conflict ? 

Mr. Gunpiacu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And I believe you said 1 million of those had 
entered, did you say, engineering or engineering and related fields? 

Mr. Gunpwacu. I said a half million had gone into engineering 
occupations. 

Senator Yarsoroven. A half million ? 

Mr. Gunpuacu. Yes, sir. And followed by 200,000, at that point, 
in the medical and related fields. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. You had a figure of 130,000. What was 
that? 

Mr. Gunpbtacu. 130,000 in the physical and natural science fields. 

Senator YarsoroucH. These are the veterans of both the Korean 
conflict and World War II who had attended institutions of higher 
learning under those bills? 
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Mr. Gunpiacu. That is correct, sir. 
Senator YarsBoroucu. Do you have available statistics showing how 
many World War II and Korean conflict veterans who obtained train- 
ing under the bill became teachers ? 

Mr. Gunpiacu. I am going to refer to Mr. Branan to see if he has 
that breakdown with him, Mr. Chairman. If he has not, we can get it. 

Senator YarsorouGH. Just in round figures. 

Mr. Branan. The number for Korea is in the annual report. I will 
look up the number for World War IT trainees and give it to you in 
just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Very well. 

Mr. Darter. Mr. Chairman, at this juncture would it be appro- 
priate if Mr. Brownstein, of the Loan Guaranty Service, would give 
you the background of the loan guarantee program ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, I wanted to ask one or two more ques- 
tions at the moment. 

Mr. Dauey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I will ask these questions without waiting 
until you have found that figure. You may submit that at any time 
this afternoon. 

We have had a number of other witnesses before the committee, 
before the Veterans’ Administration was heard from, college presi- 
dents, teachers in colleges, deans, vocational educators, heads of voca- 
tional services from certain States; they testified that persons who 
had trained under the previous GI bills of World War II and the 
Korean conflict are now working in a number of critical fields, such 
as engineering, scientific research, and teaching, and that they are 
thereby making a very valuable contribution to national defense. 

Based on the Veterans’ Administration studies of the program and 
your experience in administrating it, my question is: Does the Vet- 
erans’ Administration agree with their testimony that the veterans 
educational programs have been beneficial to the national defense, or 
do you take issue with their testimony ? 

Mr. Datry. There is no doubt about it, Mr. Chairman. We do 
not take issue with the great value that has been received by the war 
veteran population through the readjustment programs in education 
and training. 

Senator YarsoroucH. There has been a Census Bureau study, too, 
that has concluded that, because of the improved earning capacities 
of the veterans who have pursued either higher education in the col- 
leges or vocational training, which have enabled veterans to make 
higher tax payments, the cost of the veterans educational and voca- 
tional training programs will be self-liquidating. 

Does the Veterans’ Administration have any studies or conclusions 
on that, in addition to those of the Census Bureau ? 

Mr. GunpLacu. We do not have any studies that would substantiate 
that or refute it. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. On the increased earnings of the veteran ? 

Mr. Gunvtacn. That is correct with respect to the tax effects. 


Senator Yarsorouen. Or what that means in just cold tax revenues 
to the Nation? 


Mr. Gunoiacu. No. 
Senator Yarsoroven. I asked the specific question about teachers 
a moment ago because I had heard from a former witness that hun- 
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dreds of thousands of teachers received training under the programs. 
I do not have that specific statistic at this time. Do you have it now? 

Mr. Gunviacu, I have it now. I can supply it. Of the Korean 
program, there were 107,000 who studied for the teaching profession. 
From the World War II program, 229,000. There was a total of 
336,000 who trained for the teaching profession under both bills. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Are those the ones who received enough 
training to be teachers, the ones who qualified as teachers? 

Mr. Chennai: No. I would have to qualify that by saying that 
our records just indicate those who trained for that profession. We 
unfortunately do not have a figure as to how many completed that in 
the readjustment program. But they entered training for that 
objective. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But you know from your general experience 
it would be relatively high as a percentage ? 

Mr. Gunpiacu. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. And, of course, with the Nation now having 
a shortage of some 135,000 to 140,000 trained schoolteachers, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would agree, would it not, that this was an aid 
to the Nation in the field having a very critical shortage, to train 
teachers to teach the very rapidly growing population in this 
country ? 

Mr. Gunpuacn. The Veterans’ Administration would agree to that. . 

Senator YarsoroucH. You had other facts to present? 

Mr. Datey. Mr. Philip Brownstein, Director of the Loan Guar- 
anty Service, has a statement on the loan guaranty program. 

Mr. Brownstetn. I have, Mr. Chairman, for your committee a 
brief summary of the accomplishments of the loan guaranty program. 

From the beginning of the loan guaranty program in 1944, through 
February of 1959, the Veterans’ Administration had guaranteed or 
insured more than 5.5 million loans, amounting to nearly $46 billion, 
to veterans of World War II and Korea. Under this program, vet- 
erans have been assisted in the purchase or construction of more than 
5.25 million homes, with loans amounting to nearly $45 billion. To 
date, over 25 percent of these loans have been paid in full, and it has 
been necessary to pay claims on only about nine-tenths of 1 percent of 
the home loans guaranteed. 

More than 71,000 veterans have obtained VA-guaranteed or insured 
farm loans, totaling more than $282 million. To date, nearly 75 per- 
cent of these loans have been paid in full, and claim payments have 
been made on 3 percent of our farm loans. 

Over 233,000 veterans have been assisted in business Se ne by 
VA-underwritten loans, and our business loans total nearly $650 mil- 
lion. Nearly 90 percent of these business loans have been paid in 
full, and claim payments have been necessary in a little over 6 percent 
of the loans. 

In connection with the liquidation of guaranteed or insured loans 
on homes, farms, and businesses, our net expenditures for claim pay- 
ments and property acquisitions, and loan acquisitions, so far have 
exceeded our assets by a little over $7 million. This means that, when 
we take into account the mortgages resulting from the sale of our 
acquired property, the assets that we have on hand in the way of un- 
sold properties, the indebtedness of the veterans on deficiencies, the 
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net loss under this program is about $7 million. This, of course, does 
not include administrative expense. 

Senator Yarsorouen. That is the net loss to date; $7 million out of 
how much invested ? 

Mr. Brownstern. Nearly $46 billion, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarroroucnu. $46 billion. You have had $7 million in 
losses out of $46 billion invested to date. What percentage is $7 mil- 
lion of $46 billion? 

Mr. Brownstern. I think it will come out to something over 5 cents 
on every hundred dollars. 

Senator YarsorouGcH. Five cents on every hundred dollars? What 
fraction of 1 percent is that ? 

Mr. Brownstetn. It is under a quarter of 1 percent. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Under a quarter of 1 percent? 

Mr. BrownstTeEIn. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsBorouGH. So, on the question of whether one-half of 1 
percent is enough, in charging the extra amount to protect the Gov- 
ernment on any moneys it might have to pay out in taxpayers’ money, 
hasn’t your experience been that one-half of 1 percent was enough 
to more than double your actual losses ? 

Mr. Brownstern. We raised the question, Mr. Chairman, of 
whether one-half of 1 percent would be enough for this reason: We 
have been in a rising inflationary type market ever since the GI loan 
program has been in effect, since 1944, and, if we assume more stabil- 
ity in our real estate prices, then the question comes up of whether 
the one-half of 1 percent would suffice. 

Senator YarroroucH. Mr. Brownstein, back to this loss; you say 
that was about 5 cents on $100? 

Mr. BrownsTeIn. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. One percent of $100 would be $1, would it 
not ? 

Mr. Brownstein. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. So, a loss of 5 cents on a hundred dollars 
would be about one-twentieth of 1 percent loss, would it not? 

Mr. Brownstern. If I may, let me modify that. When I said 5 
cents on each $100, I was speaking exclusively of our first mortgage 
home loan experience. The $7 million includes farms and business 
losses as well. That brings up our average somewhat. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. Does that bring it up to the one-quarter of 
1 percent? 

Mr. Brownsrern. About that. 

Senator YarsoroueH. So if you took your home loans alone, then, 
your losses would be not more than one-twentieth of 1 percent? 

Mr. Brownsrern. On our home loans alone it would be around 
that; yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouan. I believe the statistics you stated showed 
that the business loan loss rate was higher than either the home loan 
or the farm loan loss rate? 

Mr. Brownstern. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The business loans are not in this bill. 

Mr. Brownstetn. Yes; I understand. This is confined to home 
loans and farm loans, 
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Senator YarsorouGH. So this way a ought to have only the 
lower rates of loss that you testify to, which is far, far below one-half 


Mr. Brownster1n. That is true, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon my interruption. Proceed with 
your statement. 

Mr. BrownstTeIn. The reason why we raise the question with your 
committee as to the adequacy of the half percent is because we + amd 
had such a fine experience to date on the resale of our properties due 
to the higher prices obtainable at the time of liquidation, and, if 
there should be a leveling off or even a modest decline, it would raise 
the question of the adequacy of the half percent. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. You could double the rate of foreclosure 
or triple or quadruple it and your one-half of 1 percent would still 
cover it as long as anything like that existed. It would take a mass 
depression or a mass economic catastrophe to make your one-half of 
1 percent unrealistic. 

Mr. Brownstern. Of course, we have to bear in mind, too, that we 
will continue to have losses on our present portfolio. There still 
are about 3,800,000 of these loans outstanding. Of course, we will 
sustain some losses on them. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But the tendency is the more they pay on the 
loan the more apt they are to pay it off; is that not right ? 

Mr. Brownsrern. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroven. As time goes on and people pay more and 
more, you are less likely to have a loss on the loan? 

Mr. Brownstetn. Seasoning is an important factor; yes. In ad- 
dition to the guarantee or insurance of loans made to veterans by 
private lenders, we have administered a program of direct loans to 
veterans in rural areas and small cities and towns where mortgage 
funds have not been generally available. From the beginning of this 
program in mid-1950 to date, we have made 141,700 loans amounting 
to slightly over $1 billion. About 6 percent of our direct loans have 
been repaid in full, and another 6 percent have been sold to private in- 
vestors. Only six-tenths of 1 percent of these loans have resulted 
in foreclosure or voluntary conveyance. Our direct loan balance 
sheet as of the end of December 1958 shows assets in excess of liabili- 
ties by some $44.5 million, which we have been able to set up as a 
reserve against any future losses. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Pardon me a moment. That $44.5 million; 
is that money that the Veterans’ Administration has accumulated out 
of the one-half of 1 percent interest rate over an amount needed to 
take care of losses? 

Mr. Brownstetn. These loans, Mr. Chairman, are direct loans, 
and they bear an interest rate of 4, 444, and 434 percent. The $44.5 
million is the interest income less the expenses of our losses, less 
what we have paid to the Treasury for our borrowings. We pay the 
Treasury the going rate on the sums that we borrow. This $44.5 
million takes into account all of these factors, and is our net profit to 
date. 

Senator YarsoroucuH. Even after you have.paid the Government 
back and paid the Treasury back, this money that you have loaned 
to veterans at the generally prevailing interest rate ? 
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Mr. Brownstein. That is correct, sir. 
Senator Yarsoroucu. Is this reserve fund of $44.5 million the gross 

amount that the Government has made on that? Have there been 

any transfers out of that fund to the Treasury or any other place? 
Mr. BrownstTEIn. No, sir. 


Senator YarsoroucH. This is the gross profit on the program of 


making these direct loans to veterans? 

Mr. Brownstern. That is right. 

Senator Yarroroucu. So, from a business transaction, if the Gov- 
ernment were a private business, this would be a good business deal 
for the Government, would it not? 

Mr. Brownstein. Well, it does not include the administrative ex- 
pense, but unquestionably the Government has made a net profit to: 
date. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. It has made a net profit on the loans, 

Mr. Brownstein. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroven. So it has not only made credit available to. 
veterans where they could not get credit, but. the Government has 
made money on it when it extended credit. 

Mr. Brownstern. I think it bears out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
mortgage business is profitable. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Some people might say that that is a mild 
understatement. Have you completed? 

Mr. BrownsTeErn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Daley, I havea general question for you. 
or those with you from the Veterans’ Administration. Instead of 
dealing with a specific statistic or set of statistics, it deals with some 
general conclusions that you had in your statement. These are typical 


of the Veterans’ Administration conclusions. Your sentence is as 
follows: 


The hazards and dislocations are considerably less widespread— 
and you are speaking of post-Korean veterans— 


and the serviceman is in a much better position to anticipate and plan for meet- 


ing the problems of civilian life after performing his assigned period of military 
service. 


In your report on the bill, you had this statement : 


The specific period of peacetime service is generally of shorter duration and 
is known in advance and, we understand, present selective service policies are 
designed to promote a reasonable integration of schooling plans with military 
service. Hence, the individuals affected are afforded a better opportunity of 
anticipating the interruption of civilian life and consequently of making the 
necessary arrangements for minimizing the impact. 


On those general statements, I want to remind you of this: that the 
evidence we have heard before this committee, and over before the 
Education Subcommittee, is that half of the graduates of high schools 
in America today, in the top 50 percent of their class, are unable to 
go to college today because of financial impairment of their families’ 
resources, even without the added impediment of time away from 
home in the military services, when they might have been working and 
saving to go to college. That is half of the top 50 percent of the 
graduates in high school. The validity of your generalizations has 
also been challenged by a great volume of evidence presented to this 
subcommittee and to the Education Subcommittee, by witnesses who 
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testify as to why we are not able to get into college those people who 
are qualified for it. 

We have figures for the entire college group in the United States. 
We have letters in the files. I am receiving correspondence from all 
over the country, from servicemen and their parents, from veterans 
themselves, letters from educators, from deans of colleges, and par- 
ticularly the deans whose job it is to enroll these prospective students 
and talk with them about their problems. 

I have received testimony from educators in these hearings. All 
of this evidence is to the effect (1) that the educational plans of young 
men are being interrupted by their military service; (2) that the 
Selective Service System is not achieving coordination of school plans 
with military service; and (3) that as a practical matter it is not 
wthin the power of the average young man to make arrangements that 
will minimize the impact of compulsory military obligation. 

I might say that in the 9-day Easter recess of the Congress, while 
I was in my home State, I had a good many people come to me who 
wanted to know whether this bil] would pass, and when it would be- 
come effective. Sometimes the young people, but generally the par- 
ents and sometimes their wives, have said, “If the bill does not pass 
this year, this will be the final year. We cannot make it. We are 
scratching together everything we can.” 

Their opportunity will be gone after this year. Many are desperately 
hoping that the bill will be enacted this year. In the light of these 
letters we get—some written in pencil by a mother way out on a rural 
route—in the light of this evthines that we have received, I want 
to ask you, other than these generalizations, what actual studies and 
evidence do you have accumulated in support of these generalized 
statements that now that the hot war is over it is not as hard on the 
veterans, that they will be able to readjust, minimize the hardship of 
loss of time out of civilian earnings, or loss of time from college, and 
go on to college? 

Do you have any statistical studies or actual investigations that 
have been made that would support this generalized statement ? 

Mr. Datey. Of course, Mr. Chairman, this proposal to provide an 
educational training program for veterans of the postwar and post- 
hostilities service has been before the Congress before. The genesis 
of the GI bill and the Korean GI bill lies in the readjustment con- 
cept that here you had veterans who were dislocated. There was 
little question but that there was dislocation and a definite need for 
readjustment. 

The executive branch position respecting the proposals today has 
been the absence of the compelling readjustment principle behind 
the proposal. 

If the chairman will indulge me, I am going to ask my associate, 
Mr. Bland, to comment at a little more length on the general observa- 
tions and questions that you have presented. 

Would you mind, Mr. Bland? 

Mr. Buanp. Mr. Chairman, I think that one of the questions which 
you raise, on the fact that studies have indicated that a great many 
young people who are finishing high school today have no plans to 
follow up with advanced education, was something that goes to a 
general condition throughout the country and which is not tied in, 
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necessarily, with the advent of military service and the interruption 
that is occasioned by military service. That, of course, is a problem 
that is of interest to the Congress, and probably raises a question 
as to how far the Federal Government should go in providing assist- 

ance for education generally, and to promote educational pursuits 
of young people gener rally in this country. 

The question of need for a veterans readjustment program is a spe- 
cial one. This need seemed to be rather self-evident, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to a situation like World War IT, where you had a great 
mass of many millions of young men rather abr uptly picked up out of 
civilian life and inducted by the hundreds of thousands into ser vice, 
without any opportunity to plan their educational or their civilian fu- 
ture. We know that that immediately precipitated a real problem 
for them. 

The same was true, somewhat to a lesser degree, in the case of the 
Korean conflict. 

We can only say this, Mr. Chairman: that the situation is certainly 
not as compelling and not as self-evident today with respect to those 
problems as it was during the periods of great conflict when there was 
mass mobilization. 

Answering your inquiry as to whether specific studies have been 
made by the Veterans’ Administration on this, frankly, we must say 
no. There has been no definite plan to extend this program. It is 
something that the Congress has considered from time to time 
through the years. We have had no occasion to make the study, nor 
any special authorization to do so. We can’t speak here, obviously, 
on the basis of actual surveys that have been made covering the period 
since the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, you made some remark about our statements with 
respect to the more lenient selective service procedures which may 
enable young men to plan better for their education after service, or 
which may, in many cases, enable them substantially to complete 
their education before entering their period of service. 

I would like to suggest that Mr. Gundlach speak on that. I believe 
he has provided himself with some direct information on that. We 
would also suggest that the committee might want to hear directly 
from the selective service people on that to get the most detailed type 
of information. 

Let me suggest before reference to Mr. Gundlach, Mr. Chairman, 
that you also have as a very valid consideration the fact that these 
young men—and we are thinking here of the draftees and their prob- 
lems—are brought in for a fixed period of service. That has been true 
for a number of years. The situation certainly may become more un- 
certain as time goes on because of the international situation. We 
don’t know what the future holds. 

But for a number of years, and for the foreseeable future, these 
men are brought in for a fixed period of service, 21 months or 2 years, 
so that they are certainly much better able to nlan with the assistance 
of these more lenient selective service procedures for their readjust- 
ment period, let us say, after they finish that fixed tenure of service. 
It is much different from the problem which was faced by the average 
man who went into World War II service, such as yourself and my- 
self and the others here, when we were perhaps inducted into service 
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and we didn’t know how long we were going to be there. It might be: 
1 year, 2 years, 3 years, and for most of us it was as long as 4 years. 
There is that very marked difference. 

Mr. Chairman, on the matter of the more lenient selective service: 
procedures and how they operate, in our understanding, I would like 
to refer to Mr. Gundlach at this time, if that is convenient. 

Senator YarsoroucH. All right, Mr. Gundlach. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gunp.acu. We inquired of the selective service people and they 
reported to us the age group from which inductions were being made 
now was the 23-year-old group, and that their policies had been in 
the past and still were very lenient with respect to deferments for 
those individuals who were following bona fide training situations. 

When it came to apprentice training, the Selective Service System 
has a set of criteria that they apply. If the veteran was training in 
such a circumstances, they said, “You will be deferred until your 
training is completed.” It is the same with college university training: 

So it would appear that these men, that being the case, would have 
an opportunity to complete training for the objective of their choice 
before reaching the induction age as it is presently being used. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I have voted this year to extend the draft 
for another 4 years, to 1963; I think that our national security de- 
mands it. Is it not a fact, however, that the draft will operate in- 
equitably as to some of our youth? If they are in college, or marry 
young and have children, they may never serve, while other men will 
worry about it, and quit college and go while they are younger to 
get it over with, as they say. Would it not be more equitable if we 
furnished a similar opportunity to that furnished the Korean con- 
flict veterans, to let them know they can go? The time that they 
can attend college under this bill is not unlimited to time anyway. 
It is a day and a half for each day of active service. It is a basis 
on which they can really plan, as to how much time they would 
receive from that training. 

My question is this: Could they not really plan their time better 
if they knew this opportunity for training was coming to them ? 

Mr. Gunpuacu. I think in answer to that we would have to agree 
that the young men of today are faced with a circumstance which 
was not experienced by us older individuals. Unquestionably, it is 
a hindrance, to an extent. Our contention is, however, that the cir- 
cumstances in which they find themselves in the peacetime draft is 
not that which brought about the readjustment programs for the 
World War IT and Korean veterans in that the circumstances are 
quite different. That is our case. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Is it not a fact, though, that the contention 
that. the draft allows students to complete school before they are 
drafted is predicated upon an ideal situation where the students would 
receive their degrees in 4 years by meeting certain standardsand keep- 
ing seriously engaged in their work? Isn’t that the administration 
of the draft law in that regard? Does not that contention assume 
the ideal situation where the student pursues his education uninter- 
ruptedly for the entire period necessary for him to obtain his degree. 
If he has to drop out for a semester, or for two semesters, in order 
to work and save money for the next school year, or possibly to meet 
a financial problem not related to school, would he not immediately 
become subject to the draft ? 
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Mr. Gunptacn. I am sorry, I cannot give the details as to that. I 
do not know as to that. 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. We had testimony here by a witness from the 
University of Minnesota, where they have actually made a study of 
this. The academic vice president has testified here. He testified 
that the specific data showed that in their college of agriculture, for- 
estry, and home economics, more than 71 percent of the students re- 
quire more than the customary 4 years to get a baccalaureate degree, 
simply because students stop and work or have other impediments, 
illnesses, or family problems that arise. They cannot just float 
through in an ideal situation, and go through in 4 straight years. 
That just does not happen for most people. 

In technology, 77 percent had to have more than 4 years; in busi- 
ness, over 61 percent; in education, 73 percent. 

These statistics, based on the actual experience of the University of 
Minnesota, indicate that you cannot work out the situation on a 4- 
year plan that would fit in and make it possible for service and school 
to flow together without dislocations. It will cause further disloca- 
tions. 

The overall statistic was that 69 percent of the students taking 4- 
year courses were not able to finish in 4 years, not because of mental 
inability to finish, but because of their other obligations and impedi- 
ments being such that they could not complete the 4-year course in 4 
years. Sixty-nine percent of all the students in the University of 
Minnesota required longer time. 

When you superimpose on all of these other difficulties a period of 
military service, do you not have a dislocation that will add to the 
probability or, rather, increase the improbability that they will re- 
ceive a degree at all? 

Mr. Gunptacn. I think it is true you do have some dislocation. 
However, I have felt that it might be regarded as minimized by the 
fact that most men probably are able to finish the baccalaureate train- 
ing by the age at which the people are now being inducted, 23. Also, 
T am of the opinion that they are able to get deferments until the com- 
pletion of their college. But asto that last, I do not have substantially 
factual information. But that is my understanding; that they can get 
deferments until completion of college. 

Senator Yarsorouen. In my statement I did not intend to criticize 
the Selective Service as being inefficient, but I was pointing out how 
the very fact of service adds to the problems that the young people 
have. In peacetime service, too, where it is mandatory, where they 
are not entering the Army as a career, or to see the world in the Navy, 
or in the Marines to serve in that great organization, or other reasons 
that impel young men to enlist in normal times of peace, many who 
enlist do so under the impetus of the draft law. Whether they are 
drafted of whether they go ahead and enlist, most of it is because of 
the fact that there is a draft law that does exact of young people a 
period of military service. 

Mr. Daley,’ with reference to the testimony your associates have 
given on the question of dislocation, I can only say that, based upon 
the testimony that we have had from others, and the failure to present 
here any statistical studies showing the absence of dislocation, so 
far as I see the only support for the conclusion that the dislocations 
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are not serious is just this general conclusion itself. As I take it, 
you do not have any statistical studies made anywhere in the country 
showing that these dislocations are not serious or are not serious im- 
pediments to the acquisition of an education by the people who enter 
military service. 

Mr. Daxey. It is rather difficult, Mr. Chairman, to appraise and 
assess that, because, as you know, the position has been that, in the 
peacetime or the nonwar or nonconflict situation, you have a different 
force to contend with. These programs, the World War II and 
the Korean conflict program which came along, not as a consequence 
of but as a, one might say, corollary to the first program, were geared 
to that emergency situation. To try to assess the need for a similar 
program today is to compare different factors. That is the difficulty. 
We have had no mission—that is, the Veterans’ Administration has 
had no mission—to delve into the situation respecting college entrants 
and the college needs or the college dislocations of the new group of 
veterans because of the adherence to the policy and the principle that, 
as a readjustment measure, the proposal does not have the same appeal. 

So, to answer your question categorically, we have not, as far as I 
know, made any specific exploration, analysis, or study to determine 
the extent and scope of these dislocations. 

Mr. Bianp. Mr. Chairman, could I supplement that? 

Senator Yarsorouenu. Certainly. 

Mr. Buanp. As the chairman indicated a while ago, all students 
finishing high school, or a great many of them, are faced with prob- 
lems which might be described as dislocation problems. It is a ques- 
tion of how much more serious those might be for the man who, on 
top of everything else, has to go into the military service. 

We are not certain that that is an extremely complicating factor. 
But let us say this, Mr. Chairman, that we are not here contending 
in support of our position that there are no problems of dislocation 
as a result of the operation of the present draft laws on these young 
people. Admittedly, there will be, in many cases. We think, how- 
ever, that this is a matter of comparing the present situation with 
the large wartime situation when obviously there were problems in 
many, many thousands and millions of cases. 

The question is one of policy : Is the problem widespread enough to- 
day to justify the extension of these rather far-reaching and costly 
readjustment programs? 

That, Iam sure, is what the Congress faces in this matter. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I believe that you. or other members of the 
panel, brought up a few minutes ago this question of how widespread 
the dislocation is, that it was so widespread in World War II. That is 
because we had so many millions more in service, of course. The fact 
is that it is no less serious, is it not, to the one man, to the individual, 
whether you have 600,000 separated from service in 1 year or 4 million, 
on a proportional basis. Would it not be just as serious to that indi- 
vidual if there were just 1,000 separated from the service in 1 year in- 
stead of 1 million? 

Are you making your criteria of whether you endorse the proposed 
law or object to it, or fight it, are you making your criteria how many 
are being discharged in a particular year? 
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Are you not making that your criteria when you say it is not so wide- 
spread: we had millions then ? 

Mr. Bianp. No; I don’t believe that is the criterion, Mr. Chairman. 
Weare suggesting that, in a very high proportion of the cases affected 
by the wartime interruption, there was a real dislocation. It is self- 
evident that the proportion would be much less than that at the present 
time. Wherever that dislocation is serious and pronounced, it is a 
problem. In individual cases it might be a considerable problem, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The question is: How widespread is it in terms of the proportionate 
number of cases affected ? 

We think that the real, substantial dislocations, interruption of 
educational plans, are much fewer under present conditions of service 
than under conditions of service like those in World War IT, when 
many millions of people were brought in rather suddenly and abruptly 
from civilian life to serve an indefinite time, a time which, in the 
average case, proved to be 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Yarnoroucn. These cases of individual hardship are just 
what we are talking about. The fact that these young people serve 
21 months or 2 or 3 years now, coupled with the other statistical facts 
that I gave you about the percentage even with no dislocation, other 
than the economic forces that play on them, who could not go to 
college; does not this added dislocation of 21, 22, or 24 months, or 
3 years, out of their time at the very period of their life when they 
would be receiving this educational opportunity almost in itself show 
it will cause a dislocation in their educational opportunity ? 

Mr. Buanp. There can be no question, Mr. Chairman, but that in 
some cases it will aggravate their problems. 

Senator YarsoroucH. With respect to the loan program, you note 
that the present servicemen at discharge are normally well below the 
usual home buying age for the general population, and that their 
service does not present a substantial obstacle to the acquisition of a 
home at the time they are ready to enter the housing market. That is 
what you say in your report. T am reading now from page 4 of your 
report on S. 1138. This is my preface to the question. That is what 
you said with reference to it: 

Their service does not present a substantial obstacle to the acquisition of a 
home at the time they are ready to enter the housing market. 

You say at the present they are discharged normally at an age 
well below the usual home-buying age for “the general population. 

The question is: What is the present average age of servicemen at 
discharge, and what is the average home-buying age of the general 
population ? 

Mr. Brownstern. I can answer the last half of your question, Mr. 
Chairman. The most recent study that I saw on the ¢ average age of 
the home buyer, the home- buying veteran, was about 33. I cannot 
tell you what.the average age is of the present man being discharged, 
however. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Let me ask you this: Is that average home- 
buying age the first home bought, or all the homes bought? 

Mr. Brownsrerx. We wouldnt know this, except it is the home 


that he is now buying. In many cases, it would not be the first home 
that he bought. 
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Senator Yarsorouen. As a matter of fact, many veterans coming 
out of service bought very small homes at first under the VA program, 
and then, as they acquired families or got married, or as their families 
increased in size, they bought larger homes, often trading the smaller 
homes inon them. Was that not the experience? 

Mr. Brownstern. A good many of the veterans who are entering 
the home-buying market today are men whose families have increased 
or whose income has gone up and they can afford better shelter, a 
larger home. Many of them are buying a house for the second and 
third time. 

Senator Yarsorouen. So your average of the home buyer includes 
everybody who has bought a second or third one, a bigger one, as he 
earned more money, or a bigger one as his family increased some- 
time, whether he was earning much more or not, if he was forced 
to expand, and your statistic does not just include the first buyers? 

Mr. Brownstern. No, sir. 

Senator YarBorouGH. So, dealing with the veteran, you are usually 
dealing with the man who is buying his first home, are you not ? 

Mr. Brownstetn. The one who is immediately coming out of 
service ? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes. 

Mr. Brownste1n. The ones you were speaking of here, the peace- 
time veterans, it probably would be the first time. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. It would nearly always be the first home? 

Mr. Brownstern. There is more likelihood that it would be. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Or likely to be the first home for even some 
veterans of World War IT? 

Mr. Brownstern. I think it would unquestionably be the first home 
in a greater percentage than veterans of World War IT, because they 
are of a younger age when they enter. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. So it would not be a meaningful comparison 
to compare the average veteran buying his first home with the average 
age of all veterans buying homes? 

Mr. Brownstein. I think the point being made there, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that there was not the relocation problem that the World 
War II veteran had. There was not the shortage in the supply of 
housing. There was not the need for putting him in a competitive 
status with the nonveteran who had not been in service. His re- 
habilitation does not require the acquisition of a home as acutely as 
did the rehabilitation of the World War II veteran, I believe it was 
those factors that prompted the statement to which you make 
reference. 

Senator Yarroroueu. Is that what you meant by that statement on 
page 4 of the report? 

Mr. Brownstern. I believe it is those factors that prompted that 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Brownstein, it has been said that, if 
this proposed increase in the VA interest rate becomes law, there 
would be little difference between an FHA loan and the veterans’ 
guaranty loan proposed by S. 1138. Would you please state the ad- 
vantages to a veteran of S. 1138 guarantee loan over an FHA loan? 

Mr. Brownstern. There will be two major ones still in the veterans’ 
favor: (1) The fact that on a GI loan, there is no downpayment re- 
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ae and, of course, there is a downpayment necessary on FHA 
oans. (2) The difference in what he would pay—even paying a flat 
half-percent charge as provided in this measure, this would still put 
him to the advantage of the FHA mortgagor who pays an additional 
one-half percent annually. 

Then, of course, there is the statutory requirement in the GI bill 
that the purchase price of the property may not exceed the reason- 
able value. So he has the benefit of this appraisal. 

Senator YarsoroucH. He has the mandatory benefit and aid of 
appraisal to keep him from being overcharged, which means the Vet- 
erans’ Administration helps him to keep the price down, and the 
benefit of no downpayment—two very definite benefits. 

Mr. Brownsrern. And a half percent in what he is paying for it. 

Senator YarsBorouGH. So there is no validity in the statements that 


have been made to the effect that, with the proposed increased interest . 


rate in the housing bill, there is no difference between this bill and 
the FHA program. There are real benefits, if it should become law, 
to the veterans? 

Mr. Brownstern. There are still some very substantial ones, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Daley, I want to turn for just a moment 
to another bill, S. 1050, the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act. 
Your report has stated the opposition of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to this act, did it not? 

Mr. Datey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The Veterans’ Administration also opposed, 
did it not, the enactment of the War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act of 1956? 

Mr. Datey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsorouen. That has been enacted into law. 

Mr. Datey. It has been enacted; yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouen. And the reason for the opposition at that 
time was virtually identical with the reason at this time? The reason 
at this time for your opposition to this War Orphans Act is virtually 
the same, is it not, as you advanced before ? 

Mr. Buanp. I think it is a little different, Senator. At that time, 
among other things, we pointed out that there was already substan- 
tial recognition of the needs of the war orphans in the compensation 
system, the provision of death compensation, to continue on up 
through the time when the orphan was attending college between 
ages 18 and 21, and we rather thought that was sufficient recognition 
of the problem. This time our report suggests that we don’t have 
the same kind of situation that we had in World War IT and the 
Korean conflict and World War I. This was peculiarly thought of 
as a wartime program. No doubt the Congress was moved by the 
fact that those going into the service were subjected to much greater 
hazards than in time of peace; that the deaths were more numerous, 
the risks greater. You had more widespread family dislocations 
under those circumstances. 

Again, it is a matter of a comparison of the two differing situations. 
But we are, in our statement, at the present time pointing out, Senator, 
that the new Dependency and Indemnity Act provides substantial 
benefits for the orphan child of a veteran, whether wartime or peace- 
time, who has died from service-connected disability. 
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In the case, for example, of an orphan who is left without either 
parent, the amount provided is $70 per month, which usually is dis- 
continued when he reaches age 18. But, if he goes to college after that 
time, the payment is continued until he reaches age 21. 

The present situation is, therefore, somewhat different. It boils 
down again, Mr. Chairman, to a difference in the kind of service which 
is involved at the present time. I realize that you run into an argu- 
ment of this kind: That where, in fact, there is a service-connected 
death, the resulting hardship in the case of the child is the same. 

This was a very novel and unusual program, superimposed on top 
of the compensation program. It was a preference for the war group. 
The question is whether or not that preferred benefit should be ex- 
tended to the peacetime group or to those serving during the draft 

eriod. 

! Senator YArsoroveH. As to that plane that was lured into Soviet 
Armenia, unarmed, shot down, and all the men on it killed, are they 
not running risks just as great as those in wartime? 

Mr. Buanp. I think there is not any question about it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Should not their orphans, in all equity and 
good conscience, be afforded the same opportunity as those lost in 
the Korean conflict? 

Mr. Brann. When you predicate the case on that kind of a situation, 
Mr. Chairman, it is unusual. That happened under present cireum- 
stances and does not very frequently occur. I readily concede that, 


when it does occur, it produces the same kind of hardship and is most 
appealing. 


Senator Yarroroucn. Gentlemen, we may have a few more ques- 
tions. I want to recess the hearing for about 10 minutes. We have 
about 14 or 15 guests from our great sister Republic to the south, 
Brazil, the greatest nation, in size, of course, in South America, and 
one of the two largest Republics in ay coe and in area, who are 


great, friends of our people. We are friends of theirs. They stood 
shoulder to shoulder with us in World War IT, in the time when free 
men were in peril. They are part of the great Western World now, 
where people believe in all the spiritual and intellectual ideals of 
freedom. 

I had an engagement with them at 4 o’clock. We have not finished 
this hearing. We will recess for 10 minutes. I do not know whether 
any of them are engaged in governmental work or not, but they might 
want to see our committee in session. 

T will say, for the benefit of our visitors from Brazil, we are having 
a hearing on a bill that would give certain educational advantages to 
our servicemen who are serving during the cold war. After World 
War IT and the Korean conflict, those who served in those wars were 
given certain opportunities to attend college. We are having a hear- 
ing on a bill now to extend that privilege of attending college for a 
certain number of days for each day of service to those who served 
in the cold war after the Korean conflict had ended. 

We will recess for 10 minutes. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Yarroroven. The subcommittee will come to order. 
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Mr. Blackwell, counsel for the subcommittee, has some questions 
that he wishes to ask. 

Mr. Biackwe.u. Mr. Daley, I call attention to page 6 of your BMS 
pared statement in regard to the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act of 1956. There you point out that the act pro- 
vides dependency and indemnity compensation on a substantial 
higher monetary level than had theretofore been provided for deat 
compensation and eliminated the distinction between wartime and 
peacetime service. There you are talking about compensation for 
dependents of deceased servicemen, are you not ? 

Mr. Datey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buackwetu. And the distinction between wartime and peace- 
time service was eliminated ? 

Mr. Darr. In Public Law 881; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buackwetu. And the basic purpose of that act is to provide 
for dependents of servicemen who sustain service-connected deaths? ° 

Mr. Datey. Who die in military service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brackwe.u. Then I put this proposition to you: Is that not 
a direct precedent for the enactment of S. 1050, which, with regard 
to the war orphans’ education and assistance, would, following the 
pattern of the act of 1956, abolish the distinction between wartime 
and peacetime service, again with the welfare of the deceased serv- 
iceman’s child foremost in mind ? 

Mr. Datey. Prior to the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act, Mr. Blackwell, there had been provision, and there still 
remains provision in existing compensation laws, for extended pay- 
ments of compensation following the child’s attainment of the age 
of 18 so long as he is attending school in an approved educational 
institution, and until he becomes 21. 

Under the act to which you refer, the rates for dependency and 
indemnity compensation are somewhat higher than are provided 
under the former Death Compensation Act. 

The point that we are making in our report, in our statement here, 
is that you already have provided by this act the added compensation 
to assist; there is already an assistance to the child in the matter of 
his education. That was the point we sought to make there. 

Do you want to supplement that, Mr. Bland ? 

Mr. Buanp. Yes. I think, Mr. Blackwell, that you are making 
a very good point in that connection. But again you come down 
to the question of whether or not, in respect to this special type of 
superimposed assistance program for the orphans of deceased war 
veterans, you will give them very much more substantial benefits while 
they are going to school, and whether or not for this purpose you 
will equate peacetime with wartime service there. It is not uncom- 
mon in our benefit structure to have some preference given war vet- 
erans and their dependents. I think it comes down to a broad ques- 
tion of policy there. 

Let me take this opportunity to note that Senator Yarborough 
raised a while ago the special case involving the incident over Russia 
awhile back, and was quite concerned with that. While we feel that 
this program should not be extended generally or at. all to peacetime 
service or draft service, let me suggest, Senator, that. it would not be 
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necessary to go that far in order to cover the kind of incident with 
which you are concerned, , 

For example, today and for many years there has been in our dis- 
ability compensation law a provision that the higher wartime rate of 
disability compensation would be paid for a peacetime injury if it 
occurred under conditions of extra hazard. So if you were par- 
ticularly concerned about that kind of a case, you could extend this 
program only to that limited degree. We are not favoring that. We 
simply suggest that, in order to cover that type of case, you do not 
have to extend the war orphans program generally to cover all inci- 
dents of service, even where a disability or death is incurred under 
other than hazardous circumstances. 

Mr. Biackwetu. The committee appreciates that fact being pointed 
out. Nevertheless, the fact is that the Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
Act of 1956 did abolish the distinction between wartime and peace- 
time service in paying compensation to the dependents. 

Mr. Bianp. Yes; that is a fact, Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Biackwe.u. Now then, you referred to the indemnity com- 
pensation rate of $35 a month, which is paid in the case of 
a child with one parent living. I believe, Mr. Bland, you pointed 
out earlier that if, when the child reaches the age of 18, there is a 
decision for the child to continue in school, the monthly indemnity 
continues in effect while he is in school ? 

Mr. Buianp. That is correct. There is a provision that payments 
will be paid to the widow, whether she has a child or doesn’t, and 
ordinarily the amount is the same. But when the child reaches age 
18, as a special concession to the fact that higher education expenses 
are incurred while the child is going to college, an additional $35 
per month is payable to that child in its own right until age 21 if he 
is attending college. 

Mr. Buiackweu. You recognize, of course, that at that rate the 
guardian or widow would receive for that child only $420 in the 
12-month period, and, considering that in connection with the aver- 
age tuition payments which you experience under your vocational 
rehabilitation program, I believe you would also recognize that the 
figure of $420 is considerably less than the amount of the tuition with- 
out even taking into account the need for the child’s food, clothing, 
and lodging. 

Mr. Bianp. There is no question about that in some cases. That 
is assuming, of course, that there is a special problem because the 
widow does not have other resources. Note if there is no widow and 
the child is an orphan without either parent the amount is twice $35 
per month. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Before we shift. to another facet of this pro- 
posed law. I want to ask a question that is a little aside from the main 
subject. Do you happen to know the earliest precedent in American 
law, the laws of the United States, for the education of orphans of 
veterans, orphans of men who were killed in the service of their coun- 
try in time of war? After what conflict did that first come into our 
laws? 

Mr. Brann. I don’t know of any Federal program of that kind, 
Senator Yarborough. You may be thinking of some States, perhaps. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Of course, we had this after the Korean war 
and World War IT. 
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Mr. Bianp. You are speaking of the present program, the war 
asf crs program ? 

Senator YarBorouGH. Yes. 

Mr. Brann. That was enacted in 1956. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You do not know of an earlier program ? 

Mr. Buianp. I don’t know of an earlier Federal program of that 
type. That covers, however, World War I, World War II, and Korea. 

Senator Yarnoroucn. But 1956 was the first act? 

Mr. Buanp. I believe it was. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I just thought of that, having remembered 
the State precedent during the days of the Republic of Texas. They 

assed a law shortly after their congress began to assemble and leg- 
islate, after 1836, providing for education by the Republic of Texas 
of the orphans of those who fell at the Alamo. Most of them were 
young men without families. But a few days before the Alamo fell, 
32 men with families fought their way through the Mexican lines 
and got into the walls of the Alamo. They were men from the town 
of Gonzales, including practically every able-bodied man in the town. 
All fell. 

After the Republic of Texas obtained its independence, they passed 
a law providing for the education of the children of those from Gon- 
zales who fought their way into the walls of the Alamo. 

That is a fairly early precedent in American law. I did not know 
if it was a precedent or not, however, for those children of men who 
fell in combat. 

Of course, they were all private schools and tuition was relatively 
high. They provided for the payment of tuition and certain other 
expenses. 


Mr. Brackwetu. Turning to your comments on the vocational re- 
habilitation program, Mr. Daley, and specifically to your suggested 
modification of that section of the bill, you would, as stated in the 
Veterans’ Administration report, impose this condition with respect 
to post-Korean veterans before they would become eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation training: 


If such disability arose out of service after January 31, 1955, and is rated for 
compensation purposes at 30 percent or more, or if less than 30 percent is clearly 
shown to have caused a pronounced employment handicap. 

As I understand the language, if the percentage is 30 percent or 
more, the procedures would be identical to those now in effect ? 

Mr. Branp. If I may answer, that is correct, sir, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brackwery. However, if the disability is less than 30 percent, 
the Veterans’ Administration apparently would have some discretion 
in qualifying this man. What, exactly, would happen on the part of 
the veteran? How would he go about clearly showing that his dis- 
ability caused a pronounced employment handicap? The connotation 
there suggests possible disagreement by the veteran with the Veterans’ 
Administration finding. 

Mr. Branp. If I might explain that, this wartime program was con- 
current with a general education program originating in World War 
II. From the very first, it was administered on a very liberal basis, 
partly because of the strong wartime pressures that were involved, and 
partly because of the fact that, if the veteran was not given voca- 
tional rehabilitation training, he could automatically go into the gen- 
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eral education program, but vocational training, of course, was 
preferable. So that the latter has always been administered on a 
very liberal basis. 

In effect, there is a presumption, regardless of whether the man’s 
disability is 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 percent, that he has a vocational 
handicap and that he needs vocational training. That presumption 
is not overcome unless, as an incident of the counseling process, it de- 
velops that he has suitable employment or that he is already com- 
pletely employable in a suitable occupation. 

It is our feeling that this program being placed upon a permanent 
basis, and perhaps not being accompanied, certainly not permanently, 
by a concurrent general education program, should be administered 
in such fashion that it is confined to those having a clear need for this 
kind of training. We feel that those with a substantial disability of 
30 percent or more can be handled in the same liberal fashion as they 
have been handled since the war period. But when you get to the 
Jesser rated disabilities which, for compensation purposes, are ad- 
judicated on an average basis, there are many of those who will not 
have a definite need for this kind of training. We believe that the 
burden should shift in that kind of situation so that there will be 
an obligation on the part of the veteran to produce evidence affirma- 
tively and clearly showing that he needs this type of assistance. 

Mr. Biackwe t. It is a fact, though, that under the present law 
concerning Korean veterans the final action in an individual case 
must be a finding—or rather, must be predicated on a finding—by 
the Veterans’ Administration that there is an employment handion, 
and that such handicap may be overcome by a particular course of 


training. That finding is required by the present law ? 


Mr. Buanp. Yes. The present law is, in turn, designed for one 
who, by reason of his disability, needs vocational rehabilitation 
training. 

Mr. Buackweut. And you are required to make that finding in the 
30-percent and lesser area as well as in the higher area? 

Mr. Buanp. That is correct. The problem arises in the mode of 
administering it. It has been administered on a very liberal basis 
for the reasons I have suggested. 

Mr. Buiackwett. Then what you do by this language is require 
veterans with 30 percent or less disability to assume the burden of 
proving their handicap ? 

Mr. Branp. In effect, that. The presumption that I have spoken 
of would not be automatically indulged. We would look very care- 
fully into those cases. We feel there are a good many of those cases 
where there is no real need for this special training. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Daley, I have several general questions which I will go through 
rather rapidly. 

I believe the Veterans’ Administration is probably familiar with 
most of the questions which I have in this series. These are questions 
raised indirectly by.the pending bills. They are not substantive 
questions contained in the bill. 

(1) Should educational and housing loan benefits be made a pli- 
cable to the period between World War IT and the Korean conflict ? 
What would the Veterans’ Administration comment be on that? 


40408—_59—_9 
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Mr. Buanp. Mr. Blackwell, if I may answer that, we suggested in 
our report that if the loan guaranty program is extended to the draft 
group, that there is no apparent reason why the interwar group should 
not also be included. That is perhaps distinctive for the reason that 
the World War II program, for example, is still an open program. 
It does not close out until 1960. We recognized that the veterans 
may buy a home or want. to buy a home right on up to that date. The 
Congress has successively extended that period. 

On the other hand, it is getting rather remote for the purpose of 
the education program to go back to that interwar period. We have, 
pursuant to law, tighter deadlines on that program. The theory is 
that the man needs and should have his educational assistance very 
early after he gets out of service. 2 

Mr. Buackxwetx. Should the war orphans educational assistance 
be made applicable to such period, between World War IT and Korea? 

Mr. Buianp. Well, as we pointed out, Mr. Blackwell, you have a 
broad question here, whether or not that program can be limited to 
any particular period once you get away from the war period. It 
is pretty hard to distinguish one period from another in that respect. 
I would not undertake to argue against including that period if you 
are going to extend beyond the war periods themselves. You might 
have a problem there, Mr. Blackwell, as to whether or not if you are 
going to do that you shouldn’t go back to 1940, back of the World 
War IT period, back when the World War II draft began in 1940. 

And one might argue by ‘progression that maybe you should cover 
all cases where there was a service-connected death between World 
War I and World War II. It is quite a problem of progression if 
you once start down that road. 

Mr. Brackwetu. The next question is: should there be a saving 
provision on educational benefits for persons who, because of mental 
or physical incapacities, cannot comply with the delimiting provisions 
concerning commencement and completion of courses? You are fa- 
miliar with the cases which arise because of physical disabilities, in- 
juries, and accidents. 

Mr. Buanp. Mr. Blackwell, the Veterans’ Administration in deal- 
ing with that problem in prior reports has taken the position that it 
would be inconsistent with the temporary nature of this program to 
make exceptions of that kind. To pick out one group—those who by 
reason of physical ability have not been able to enter training—is to 
discriminate against other groups who, for family and economic 
reasons, were not able to enter training within the fixed period. The 
basic question is whether or not the concept of a fixed period after the 
war, within which training by everybody must be secured, is sound. 
We have always thought it was. The Congress has adhered to that 
concept since the program was first enacted. We do not believe that 
this matter can be handled by piecemeal exceptions. 

Mr. BiackweE.v. Does that. position apply even to the service-con- 
nected disability, a man who is injured toward the latter part of his 
service and is in the hospital for 3 years? 

Mr. Bianp. We don’t believe there is much of a problem there, Mr. 
Blackwell, because the service-connected man is entitled to vocational 
rehabilitation today on a broad basis. There is already in the law 
with respect to World War II and the Korean service a provision 
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that, if the veteran is prevented from taking his vocational rehabilita- 
tion for a 9-year period because of his mental or physical condition, 
he can have an extended 4 years in which to take advanteal of that 
training. Further, if the vocational rehabilitation program is ex- 
tended to peacetime service, which we favor, disabilities occurring in 
service since the Korean conflict will be effectively covered. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Daley, there are a few questions remaining 
which we will submit by questionnaire to you before you leave. We 
are running short on time and the subcommittee will have to recess. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. We want to thank you, gentlemen, for the 
information you brought to the subcommittee. We do not agree with 
your conclusions on this bill, your opposition to it, but I do commend 

ou on your knowledge of the field in which you work. I think your 
Lnowiellee is fine but your conclusions are just wrong. Thank you 
very much. You have given a lot of information to the committee. 
You have supported certain portions of this bill. You have added a 
great deal of information on all of them. 

Mr. Darry. You appreciate, too, Senator, that our role is to indi- 
cate the official position of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as 
cleared by the executive branch of the Government. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. In other words, you are not the policymaking 
branch. 

Mr. Datey. That is right. The formal reports on the bills reflect 
the agency views expressed in our presentation. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The policymaking branch has directed you 
as to what their official position was. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to the 
call of the chair.) 

(Pursuant to subcommittee request, the following comments were 
later furnished for the record by the Veterans’ Administration on cer- 
tain questions not reached by the subcommittee at the hearing :) 


1. Should war orphans’ educational assistance be made available to children 
of persons with total and permanent disabilities resulting from military service? 

This matter was considered at the time the War Orphans’ Act (limited to 
service-connected war deaths) was before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs where the proposal originated. It was determined that the total and 
permanent disability situation should not be included. The following year that 
committee did, however, hold hearings and report to the House of Representa- 
tives a bill (H.R. 5930, 85th Cong.) which would have covered the permanent 
and total disability cases. VA reported adversely on that bill, which was not 
passed in the House, and no comparable bill was considered in the Senate. No 
current report has yet been furnished, though at present bills to this effect are 
pending before the House committee. VA fully appreciates that considerable 
hardship may result for the child seeking a college education where the war- 
veteran parent is permanently and totally disabled from service causes. How- 
ever, this situation is not unique like that involving service-connected death of 
the veteran. 

In addition to permanent and total disabilities there are serious partial dis- 
abilities which severely limit the veteran in his ability to provide for his family, 
including advanced education for the children. It would be difficult on a logical 
basis to sustain legislation restricted to the totally disabled class and excluding 
others who have suffered substantial incapacities. This presents a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Government should extend this program, in addition to 
the very substantial compensation benefits for these groups, to include situations 


other than those in which death has clearly and finally produced a 
cation for the family, including the children. vn See 
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The compensation payments to veterans with total disabilities are, of course, 
greater in amount than to those with lesser service disabilities. The basic 
amount for a total disability is $225 per month. If there are special types of 
severe conditions, such as loss of members and other complications, this rate 
may range as high as $450 and, in some instances, $600 per month. Additional 
allowances are also payable in these cases on account of children, and these 
amounts are continued beyond age 18 and until age 21 if the child is attending 
an approved educational institution. 

2. Should educational benefits be preserved for reenlistees? 

This apparently refers to reenlistments after the end of the Korean conflict 
period (January 31, 1955) and suggests that the commencement and completion 
deadlines (3 and 8 years after discharge) be extended in such cases by exclud- 
ing the period of the reenlistment. Even if the overall terminal date of January 
31, 1965, were maintained in the face of such exceptions, there is directly raised 
the question whether this step would not dilute the basic purpose of the pro- 
gram. 

Various provisions in the law make it clear that this educational assistance 
is intended for those who go back to civilian life immediately after the end of 
their service period involving service during the Korean conflict. The terminal 
date for the program as a whole, January 31, 1965, is one example of this pur- 
pose. Another is the prohibition against granting the benefit while an eligibile 
veteran is in the active service. Still another are the commencement and com- 
pletion deadlines for the individual case within the 10-year period of the pro- 
gram’s operation. Against this background, reflecting a policy of providing this 
aid to those who temporarily served during the period of conflict, it would ap- 
pear that exceptions for later military service would be a definite departure. 

Such exceptions would tend to orient the program to those who choose to 
follow a military career. Retention of the final terminal date would, of course, 
limit the effect of this changed policy, but it would be a step in the direction of 
career coverage. The adoption of these exceptions would, in practical effect, 
convert the readjustment principle to readjustment directly from peacetime 
service rather than wartime service. Moreover, it would be very difficult, hav- 
ing taken this initial step, to hold fast to the existing terminal date, for there 
would certainly be recurring pressures to extend it so that those engaged in 
lengthy tours of service or those desiring again to reenter the service would 
have preserved to them a right ultimately to receive educational assistance. 

Attempts to distinguish between a first reenlistment after the end of the 
Korean conflict period and later reenlistments for this purpose would be difficult 
at this late date. Shortly after the end of the Korean conflict the problem was 
somewhat different, since large groups of servicemen were being released and, 
in some instances, the availability of the educational benefit might have been 
a deterrent to reenlistment. However, it has been 4 years since that time and 
many persons have no doubt already reenlisted more than once since January 
1955. There is involved in this question, as with proposals to extend the dead- 
lines for other groups, such as those suffering disabilities, a very basic policy 
determination whether the concept of this program as a temporary one for the 
benefit of those seeking to adjust to civilian life directly from military service 
during a period of conflict shall be preserved and continued. 

3. Should educational and housing loan benefits be made available to persons 
still in service? 

This evidently is directed to situations in which the veteran has become 
eligible by discharge from the period of service on which the benefits are based, 
but has reentered service thereafter and may desire to take advantage of them 
while continuing in such later service. As to the loan assistance, there is no 
bar in the present law against obtaining the benefit under such circumstances. 
One basis for distinguishing this from the educational benefit in this respect is 
that the acquisition of a home is primarily for protection of the family, and a 
man who has.reentered service may well have the same need for assistance in 
acquiring a home as one who has immediately gone back to civilian life. On the 
other hand, the Congress apparently chose to prohibit the educational assistance 
while the veteran is in service because this benefit is personal to the veteran, it 
is not as feasible for him to receive it while performing military service, and it 
was especially desired that this assistance not be afforded to those making a 
career of the military service. 

Again, there is presented a somewhat basic policy question concerning the real 
nature of the educational benefit. While the World War II education program 
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was available to those who reentered the service, the exclusion of such cases 
by the Korean GI bill clearly was a determination by Congress that this benefit 
should be restricted as nearly as possible to those for whom it was directly 
intended. In any event, if this provision were modified it would be necessary to 
change the amount of the education and training allowance payable to the man 
in service in order to prevent a duplication and limit the payment to an amount 
covering tuition and fees as distinguished from subsistence allowance. At pres- 
ent, the payment to the Korean conflict veteran engaged in education or training 
is ordinarily a lump sum from which the veteran derives a variable amount for 
subsistence depending on what portion he must use for tuition and fees. 

4. Comment on the effect of eliminating correspondence courses and flight 
training from the proposed educational program. 

Although correspondence courses and flight training have been part of the 
readjustment educational program for both World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans from the beginning, the committee will recall that in the late 1940’s 
certain difficulties and abuses arose in connection with flight training under the 
World War II GI bill with which both the Congress and the VA were forced to 
deal. Under the current program, a program of education and training must be 
directed toward an educational, professional, or vocational objective, and avoca- 
tional and recreational courses are strictly prohibited. Moreover, there are 
special provisions for the computation of the education and training allowances 
both in respect to correspondence and flight training. 

Slightly more than 3 percent of the Korean veterans who have trained under 
Public Law 550 have trained by correspondence only. At this rate, the elimina- 
tion of correspondence training from the proposed bill might effect a saving of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent in the project cost of peacetime readjustment 
training. This is because of the very low cost of this type of training. 

Approximately 2 percent of the Korean veterans have enrolled in flight train- 
ing. We do not have precise data upon which to base estimates of cost for this 
group. However, if it be assumed that these veterans expended all of their 
entitlement on flight training and that the post-Korean veterans would train in 
a like manner, elimination of flight training might effect a savings of between 1 
and 2 percent of the projected cost. 

5. Comment on effect of reducing the veterans percentage requirement respect- 
ing approval of proprietary institutions below the college level. 

It appears that this inquiry is directed to the proposed section 1923(c) 
which would be added to title 38 by section 2 of S. 1138. The proposed section 
1923(c) is a restatement applicable to the new program for post-Korean veter- 
ans of the present section 1623(c) of title 38 which provides that the Admin- 
istrator shall not approve enrollment of any eligible veteran not already enrolled 
in certain nonaccredited courses for any period in which the Administrator 
finds that more than 85 percent of the students are having their tuition and 
fees or other charges paid by the educational institution or the VA. The 
existing provision was an outgrowth of the recommendations of the House 
Select Committee To Investigate the GI Bill (the Teague committee) which 
operated in the 82d Congress. The 85-15 ratio was a compromise figure adopted 
in conference to resolve the differences between the House and Senate versions 
of the bill which became the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. The 
House would have required a 25-percent nonveteran enrollment while the Sen- 
ate would have lowered the nonveteran requirement to 10 percent. 

VA has no precise data upon which to base an evaluation of this proposed 
change. However, it is probable that relatively few schools are limited by 
the 85-15 ratio at the present time. For those schools which might be limited 
by the 85-15 ratio, a change to 75-25 would force a reduction of 47 percent 
in their enrollment. However, we assume that the probable effect of such a 
change on the total cost of the program would be negligible for the reason 
that veterans restrained from entering these schools probably would enter 
some other school. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR POST-KOREAN VETERANS 







TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON LasBor AND PusBiic WELFARE, 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsorovueu. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs now resumes hearings on 
S. 1138, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance 
benefits for post-Korean veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide educa- 
tional benefits for post-Korean veterans; and S. 1050, to provide 
educational assistance for orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

Today’s hearing will be devoted exclusively to receiving testimony 
from national representatives of the following veterans organiza- 
tions: Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, Catholic War Veterans of 
the United States, American Veterans Committee, and American Vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Mr. Elmer M. Freudenberger, acting national director of legisla- 
tion, Disabled American Veterans, will be the first witness. Mr. 
Freudenberger, will you now proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, ACTING NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. BURRIS, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS, AND CHESTER A. CASH, ACTING 

NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CLAIMS 


Mr. FrevpDENBERGER. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Veterans’ Subcommittee, my 
name is Elmer M. Freudenberger and I am acting national director 
of legislation of the Disabled American Veterans, and I wish to say 
that I have with me Mr. John W. Burris, national director of em- 
pigment relations, and Mr. Chester A. Cash, acting national director 
of claims. 
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It is a privilege to appear before you this morning and testify 
relative to the position of the Disabled American V eterans in regard 
to this important and far-reaching legislation which would extend 
readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

With respect to the first part of S. 1138, S. 270, and S. 930 to extend 
educational and training benefits to so-called peacetime veterans who 
have no service-connected disability, the DAV does not have an official 

mandate to endorse and support such proposed legislation. Ours is 
a unique organization with the membership comprising veterans who 
were wounded, gassed, or suffered disease while serving in or as a 
result of service in the Armed Forces in wartime. 

At this point I desire to turn over to your subcommittee members 
for their information several copies of the statement as to DAV legis- 
lative policy presented by our national commander, Judge David B. 
Williams, upon his appearance before the House Committee on Vet- 
erans awe on March 19, 1959. I have those copies right here, Mr. 
Blackwell. I do this as a matter of historical reference and do not 
request that the statement, which is rather lengthy and embracive 
of numerous subjects, be put into the record of the hearing being 
conducted on S. 1138. 

I do request that our general policy as to legislation, which policy 
statement in its present “phraseology was adopted by the DAV Na- 
tional Executive Committee on January 30, 1959, be included in the 
record of this hearing, inasmuch as it will explain, I believe, certain 
things that might not otherwise be clear. The policy statement of 
January 30, 1959, reads as follows: 


Because the Disabled American Veterans was founded on the principle that 
this Nation’s first obligation is to its war-disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents, the DAV believes that our Government should provide: 

(1) Proper medical care and treatment of veterans for disabilities incurred 
in or aggravated by active service in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

(2) Adequate disability compensation for service-connected disabilities. 

(3) Vocational rehabilitation and education to restore employability of war- 
disabled veterans in gainful, useful employment. 

(4) Adequate death benefits for the widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents of veterans who die as the result of service-connected disabilities and 
of veterans who were handicapped by service-incurred disabilities. 

It therefore follows that the DAV believes that the Congress of the United 
States (1) should extend priority of consideration of proposed legislation which 
aims to provide benefits for veterans with service-incurred disabilities, and 
for their dependents, and (2) that the DAV will consider giving its support 
to proposed legislation for the benefit of other veterans and their dependents, 
only if convinced that its enactment will in no way jeopardize existing or pro- 
posed benefits for veterans with service-incurred disabilities and their depend- 


ents. 

Those provisions of S. 1138 which would extend vocational rehabil- 
itation benefits to service-connected peacetime veterans are in accord 
with a DAV resolution adopted at the 1958 Louisville, Ky., national 
convention. We heartily endorse this section of S. 1138, and urge 
prompt passage of this particular proposal. 

The loan quaranty provisions of S. 1138 are likewise satisfactory 
to this organization. The remarkable history of repayment by vet- 
erans who have heretofore received the benefits of the VA loan guar- 
anty program augurs well for an extension of the legislation to 
those who can otherwise qualify and whose service was, or will be, 
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between January 31, 1955, and the new ending date of the Universal 
Military Training Act, July 1, 1963. The DAV endorses and sup- 
ports this section of the bill now under consideration. 

There is no objection on our part to the enactment of the muster- 
ing-out-pay provisions of S. 1138, but these provisions, of course, 
more nearly concern the Department of Defense. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that we of the DAV realize full 
well that the United States and various other parts of the world 
are living in a sort of “twilight zone” and it cannot be said that we 
are ina state of “war” or in a time of “peace,” as that term was 
formerly defined. We can only see to our national defenses, main- 
tain our rights and prestige in a world part Communist and part 
free and be prepared for any and all eventualities. 

The young men who have answered the selective service call in 
the past and who will do so in the future are contributing greatly 
to our position of strength and security. We know and appreciate 
their sacrifices, and they will not failus. We must assist them within 
reasonable limits of our resources, but not to the extent of considering 
their peacetime service on a parity in all respects with the hardship 
and dangers faced by those who experienced actual war service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your interest and 
courteous attention. If you have any questions, I shall do my best 
to answer them, if I can, Mr. Chairman, but first I have some addi- 
tional comments, with your permission, that I would like to make 
on S. 1050. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Frevpensercer. While I have not commented on S. 1050 in my 
prepared statement, this bill, which would provide educational assist- 
ance for the children of service men and women who suffer death 
from a service-connected disability arising out of active military 
service during the period beginning on February 1, 1955, and ending 
on June 30, 1963, does have considerable appeal. 

The fact that it is of tremendous importance to the persons who 
would be affected cannot be denied. The DAV does not have an 
official mandate to support such legislation, but there is a resolution 
adopted by the 1958 national convention held at Louisville, Ky., 
mandating that this legislative department of our organization spon- 
sor and press for the enactment of legislation that would provide edu- 
cational assistance for the children of living veterans who them- 
selves are personally and totally disabled by reason of wartime serv- 
ice-connected disability. In this connection I commit to your favor- 
able consideration the DAV-drafted bill on the subject, H.R. 4582, 
which is now before the House Committee on Veterans’ A ffairs. 

This is a vital and sorely needed item of proposed legislation, and 
we are hopeful of its passage by both Houses of the Congress during 
this 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you, Mr. Freudenberger. I think 
your statement has very concisely covered this matter in a very 
minimum of space. I want to commend you for the study you have 
given this legislation and for your very able condensation of it. 

Mr. Frevupensercer. Thank you. 
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Senator Yarsoroucnu. I don’t believe that I have any questions 
at this time. I will ask counsel to the subcommittee if he has ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Buackwe tt. No, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Freupensercer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The next witness is Mr. Francis W. Stover, 


assistant director, National Legislative Service, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. STOVER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY NORMAN 
JONES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICE, AND EDMUND ZABEL, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srover. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Francis W. Stover. I am assistant director of the National 
Legislative Service of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I have with 
me this morning on my right Mr. Norman Jones, who is the assistant 
director of our national rehabilitation service, and, on my left, Mr. 
Edmund Zabel, who is our assistant legislative representative. 

I appreciate the invitation and privilege to appear before this 
subcommittee to present the national viewpoint of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars with respect to the several bills under consideration 
which propose or would extend readjustment benefits to peacetime vet- 
erans who have been discharged from the service since the official end- 
ing of the Korean conflict. 

Before discussing the individual aspects of each bill, it appears 
there is a fundamental question which must be decided by this 
subcommittee, the Congress, and the administration before we move 
forward with this legislation. As we all know, both the GI bill of 
1944 and the Korean GI bill of 1952 provided readjustment benefits 
for veterans who served during a period of war or armed conflict. 

The beneficiaries of the bills under consideration here today would 
be veterans whose periods of service were conspicuous by the absence 
of any hostilities or armed conflict. The question which must be 
answered, therefore, is whether or not our Cane is obligated 
to provide readjustment benefits to peacetime veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars answers this question in the affirma- 
tive, but with a limitation. Our legislative efforts are controlled 
almost entirely by the resolutions adopted at our annual national 
conventions. At our most recent national convention held in New 
York City, August 17-22, 1958, three resolutions were adopted which 
are pertinent to the legislation being considered. These resolutions 
are as follows: 

1. An ameridment to Public Law 634, 84th Congress, making sur- 
viving childrén of war veterans who died as a result (cause or’con- 
tributory cause) of disease or injury incurred in or aggravated by 
military service and for which compensation at wartime rates or 
dependency and indemnity compensation is payable, eligible for edu- 
cation assistance benefits (Resolution 5(b) ). 
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2. A provision to make vocational rehabilitation a permanent pro- 
gram, provided that a 30-percent degree of disability shall be a mini- 
mum requirement for entitlement in peacetime cases (Resolution 
5(d)). 

o A provision to extend education and training benefits to veterans 
who first entered service after January 31, 1955, and prior to termi- 
nation of the present program of involuntary military service (Reso- 
lution 5(e)). 

f these three resolutions only one deals specifically with what has 
traditionally been considered to be a readjustment benefit. It is our 
recommendation that education and training benefits should be pro- 
vided so long as the present program of involuntary service is neces- 
sary. We have no official position, therefore, with respect to a loan 
assistance program or mustering-out payments for peacetime veterans. 

In the absence of any official mandate on these two proposals, it 
would appear our delegates to our national convention felt that a 
limited sinekdion and training program was about as far as our Na- 
tion should go for peacetime veterans. 

Some may wonder why the Veterans of Foreign Wars is not in 
favor of a complete readjustment program on the same basis and to 
the same extent as previous so-called GI bills. The VFW has tradi- 
tionally held there is a sharp distinction between wartime and peace- 
time service. We believe there must be a differential maintained be- 
tween benefits granted wartime veterans as opposed to similar benefits 
granted to peacetime veterans. 

A good example in point is the present provision whereby peace- 
time compensation rates are 80 percent of wartime compensation rates. 
The question of cost also enters into consideration. Already the cost 
of the veteran benefit program is being attacked on many fronts and 
the inclusion of peacetime veterans for these benefits may jeopardize 
the entire program or force reduction of some fundamental benefit. 

With respect to S. 1138 and the similar bills which propose a 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act for peacetime veterans, the 
VFW officially favors educational and vocational training assistance, 
but in the absence of any mandate is not in favor of loan assistance 
and mustering-out payments. Furthermore, we recommend the edu- 
cational and vocational training assistance be on a limited basis. For 
example, we would recommend the training allowances be 80 percent 
of the present allowances for veterans under the Korean GI bill or, 
in the alternative, the period of eligibility be determined by authoriz- 
ing, for example, 1 day of training for each day of service. Either 
of these recommendations would maintain the differential between 
wartime and peacetime service. 

Concerning the vocational rehabilitation training for disabled vet- 
erans, we have favored this program for several years, but have made 
eligibility conditioned upon the existence of a rather severe disability 
which assumes a vocational handicap. Our present mandate on this 
proposal stipulates that the veteran must have at least 30 percent or 
more disability before he would be eligible for this benefit. 

I feel sure our delegates would not oppose vocational rehabilitation 
as proposed in S. 1138 or similar legislation since this provision is in 
keeping with the long tradition and experience of previous highly 
successful vocational rehabilitation and training programs. 
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Concerning the proposal in S. 1050, the VFW favors an amend- 
ment to the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act to provide 
training for the children of peacetime veterans whose parents’ deaths 
were incurred under extrahazardous conditions for which death com- 
pensation is or would be paid at wartime rates. 

Your attention is invited to the fact there are quite a few peacetime 
veterans whose deaths occurred either prior to World War II or be- 
tween World War II and the Korean conflict. We therefore recom- 
mend that S. 1050 be amended to include the children of peacetime 
veterans but would limit eligibility to those whose deaths occurred 
under extrahazardous conditions which would warrant death compen- 
sation at wartime rates. 

In conclusion may I express the deep appreciation of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for the privilege of appearing here this morning. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to commend you, Mr. Stover, for 
having condensed your statement and stated the position with brevity 
and clarity. 

Mr. Srover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. There are several questions I would like to 
ask to further illustrate one or two points. 

It has been contended by some people that compulsory military 
obligation in this so-called cold war under today’s conditions does not 
cause an interruption in the educational careers of the youth of today 
of sufficient seriousness to justify providing educational benefits; that 
same contention about the lack of serious interruption is also made 
against other provisions of the proposed legislation. 

What is your view on this issue of whether or not the interruption 
in training or schooling under today’s conditions by compulsory mili- 
tary service is such a serious interruption in the training of the youth 
as to make advisable some form of governmental educational assist- 
ance after that veteran returns from service ? 

Mr. Stover. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would say that any time 
that you interrupt a young man’s life to take 2 years away from him, 
so to speak, certainly there is an interruption. There may be some 
argument that the interruption is not the same as in wartime, inasmuch 
as today a trainee knows he is going to be in the service for a definite 
period of time. 

However, there is no question that there is an interruption for those 
who are selected for military service. I am sure in the minds of those 
young men that interruption is probably just as serious as it was to 
many during World War II or the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Jones, do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Jonzs. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That interruption, then, is the basis for the 
favorable resolution of the Veterans of Foreign Wars favoring ex- 
tending certain educational benefits to the veterans of the cold war? 

Mr. Srover. I feel certain one of the underlying reasons behind 
our resolution is the interruption factor. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I believe, Mr. Stover, that your statement is 
that Veterans of Foreign Wars has no official position with respect 
either to the proposed loan assistance program or the proposed mus- 
tering-out payments for cold-war veterans? 

Mr. Srover. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Of course, you are conversant with the fact 
that the proposed legislation, S. 1138, as to mustering-out pay, does 
have a very marked differential between the combat veterans and the 
cold-war veterans in that the combat veterans received mustering-out 
pay of $200 or $300, depending on the overseas service, whereas the 
cold-war veterans would receive a flat $100 mustering-out pay? 

Mr. Stover. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucnH. In many cases it would only be a third of 
that afforded combat veterans. 

With reference, Mr. Stover, to your position on the educational 
benefits, the amount paid, and the need for a differential between cold- 
war veterans and actual hot-war combat veterans, witnesses who pre- 
ceded you have testified that, because of the inflation, the cost of 
going to college has increased at such a rate that a veteran who today 
receives 114 days’ training for 1 day of service is actually receiving 
much less help than the veteran who has previously had training 
under the same formula. There is already a differential in actual 
value, and that the differential will become greater in the future. Are 
you conversant with that testimony ? 

Mr. Srover. I can relate this fact: that 2 years ago in the 85th 
Congress we had a strong mandate, which we still have, urging that 
educational training allowances be increased. In other words, as I 
understand it, since 1952—and I may stand corrected on this—I be- 
lieve the rates have never been increased. That was 7 years ago. 
We have had brought to our attention many cases, as well as groups 
of veterans, who have complained that the training allowance hasn’t 
kept up with the so-called cost-of-living increase. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Your mandate was to increase training al- 
lowances for the veterans of the Korean conflict and World War IT 
because inflation had cut down the actual purchasing power of those 
allowances so they could no longer go to college ? 

Mr. Srover. That is correct, and we would favor an increase in the 
allowances. I realize this proposal is not before this committee, but 
we would favor at least a 25-percent increase in the allowances that 
presently exist for those who are now going to school under the 
Korean GI bill. In light of our experience there is certainly some 
truth in the contention that the present rates would not be equivalent 
in purchasing power to the original 1952 Korean GI bill rates and 
therefore is not the same benefit. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes. That is a matter I wanted to clear up. 
We have had testimony that if the rates proposed in this S. 1138 
were adopted that would be much less, in terms of actual purchasing 
power, than the veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict 
recieved at the time they came back and started college. 

Mr. Srover. You are speaking about actual purchasing power? 

Senator Yarsorouen. Yes. We had a letter from one college pres- 
ident in Texas asking for an increase in allowance for the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. He said that some are 
dropping out and are unable to finish their work because the pay- 
ments won’t keep them in school. We have had further testimony 
that most of those veterans, 80 percent or something like that, must 
have outside jobs or outside loans or help in addition to the payments 
under the bill, and that the payments loins are not sufficient to keep 
them in college. We have had testimony somewhere as to the per- 
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centage of those. I don’t recall the exact percentage. I will ask 
counsel. 

Mr. Blackwell, do you recall that percentage ? 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall the exact percentage, 
but the testimony was that the pattern of loans being made by Korean 
veterans has been noticeable in many, many universities for over a 
year now, and that Korean veterans, who 2 years ago did not find it 
necessary to make loans to meet their needs, now do make loans and 
have been doing so for over a year. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Stover, I want to say that the subcom- 
mittee is fully mindful of the reasons for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars recommendation that there should be a differential between. hot- 
war veterans and cold-war veterans. I am a member of the VFW 
myself. But I call your attention to this testimony that we have 
had from college officials who deal with these problems, deans dealing 
with the students right on the campus, and who can speak authori- 
tatively about the difficulties the veterans from the World War II 
and Korean war who are left in college are having now in trying 
to make ends meet on the allowances under the World War II train- 
ing bill and the Korean bill. They say that the veteran students are in 
extreme difficulties, because of the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar plus the increased cost of going to pore. 

Many colleges are raising their tuition fees. In my own State all 
State colleges doubled their tuition fees 2 years ago. So you have 
other factors in college. And it is not merely the inflation and the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar, but actually an increase 
in the tuition fees in many colleges due to the inability of colleges to 
make ends meet. 

Mr. Stover, there could be other ways of making a distinction be- 
tween hot-war veterans and cold-war veterans other than cutting the 
money, could there not? For example, the 90-day service requirement 
of the hot-war veteran could be increased to, say, 6 months for the 
cold-war veteran, or something like that ? 

Mr. Srover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. There are other ways in which this can be 
done ? 

Mr. Stover. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. To recognize the contribution of the veteran 
of the armed conflict ? 

Mr. Stover. That is right. We only made those two suggestions. 
We realize there could be many other ways that could be accom- 
plished. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. And, of course, your veteran of the cold war 
might well have performed, if he served overseas in lots of countries, 
a service of a very much higher degree of strenuousness, danger, and 
responsibility than a true peacetime veteran, say, in the mid-1930’s? 

Mr. Srover. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. If he were on the DEW line and radar line 
he would have no respite. His hours of duty would be hours with as 
much care and attention, if he did his job, as a veteran of the hot war. 
For many there will be no letup. He must be alert so that there will 
not be another Pearl Harbor and somebody not see what would be 
on the radar screen. Would there not be a greater obligation there 
than in the true peacetime period ? 
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Mr. Stover. That is right. You have described one of the reasons, 

I believe, why our delegates favor the extension of this educational 

rogram. Today’s peacetime service is, one might say, radically dif- 
ferent from that peacetime service which existed prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Secondly, many men in the service today are not volunteers in the 
traditional sense, either. These boys are taken through the Selective 
Service Act. Even though many of them volunteer, we realize they 
volunteer because the Selective Me Act may catch up with them 
sooner or later. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Many volunteer so they can make a choice 
of service rather than be drafted and then have no choice? 

Mr. Stover. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroueH. And the loan guarantee feature in this bill, 
although you have taken no official position on it, also recognizes a 
difference in cold-war service and hot-war combat service. 

Mr. Srover. That is right, Mr. Chairman, but in the absence of a 
mandate I would hesitate to endorse a housing loan program for peace- 
time veterans. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you very much, Mr. Stover, and your 
staff, for your contribution to this quantum of information to be 
placed before the full committee. As you know, your testimony will 
be printed and the subcommittee and the full committee will have 
it available in considering this bill after the hearings are closed. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stover. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsorouecH. The next witness is Mr. Bernard Weitzer, 
ae legislative director, Jewish War Veterans of the United 

tates. 

Will you come around, Mr. Weitzer? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege and an honor, which 
I greatly appreciate, to appear before your subcommittee and on be- 
half of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America to 
express our appreciation for this opportunity to present our views 
on S. 270, S. 930, S. 1050, and the omnibus bill, S. 1138 introduced by 
you, Mr. Chairman, with the cosponsorship of so many of your dis- 
tinguished colleagues. I feel most grateful for the generous attitude 
expressed toward men who have served and who will serve in our 
Armed Forces during the period while selective service is in force. 

The views of our organization—the oldest active war veterans’ or- 
ganization in the country—have remained unchanged since I last ap- 
peared before your committee in this general field on March 22, 1957. 
These views are expressed in the resolution passed at our 63d annual 


eet convention held in Los Angeles last August. It reads as 
ollows: 


Whereas the 82d Congress passed the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, Public Law 550, which, among other benefits, provided that persons 
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serving in the Armed Forces of the United States were eligible for the edu- 
cational benefits theretofore provided under the GI bill; and 

Whereas the President of the United States by proclamation did terminate the 
benefits of the aforesaid Public Law 550, said termination date being January 


31, 1955, and thereby the educational benefits to the men of our Armed Forces 
have been terminated ; and 


Whereas the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America believe 
that the educational benefit provisions of Public Law 550, while in the nature of 
reward to the members of the Armed Forces for their services, were of value to 
this country in the following particulars: 

1. By providing assistance to the members of the Armed Forces in procuring 
an education which would equip them to make a living, provide homes for their 
families, and, in general, raise the living standards of this great Nation. 

2. By providing equal educational opportunities for the members of the armed 


services with those, who for one reason or another, were not inducted into the 
services. 


Whereas failure to provide educational benefits to those who entered service 
after January 31, 1955: 


1. Discriminates amongst servicemen based strictly on the date of entry into 
service and not different duty requirements. 


Abandons concept of providing an opportunity for higher education and for 
training which has been allowed since the GI bill on the premise of assistance to 


those whose lives were interrupted by service based on draft: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
63d annual national convention assembled in Los Angeles, Calif., August 3-10, 
1958, favor the extension of the educational benefits of Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, Public Law 550, during the period of time that selective 
service is effective, and that the eligibility to these benefits be made retroactive 
so as to cover those members of the armed services whose service was started or 
terminated subsequent to January 31, 1955. 

As you can readily infer from the tenor of this resolution. I am 
limited in my statement to the subject of educational benefits. 

Our organization, as some of the members of this committee know, 
has, for 40 years, advocated and supported universal military train- 
ing. We have also supported selective service and career incentive 
legislation for maintaining and strengthening our Armed Forces 
which are now laws of the land. 

Unfortunately, we do not have universal military training and the 
number of men called upon to serve through the Selective Service 
System are only a small proportion of the. youths who fall within 
the age limits set by the Selective Service Act. Those few who are 

called. upon and are inducted are handicapped to some degree in fol- 
lowing through with their normal life program when compared with 
the men who are not called to service by their selective service boards. 
At the same time, large numbers of men are enlisting in our armed 
services because thereby they can choose the branch “of the Armed 
Forces in which they desire to serve. For all such men, the educa- 
tional privileges which the Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America recommend in the resolution I just read to you should 
serve as an opportunity to offset any handicap which should come to 
them through their service in the Armed Forces. 

In figures prepared by the Bureau of the Census, there is material 
proof of the advantages to the men, themselves, and to our Nation, 
which accrue from the opportunity to enter upon an educational pro- 
gram. The figures show that, of the World War II veterans, 7,- 
$00,000 pr oceeded with an educational program under the GI bill of 
rights. That is practically one out of every two men who served in 
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World War II. Among veterans of Korea fighting, more than 1 mil- 
lion went to college through the educational benefits provided for 
them and another 1 million took other types of training in schools 
below college—on the job and on the farm. 

The Bureau of the Census figures show that between 1947 and 1957 
World War II veterans just about doubled their annual income from 
a median of $2,401 in 1947 to $4,985 in 1957. That is an increase 
of 108 percent. For nonveteran population in the same age group, 
the census figures show a median annual income of $2,585 in 1947, 
and I want you to observe that that was greater than what the vet- 
erans were earning as a median income during 1947, and in 1957 the 
nonveteran figures show an annual median income of $4,279 

That is an increase for the nonveteran group of 66 percent. To 
put it a little differently, World War II veterans, man for man, had 
surpassed by 1957 their nonveteran fellow citizens in the same age 
group by a $700-per-annum higher income. 

Taking into consideration only the World War II veterans’ group, 
because those are the men that are dealt with in the census figures, 
and including all of them—15,600,000 veterans—both those w ho par- 
ticipated in the educational benefits and those who did not, they 

earned $10,920, million more per year than the nonveteran citizens of 
the similar ¢ age group in 1957. 

The Veterans’ Administration spent for these educationa] benefits 
a total of $14.5 billion. I believe that this ranks as one of the most 
profitable, if not the most profitable, Government investment ever 
made. Not only is this a significant addition to the productive power 
of our Nation, but on the basis of the additional income taxes which 
our Government collects on this added earning power, the $14.5 bil- 
lion cost is paying better returns than any security listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. I estimate that this $10,920 million yields 
an additional tax revenue at about an average of 10 percent and, if 
you like, I will give you the basis for that figure, but that means an 
extra $1.1 billion of income taxes and that represents, on $14.5 billion, 
which was the cost of the educational programs under the GI bill of 
rights for World War II veterans, a return of slightly better than 7 
percent, and we know that stocks generally, at least ‘good ones, are 
paying only a little over 3 percent today on the basis of their prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange and leeds are paying only 4 per- 
cent or, in some cases of Government bonds, paying only 334 percent 
or 314 percent; so I say that there is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments, if not the most profitable investment, that our Government has 
ever made. 

Further, these added income tax payments will continue and prob- 
ably will increase over the years. 

Whatever may be the conclusions of your committee in regard to 
the many benefits proposed in the bills you are considering, “T most 
strongly urge that you do recommend a bill which will provide for 
educational benefits such as have created an essential and enduring 
national asset, as the record proves. Mr, Chairman, I thank you for 
your kind attention and, if it is not presumptuous, I would like to 
commend you for holding this one-man hearing when so many of 
vour fellow committee members are busy with other tasks. I think it 
indicates a really worthwhile interest in the problems of the men who 
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are called upon to serve in these days, and it is most essential if we 
are not to lose something in the productive value of the manpower of 
our country in civilian pursuits, 

I think it is in that phase that we have just as tough a fight as we 
have in any phase of the cold war, to increase the productivity of this 
Nation. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Mr. Weitzer. The absence of 
other members of the subcommittee does not indicate a lack of inter- 
est. One of the members of this subcommittee is Senator Lister Hill, 
who is chairman of the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and has multitudinous duties that keep him away. 

Another member of this subcommittee is Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. He is author of the Kennedy-Ervin bill. The Sen- 
ate will convene at 11 o’clock today for debate on that bill, which 
requires his presence on the Senate floor. 


Mr. Werrzer. I hope I made perfectly clear my knowledge that ~ 


they were busy in other important tasks. I was not saying that in 
any way by sense of criticism, but was emphasizing your own particu- 
lar interest, especially in the form of the bill which you prepared 
which deals with many other subjects than I have authority to speak 
on by virtue of the resolution passed at our convention. 

Senator YarsoroucH. S. 1138 is cosponsored by a majority of this 
subcommittee and a majority of the full committee. I want to com- 
mend you for this very excellent statement. We have heard a good 
many times about the financial benefit to the Government—just con- 
sidering it from the financial end alone—which has resulted from 
the increased earnings of the veterans of World War IT and the Ko- 
rean conflict who received this training. 

You have given us actual statistical evidence of that and have put 
the figures in the record. I want to thank you for your research and 
your work on that. Of course, your statement, Mr. Weitzer, will be 
printed and will be here for the benefit of all the committee and the 
Senate as a whole when this bill is considered. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetrzer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The next witness is Mr. William J. Gill, 


executive director, Catholic War Veterans of the United States. 
Mr. Gill. 


SATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. GILL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY E. DESGRES, NATIONAL SERVICE OFFICER, CATHOLIC 
WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Girt. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is William J. Gill. I am the immediate past national com- 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans of the United States. At the 
present time, I am serving in the capacity of executive director at 
our national headquarters here in Washington. This morning I am 
accompanied, by Mr, E. Desgres, who is our national service officer. 
On behalf of the Catholic War Veterans, may we extend our thanks 
for your gracious invitation to appear before your subcommittee to 
express our views on proposals to amend the Veterans’ Readiustment 


Assistance Act of 1952 or to enact a Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1959. 
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Having been given a convention mandate by our membership, we 
appear to entreat your most earnest consideration for approval and 
adoption of legislation which would continue and extend provisions 
of the Veterans’ Act of 1952 until the termination of compulsory 
military service. The Military Training and Service Act has been 
extended to July 1, 1963, by this 86th Congress. 

The disruption of the lives of our young men by compulsory service 
isa physical sacrifice and hardship. It can also be measured in terms 
of the loss of time and opportunity. Assistance on the part of their 
Government could go a ae way toward mitigation of those hard- 
ships and time lost. The basis for eligibility in the act of 1944 and 
the act of 1952 was the time spent in service. No attempt was made 
then to determine the degree of sacrifice and hardship of the individ- 
ual serviceman. How, then, can opponents of these measures use 
the relative degree of hardship to separate the wartime sacrifice from 
the peacetime sacrifice? 

The cutoff date of January 31, 1955, by the Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 3080 of the act of 1952 was an arbitrary termination. How 
do you explain to a serviceman inducted February 1, 1955, that his 
hardship and sacrifice are not that of a buddy who was inducted the 
day before? 

The acts of 1944 and 1952 have admittedly been a tremendous boon 
to the Nation. It is interesting to note the fields of study undertaken 
by the veteran students. Out of every 100, 33 aimed at highly skilled 
trades and industrial jobs; 10 pursued scientific studies, including 
engineering and medicine; 10 took scientific farming; 6 studied hu- 
manities; 5 took sales and clerical courses; 3 took courses preparing 
them to teach; and the remainder, or 23 percent, prepared for a wide 
variety of occupations. The veterans training under these programs 
have given us an educated citizenry, a most precious national resource 
in a republic. 

The number of veterans who took advantage of this unprecedented 
federally financed educational and training program under the act of 
1944 was over 7,800,000, or just over half, 51 percent, of the 15,400,000 
World War ITI veterans. Of the 7,800,000 who took advantage of the 
lon sn of the act, 29 percent, or not quite one-third, attended col- 

ege or university ; 3.5 million, or approximately 45 percent, attended 
institutions below the collegiate or university level; and the re- 
mainder, or slightly over 2 million, or about one-fourth, took on-the- 
job training. About 700,000 of these more than 2 million took on-the- 
farm training. 

What evidence is there that this program was worthwhile or that 
the veterans really benefited from this federally financed training and 
education in return for their service? 

In a recent talk given by Dr. Roland R. Renne, president of Mon- 
tana State College, he stated that— 
the median income of veterans during the past 6 years is up 51 percent compared 
with only 19-percent rise for nonveteran males in the same group. The average 
veteran’s educational level is better than 4 years of high school, while the level 
of nonveteran males of the same age group is about 2 years of high school. Thus 
we have a very high direct correlation between the extent of education and 
training and the average income earned. 

This brings to mind the case of an illustrious national commander 
of a fellow veteran group. The commander reported to the House 
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Veterans Affairs’ Committee that he had received $3,200 worth of edu- 
cation under the act of 1944. In the 5 years following his education, 
he paid $30,000 more in income tax than he had paid in the 5 pre- 
ceding years. This is a pretty fair return on any investment. We 
have repeatedly heard comments to the effect that such increased tax 
revenues alone would themselves liquidate the cost of these programs, 

The Catholic War Veterans have classified the renewal of the edu- 
cational and training program as top priority. We do not wish to 
detract from the importance of the other provisions being considered 
because they, too, merit consideration and adoption. 

Home loan provisions should be continued and the present direct 
loan law should be extended beyond July 25, 1960. Veterans as a 
group have shown that they are a good risk to the banking world. 
The loan guarantee program from 1944 to 1958 shows the VA had 


guaranteed or insured nearly 5.5 million home, farm, and business . 


loans totaling $44 billion. About 95 percent of the loans were for 
the purchase or improvement of homes; 4 percent were business 
loans; and the remaining 1 percent were farm loans. By the end of 
the 1958 fiscal year, nearly one of every four home loans guaranteed 
or insured since 1944 had been repaid in full. 

There is a need for additional funds to extend direct loans to all 
veterans and not only those located in small cities or rural areas. 
Private mortgage funds are just not available in many cities. The 
proposed increase in interest rates to 514 percent may alleviate this 
problem, but we doubt it. The program needs a shot in the arm by 
increasing direct loan funds. 

Our legislative committee has reviewed the various proposals be- 
fore the Senate concerning a post-GI Korean Act or Veterans’ Read- 
justment Act of 1959. We feel that S. 1138, by the chairman of this 
committee, includes many of the specific recommendations of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

However, we ask that consideration be given to those whose service 
was between July 25, 1947, and June 27, 1950; that is, between the 
termination of World War II and the Korean conflict. It is our 
feeling that any legislation recommended by this committee should 
include the group that served during those years. 

Again, our thanks for your attention and courtesy. 

Mr. Senator, I would like to relay the sentiments of our legislative 
committee in regard to S. 1050, which deals with the orphans bill. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Yes; we would like to have that, Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Git. Our organization, and I speak mainly of our legislative 
group, has gone or record as favoring this legislation, inasmuch as 
dating back into 1946 our group took a stand at that time on World 
War IT orphans to insure them of educational benefits. Congress at 
a later date saw fit to enact this law and we, in turn, would like to see 
S. 1050 adopted by the Congress. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsorovucn. I want to thank you, Mr. Gill, for this state- 
ment and for the analysis you have given us of the benefits of the 
World War II and the Korean conflict education bills. This com- 
mittee is awire of the problem that you have raised in the concluding 
portion of your statement; namely, that there should be consideration 
of those whose service began between July 25, 1947, the date taken 
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as the end of World War II, and June 27, 1950, the beginning of the 
Korean conflict. 

We have asked the Veterans’ Administration to make a study of 
the situation of that group of veterans to-see whether they would 
attend college or attend any kind of training institution at this time. 
I think it is timely that you have raised the question. Yours is a very 
beneficial statement, and the actual workings of the prior law have 
been set out in it. 

I thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Girt. Thank you very much. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Irvin Lechliter, executive director of the 
American Veterans Committee. 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN LECHLITER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lecuurrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 

my statement will be very brief. Iam Irvin Lechliter, national execu- 
tive director of the American Veterans Committee. AVC is grateful 
for an opportunity to present briefly its views on S. 1138 to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Experience with the World War II GI bill of rights has given 
ample evidence of the value, in increased productivity to the Nation 
ind in increased taxes to the Government—and two preceding wit- 
nesses have gone into this in considerably more detail—of that law’s 
education and training provisions. 

We believe that peacetime draftees and volunteers who have been 
on extended active duty have made and will continue to make a real 
contribution toward enabling our country to maintain peace and to- 
ward meeting its commitments and responsibilities to our allies. They 
are entitled to basic readjustment benefits which will enable them to 
return without distress to civilian life and become useful and pro- 
ductive members of their communities at the end of their service. 

AVC is mindful of the concern of the Bradley Commission with the 
enactment of too liberal postservice benefits which may serve as in- 
ducements to men to leave the armed service and discourage enlist- 
ments for longer periods of time. Nonetheless, for the reasons stated, 
we believe that these so-called peacetime veterans are entitled to at 
least some of the opportunities lost by compulsory military service, 
particularly educational opportunities, 

At its 1958 convention, AVC adopted a resolution calling for the 
enactment of a peacetime GI bill of rights. We asked that such 
legislation establish the ratio of education credits earned for months 
in service at the ratio of 3 months’ training for 4 months of service. 
Thus, a peacetime ex-serviceman enrolling in a typical institution for 
a school year of 9 months could obtain 4 years of training and edu- 
cation only by serving a minimum of 48 months. It will be noted 
that this provision of our 1958 platform is virtually identical with 
the.provision of S. 1138, except that I believe S. 1138 does limit the 
benefits to a period of 3 years. 

Our 1958 platform would prohibit the accrual of these benefits to 
6-month trainees or to anyone serving less than 12 months, unless sepa- 
rated at an earlier period for a service-connected disability. AVC is 
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therefore not in accord with this provision of S. 1138 as presently 
drafted, since that bill extends eligibility to peacetime veterans who 
have served actively for only 90 days and have been discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

In all other respects, however, S. 1138 has AVC’s endorsement, 
Our national host? at its last quarterly meeting held here in Wash- 
ington on February 21-22, 1959, considered this bill specifically and, 
except for length of service as a condition precedent to eligibility, 
unanimously approved its other provisions. 

In conclusion, I should like to express AVC’s thanks to this dis- 
ee ae committee for the opportunity to record our endorsement 
of S. 1138. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Lechliter, for your con- 
densed and thorough statement on S. 1138. 

Does counsel have any questions? 

Mr. Biackwety. Mr. Chairman. I do not have any questions, but 
T would like to point out a fact to Mr. Lechliter concerning AVC’s 
1958 platform which would preclude 6-month trainees from eligibil- 
ity for educational benefits. 

Mr. Lecuturrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biackwe tt. I believe Mr. Lechliter, for the benefit of his or- 
ganization, would like to know that 6-month trainees would not be 
included under the provision of S. 1138. While on the first reading 
of the bill they do appear to be included, they are not, in fact, because 
of the distinction between the terms “active duty” or “active service” 
which are used in the bill and the term “active duty for training” 
used in laws authorizing the 6-month training program. 

I believe you will find that under the Armed Forces statutes the 
6-month trainees are on active duty for training, which is not active 
duty for the purposes of this bill. So with these facts in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, I would point out that the bill is in accord with the point 
in the 1958 platform. 

Mr. Lecurrrer. I am grateful for that clarification. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Buackweut. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Biackwet.. No, sir. 

Seantor YarnoroucH. Thank you. 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Yarsoroven. The next witness is Mr. John R. Holden, 
national legislative director of American Veterans of World War II. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. Hotpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
John R. Holden, the legislative director of AMVETS, with offices 
in Washington, D.C. 

We of AMVETS appreciate this opportunity to present our views 
on one of the most pressing matters facing the Congress today. We 
are grateful to the committee for scheduling hearings on the impor- 
tant subject of benefits for persons who served after January 31, 1955. 

No subject in the field of veterans affairs, in our judgment, is more 
deserving of attention at this time than the legislation under consid- 
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eration. Members of the House of Representatives have told us they 
receive more mail on this subject than on any other veterans issue. 

AMVETS position on legislation to grant certain readjustment 
benefits to peacetime ex-servicemen was first voiced in December 1954, 
when our national executive committee adopted a resolution calling for 
a termination of the broad wartime veterans’ benefit program and at 
the same time the establishment of a limited benefit program to serve 
those who are needed by the armed services to fill our defense 
requirements. 

Each AMVET national convention thereafter has adopted strong 
resolutions calling for an education and training program for the 
post-Korean group. The most recent AMVET national convention in 
August 1958 adopted a resolution urging the Congress to enact legis- 
lation continuing the education and training program as now provided 
in Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress for as long as the military draft 
is in effect. 

We have studied the bills recently pending before this committee, 
and believe that S. 1138, introduced by the able chairman of the sub- 
committee for himself and 25 other Senators, merits the support and 
endorsement of AMVETS. The bill provides a program of educa- 
tion and training similar to that provided by the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. It also authorizes vocational rehabilita- 
tion to overcome occupational handicaps imposed by injuries and 
disabilities, and excellent loan guaranty program and mustering-out 
payments. This package, in our judgment, represents a reasonable 
and balanced readjustment program for the post-Korean veteran. 

The need for special legislation for the serviceman of today is read- 
ily apparent. In the past, the Congress, in providing benefits for vet- 
erans, has been guided by one important consideration—whether the 
military service was performed during times of war or peace. Aside 
from the fact that the wartime serviceman was exposed to extra haz- 
ards not normally encountered in a regular tour of duty, it could be 
assumed that the greatest portion of the wartime force was either 
drafted or volunteered because of the patriotic appeal and a sense of 
duty to country during time of peril. 

In either event, it was clear that military service, in most instances, 
had interrupted the pursuit of a career in civilian life. Thus, it fol- 
lowed that special treatment, including benefits to assure their suc- 
cessful reintegration into civilian life, was in order for the wartime 
veteran. 

The peacetime exserviceman, on the other hand, was not exposed to 
the same hazards of service, nor was he motivated in the same manner 
in entering military service. In most cases, he voluntarily entered mil- 
itary service because it offered him the career of his choice. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, between war and peacetime service was crystal 
clear and the Congress proceeded to grant different benefits to each 
group. 

The status of the group with service after January 31, 1955, is not so 
well defined. These men are not war veterans nor should they be 
placed in the straight peacetime.service category. For the most part, 
they were drafted or entered service under the compulsion of the draft. 
In many instances the service was even more hazardous than that ex- 

perienced by some war veterans. 
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In spite of the fact that the normal civilian pursuits of this group 
were interrupted and delayed by military service, no readjustment 
benefits have been provided. 

It is the considered view of AMVETS that one of the most pressing 
needs of this group is a program of education and training. The re- 
sults obtained from the World War IT and the Korean GI bills is im- 
pressive evidence of the value to the Nation of such a program. Not 
only do we have a better educated citizenry, but the ability of these 
people to earn greater incomes has resulted in more tax income for 
the Federal Government. 

The national commander of AMVETS, Dr. Winston Burdine, in 
recent testimony before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
House of Representatives cited his own case as a living example of 
the return to the Federal Government on their investment in him. 
Dr. Burdine said that he had received $3.200 worth of education un- 
der the World War II GI bill and that, in the 5 years following 
the receipt of this education, he paid the Federal Government $30,- 
000 more in income taxes than he had paid in the 5 years preceding 
it. 

If all of the Government’s investments provided a return of this 
nature, balancing the budget would be no problem. 

Developments in science and engineering have pointed up the 
alarming shortage of persons educated and qualified for careers in 
these important fields. Statistics will reveal that more than 25 per- 
cent of those who attended colleges and universities under the World 
War IT GI bill became scientists and engineers. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the same ratio would prevail today. 

Even the Bradley Commission, not particularly noted for its praise 


of veterans’ benefits, had these kind words to say about the World 
War ITI GI bill: 


There is little question that the veterans education program has been a great 
benefit to millions of veterans and to the Nation. 


They went on to say: 


Veterans who took advantage of the educational benefits of the GI bill are 
more likely to be in managerial, professional, and scientific jobs, and receive 
higher salaries than veterans who did not use such benefits or nonveterans, 
when age and experience prior to service are taken into account. 

The veterans’ education program was a major contribution to the national 
welfare, and the country would be weaker educationally, economically, and in 
terms of national defense if educators, veterans organizations, the President, 
and the Congress had not seen fit to embark upon this new and momentous 


educational enterprise. 

We of AMVETS are confident that a program of education and 
training for the post-Korean group as provided in S. 1138 would be 
equally productive of results. 

Section 3 of S. 1138 would authorize up to 4 years of vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome an occupational handicap created by a 
service-connected disability. This program is similar to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation provided for disabled World War II and Ko- 
rean veterans. Its extension to the post-Korean group will rec- 
ognize the fact that the Federal Government has an obligation to 
teach new skills to persons unable to pursue their old occupations 


because of injuries or disabilities incurred in service. AMVETS en- 
dorses this program. 
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Section 4 of the bill would authorize a loan guaranty program for 
the purchase of homes and farm homes. This provision could well 
be labeled a pay-as-you-go program, because it provides for nomi- 
nal guaranty fee to be collected from the veteran home buyer to be 
deposited in a fund to cover losses and administrative expense. In 
other words, there would be little, if any, cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in providing this benefit. 

Here, again, the value to the Nation of a program of this nature 
cannot be dismissed. On several occasions in recent years, the lack 
of mortgage financing caused the VA loan guaranty program to de- 
cline. The effect upon the homebuilders and other industries and 
businesses dependent upon it for support was almost disastrous. In 
enacting section 4 of the bill, Congress can help the Nation’s veterans 
and at the same time stimulate the Nation’s economy. 

Section 5 of the bill would provide mustering-out pay of $100 for 
enlisted men and junior officers. AMVETS endorsed this provision 
of S. 1138. 

In summary, gentlemen, the enactment into law of S. 1138 would 
in large measure discharge the Federal Government’s obligation to 
the post-Korean veterans and at the same time will prove to be in the 
Nation’s best interest as well. We urge your committee to report this 
bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief comment on S. 1050. 
Our organization has no mandate on S. 1050 or similar legislation. 
However, I believe that were our organization confronted with this 
legislation they would without equivocation endorse the bill. Our 
national executive committee will meet on May 2 and 3, and it is my 
intention to present the bill to them at that time for their endorsement. 

However, I believe it is a good bill, and, should this committee act 
in the meantime prior to May 2 and 3, certainly it bears my personal 
endorsement. 

Senator Yarrosnoucn. Mr. Holden, if this record has not been com- 
pleted by May 2 and 3, and if your committee does act upon that, 
you will be invited to put their action, whatever it is, in the record. 

Mr. Horpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would also like to offer 
another suggestion for the committee’s consideration, if I may. 

In considering amending the War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act, the committee might give consideration to amending it to provide 
benefits to the children of totally disabled wartime veterans. My or- 
ganization has a mandate from the last national convention on that 
subject. It was the feeling of our group that the theory of this legis- 
lation was to provide education to those cases where the breadwinner 
of the family had been taken away. 

It appears to us that the breadwinner in the family, while not en- 
tirely removed from his family or deceased, certainly is unable to 
earn a living to provide for his children’s education, and we would 
urge this committee to give serious consideration to amending the 
War Orphans’ Education Act in this manner. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Holden, we have a similar recommenda- 
tion from the Disabled American Veterans. We are keenly aware of 
that — The subcommittee has it under study now and we have 
asked for a report from the Veterans’ Administration on the work- 
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ing of such a program and how it would fit in with their other 
programs. 

I want to thank you for the very fine statement that you have made 
here today. It will be very hel ‘Pal to the subcommittee, to the full 
committee, and, I hope, to the fall Congress in consideration of this 
legislation. 

hank you very much for the information you have included in it, 

Mr. Hotpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That concludes the list of witnesses scheduled 
to testify today. 

These hearings will be recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, April 22. I might say in conclusion that this day, April 21, is the 
anniversary of a ites in my home State. It is the anniversary of 
the Battle of San Jacinto, in which we won our independence. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 22, 1959.) 
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EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR POST-KOREAN VETERANS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pustic WELFARE. 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk, 
Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel to the subeommittee. 

Also present: Sen. J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas. 

Senator Yarsorouen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs now resumes hearings on 
S. 1138, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance ben- 
efits for post-Korean veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide educa- 
tional benefits for post-Korean veterans; and S. 1050, to provide 
educational assistance for orphans of post-Korean veterans under 
certain circumstances. 

The first witness this morning will be Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
Commissioner of Education, Office of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Derthick, you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH C. M. PLYNT, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Commissioner Derruick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am cer- 
tainly glad to be here before your committee and I have a short 
statement that I would like to read, with your permission. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We would like to hear it. 

Commissioner Derruick. Thank you. It is my understanding that 
we have been requested to testify concerning S. 270, S. 930, S. 1138, 
and §. 1050. Although we have not been asked to testify on S. 906, 
I shall make brief mention of that bill also. With the exception of 
S. 1050, these bills are all generally similar in that they would amend 
or extend the provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

Insofar as the various proposals embodied in the bills referred to 
above relate to the comparability of benefits to veterans under the 
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Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and other related and 
similar acts and the maintenance of an adequate supply of military 
manpower by the Defense Department, they do not fall within the 
purview of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We 
desire, therefore, to defer to the Department of Defense and to the 
Veterans’ Administration in connection with such relationships. 

S. 906 relates to the clarification of the meaning of the term 
“change of program of education or training.” We consider this to 
be a technical problem within the purview of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and, therefore, defer to that Agency in the presentation of 
views concerning this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Veterans’ Administration has 
concurred in the idea and we think it is a very good thing and are 
happy likewise to concur. 

Senator YarroroucH. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 


Commissioner Derruick. S. 1050 provides for the extension of the 


benefits of the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to 
the children of certain defined persons deceased while on active duty 
during periods of peacetime service. While we desire to defer to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs concerning any proposed exten- 
sion of S. 1050, we understand that the Administrator has testified 
in opposition to such extension. 

Section 3, subchapter VII, of S. 1138 would extend the provisions 
of existing vocational rehabilitation programs on the same basis as 
the provisions heretofore provided for veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. It is my understanding the Administrator 
has endorsed the principle of extending vocational rehabilitation 
services to the group of veterans of peacetime services as a permanent 
program to go hand-in-hand with disability compensation. I am, 
therefore, prepared to concur in such recommendations of the 
Administrator. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, like the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, except in relation to section 3 of 
S. 1138 referred to above, is unable to recommend favorably concern- 
ing the extension of the educational benefits for veterans as proposed 
in S. 270, S. 930, and S. 1138. 

The purpose of the educational benefits provided under the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was to provide for— 
vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to those 
service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been 
interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during 
a period of national emergency. 

It is our understanding that at the present time young men are 
not being inducted into the Armed Forces below the age of 22 years. 
This age is at or just above the average age of those graduating from 
U.S. colleges. Furthermore, the regulations of the Selective Service 
permit the deferment of military obligations on the part of college 
students. These regulations permit the deferment of military obliga- 
tions at least until graduation and in some instances permit continued 
deferment for graduate or professional work. 

Moreover, the Department of Defense states that under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 there are more than 30 ways whereby a young man 
may choose to fulfill his military service obligations. ny of the 
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options thus provided under the Reserve Forces Act make it possible 
for the individual student to complete his educational program prior 
to rendering military service. 

It appears to us, therefore, that the present Selective Service reg- 
ulations and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 contain provisions which 
are adequate to permit a young man to synchronize his military serv- 
ice with his educational or vocational plans without serious detriment 
to the latter. 

While we have not made a detailed study of the impact of the 
foregoing provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act and 
of the Reserve Forces Act, we do not have available information 
which indicates that the educational or vocational plans of young men 
are at this time being unduly interrupted or impeded by reason of 
their required service in the Armed Forces. 

Certainly we would question whether or not the proposed legisla- 
tion would fulfill the principles quoted above which were basic in the 
mind of Congress in passing the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and in the 
Office of Education it is our judgment that the educational and voca- 
tional needs of young men subject to military service during peace- 
time should be considered as a part of the immediate and broader 
problem which involves the educational needs of all our young men 
and women. We would, of course, make a distinction in the case of 
men whose service is for the duration of war or a period of hostili- 
ties. Such men cannot control either their time of induction or their 
length of service as can be done under present laws and regulations 
issued thereunder. 

It is particularly important during this period when we are under- 
going a shortage of young manpower that. we consider the educational 
needs of the entire group of youth, including young women. It is 
of interest to note that we have several hundred thousand fewer young 
people aged 18 to 21 in 1959 than we had in 1940 when our popula- 
tion was only 132 million. 

Our population now approximates 175 million. We shall not again 
return to the same level of population in the 18- to 21-year-old group 
which obtained in 1940 until the end of 1960. 

In the connection, Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw your atten- 
tion and that of your colleagues to recommendation No. 54(b) of 
the final report of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
which states in part: 

Educational benefits for ex-servicemen should not be used, on a long-term 
basis, as a means for meeting national educational needs. The broader national 
interest in adequate education, particularly at the higher levels, should be 
considered on a general basis which will take into account the abilities and needs 
of all young people, including ex-servicemen. 

These broader needs have been given intensive consideration during 
the past several years: by the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School and by the President’s Committee for the 
Development of Scientists and Engineers. Moreover, many States 
and private associations and organizations have conducted surveys 
and studies in these areas of concern. 
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The most important consideration which has taken place in the 
development of a program for the fullest utilization of our young 
manpower on a broad basis is contained in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Attention is hereby invited to title V of this 
act which provides for a program of testing, counseling and guid- 
ance and the indentification and encouragement of talented young 
people and to title II which provides for a program of loans to college 
students. : 

Under the latter title preference is given to those planning to teach 
and those with high aptitude for science, mathematics, engineering, 
and modern foreign languages. 

Beyond these special considerations, eligibility is extended to all 
students. The National Defense Education Act is based upon the 
principle that the Federal Government should assist in solving the 
problems of young people. Thus the National Defense Education 


Act is concerned with the broader national interest in adequate edu- 


cation and on a broad general basis the need to take into account the 
abilities and needs of all young people without regard to whether or 
not they have had military service. 

It is our judgment that, during periods of peacetime, consideration 
should be given by the Federal Government to assisting in the de- 
velopment of the broadest possible pool of trained manpower. We 
consider the National Defense Education Act an important contri- 
bution to this principle and believe that future programs should be 
developed on this basis. 

We would not wish it to be thought that we are in any way oblivious 
to the effect of a period of military service which young people are 
called upon to render to our country. However, I have already 

ointed out that under selective service regulations and under the 

eserve Forces Act young men are essentially able to complete their 
program of education prior to entering the military service. 

Therefore, it may be that these young people need some other type 
of assistance other than educational, such as, for example, in the 
purchase of homes or in establishing themselves in business. We 
doubt very much that educational benefits are very appropriate for 
individuals who have completed their education. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the conclusion of my formal statement. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Of course, Commissioner Derthick, if they 
had completed their education it is not likely that they would apply 
for educational benefits under this act, is it ? 

Commissioner Dertruick. That is true. 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. The experience of World War II was that 
approximately half of the veterans applied for educational benefits, 
wasn’t that true? Of about 15 million and some-odd, approximately 
7,800,000 applied for education benefits? 

Commissioner Derruick. That figure sounds approximately cor- 
rect. 

Senator Yarsorovuacn. I believe we had testimony yesterday to the 
effect that 7,800,000 veterans applied for educational benefits. Twenty- 
nine percent went to college. The other 71 percent were divided be- 
tween subcollege courses and vocational courses. You rely heavily 
here upon the National Defense Education Act of 1958 as the reason 
why this law, the cold war Veterans’ Readjustment Act, is not needed. 
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How many students are receiving loans this year under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958? 

Commissioner Derruick. Mr. Chairman, the act is so new that 
we don’t yet have figures on that. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Isn’t it a fact that your tentative allocation 
of loans to colleges over the country is for only 10 percent of the 
amount that the colleges have certifed to you that they need? 

Commissioner Derruick. The initial allocation is that. It is a 
little over 10 percent now because the original figure we had from 
the colleges was $62 million and that has been cut down by them to 
$55 million. The initial allocation was $6 million. The House, as 
you know, has concurred in the request for a supplemental, which 
would bring the total sum up to $30 million against $55 million for 
this fiscal year 1959. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. However, the amount appropriated, and that 
is for loans, would be only a small fraction of what the college 
officials have certified they need for students in these select categories? 

Commissioner Derrnuick. It would be a little more than half I 
believe, assuming that the Senate concurs. If we get the supple- 
mental it would be a little more than half. 

Senator Yarsorovuenu. Of course that is just the select students. 

Commissioner Derruick. It is true that preference is given to those 
with high aptitude in mathematics, science, and foreign language, and 
those who plan to teach. However, it by no means excludes any other 
worthy student. 

Senator YarsorovcH. You are familiar, are you not, with the report 
of the Census Bureau on the increase in earnings of veterans of 
World WarII? That report shows that the median income of World 
War ITI veterans was once lower than the median income of a com- 
parable age group of nonveterans, but that the median income of 
veterans has now gone up and surpassed that of the nonveterans. 
Credit for raising the earning capacity of the veterans as compared 
to the nonveterans—which in turn raised the taxpaying ability of 
veterans as compared to nonveterans—was due to the GI bill of rights 
training they received. 

Commissioner Drertuick. Yes, sir; I was very much heartened to 
hear about that report. 

Senator YarsorouGu. I presume you have seen the statements that 
due to this training the Government will ultimately receive back in 
taxes, in the not too distant future, more money than the training 
has cost because of the enhanced skills and increased earning capacity 
of this great 7,800,000 manpower reservoir. 

ommissioner Derruick. Yes, sir; I am very gratified at that. It 
just confirms your convictions and mine and those of all other people 
who believe in education. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I might say, Mr. Commissioner, I am very 
much surprised that the Commissioner of Education would come in 
here and es this modest. educational proposal. You state in your 
testimony that the regulations of selective service, will permit the 
deferment of military obligations on the part of the college students, 


and you point, out that, they will be finishing college at the age of 22 
years on the average. 
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Have you had the benefit of the testimony that has been given us 
heretofore in these hearings by deans and presidents of universities 
and colleges that the average student does not finish his college work 
by age 22; also, that the average student does not finish college in 4 
years due to economic factors? Frequently, students have to work 
while in school, which reduces the school workload they ean carry; 
many have to drop out of school entirely and work full-time for a year 
or more before resuming their education. 

Are you familiar with that statistical fact ? 

Commissioner Derrnick. I do not know the extent to which that 
testimony is borne out by the statistics, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that young people do have a chance, a great many of them, to finish by 
the age of 22, and they ordinarily would. Moreover, we have in mind 
that there are so many different ways they can plan their military 
service so that it will not interrupt their schooling even though they 
shouldn’t graduate on schedule. 

I believe they tell us there are 30 different ways they might plan it. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Commissioner Derthick, isn’t this speculative 
and theoretical rather than actual? You are talking about the ways, 
theoretically, they could plan it. The college officials who have been 
testifying here state that it does interfere. Isn’t it human experience 
that 2 years out of a young person’s life in the military service is an 
interruption of his normal academic training, or of whatever he is 
doing in his normal life? 

Commissioner Derruick. Of course, I am not an admissions officer 
or dean of a particular institution where I would have that firsthand 
experience, but so far as my observations go, I have been aware of the 
fact that our young men are alerted to these ways and means of get- 
ting deferment in order to complete their education. I think they 
do plan in that direction. They are quite wise on the subject, it has 
been my observation. 

Senator YArsoroucH. Quite wise—but they can’t beat economics 
and the loss of 2 years out of their training. You don’t think this 
generation is wise enough for that, do you, Mr. Commissioner, that 
they could take 2 years out of their lives without it meaning anything? 

Commissioner Derruicx. Yes, of course, it does, and I don’t depre- 
ciate that, and yet our point of view is that in view of the total man- 
power problem that we have in this country we are afraid that a con- 
centration of attention on this particular group would dissipate atten- 
tion to all the other groups for which we need to provide training and 
that if these young people should have extra compensation for their 
period of service it should be in another form than educational benefits. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, a while ago you said that you 
were surprised that the Commissioner of Education would oppose 
this legislation for educational benefits, and I certainly would be 
surprised at myself if I would oppose any educational program that 
I thought was soundly based, but it is because of my responsibility 
as Commissioner of Education and my concern as a teacher for all 
possible training of our manpower that I am afraid that this particu- 
lar approach would defeat our total purpose. 

T am afraid that the country and the Congress would think, well, 
now, we have passed this legislation and we have taken care of this 
group, and lose sight of all the other young people that this country 
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needs to be trained. That is why I say the kind of an apyroech that 
we have in the National Defense Education Act, the broader approach, 
I think is a sounder basis on which to meet this problem. I am not 
saying that the National Defense Education Act is the last word, 
but I think it is a good start in the right direction. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Commissioner, I want to commend you 
for your concern in the broader field—the educational problem of all 
young people. I would share your concern fully if I thought this 
act would defeat the overall intention of the people and of the Gov- 
ernment to stepup the educational opportunities of all young people. 
I do not regard this as an excuse for people to say, “Well, we have 
provided these educational readjustment benefits for the veterans, 
therefore, the national obligation is ended.” 

I certainly share your concern on that score, that we not lose sight 
of the broader problem of furnishing educational opportunities for 
all of our youth. I do want to commend you for that concern and 
your hopes to furnish those opportunities to all our youth. I agree 
with you that we have made a step forward. As a coauthor of 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 I appreciate that. It is 
my regret that we didn’t go further. As you know, our committee 
did go much further, but we lost out on the floor of the Senate and 
in the House in our effort to furnish educational opportunities to 
more. ; 

Commissioner Derruick. Senator Yarborough, I want to say very 
sincerely that my friends and I in education and certainly my good 
friends out in Texas, and everywhere, appreciate the consistent in- 
terest that you have in education and your support of education on 
all fronts. 

Senator Yarsorovew. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 
I want to assure you that in sponsoring this bill, it is not with any 
intention of dissipating the national interest that the Nation does 
have; neither do I desire to specialize education in the opportunity 
field, to limit it to veterans. But while serving during World War IT, 
at a time when I was overage and too old for economic reasons to 
be able to afford to go back to school, I saw a multitude of disrupted 
opportunities. Had it not been for the GI bill that followed World 
War IT, I think we would have had virtually a generation of unedu- 
cated people in this country. 

Commissioner Derruick. I think that the benefits of that legisla- 
tion have been tremendous, and I have spoken of it many, many times 
and have had firsthand experience in employing young men as teach- 
ers who were entirely reoriented in their place of service in life. They 
would have never been available without that. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
We will have your concern in mind here and also on the education 
subcommittee when we are dealing with the general bills. 

I will bear that in mind on our general educational bills. 

Commissioner Dertuick. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to commend you for so diligently 
ee pe this supplemental appropriation under the 1958 act. I have 

ad many letters of concern about the lack of money. These young 
people desperately need the loans and I think you and your Depart- 
ment are to be commended for having so diligently pushed to get the 
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ae really to implement the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

I desire to cooperate fully with you on that. 

Commissioner Derrick. Thank you, Senator Yarborough, and I 
just can’t resist saying very earnestly in response to your heartening 
words about our people who have worked so hard since last Septem- 
ber, weekends et nights—I am going to make it a point to tell them 
of your endorsement and encouragement, and I know it will be very 
rewarding to them. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I think you have done a fine job to start that. 
I have heard a lot from the colleges in my State. I know they have 
had messages of distress. These colleges have applications from stu- 
dents with critical cases, who have to have some help from some- 
where to stay in college. We congratulate you on having pushed 
that forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Commissioner, for your contribution. 

Commissioner Derruick. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The next witness is Mr. Victor H. Wohlford. 
He will be introduced, though, by Senator William Fulbright, former 
president of the University of Arkansas, Rhodes scholar, distinguished 
leader in the field of American education before he came to the Senate, 
and now chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Fulbright, we welcome you to this committee and we appre- 
ciate your appearance before this subcommittee. We invite you to in- 
troduce this witness and also make any other remarks that you care to 
make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate those 
kind remarks that you have made. 

Before I introduce the witness I would like to simply refer to a 
former hearing in which I appeared before this same chairman with 
regard to another matter which specifically interested my State, the 
establishment of the Fish-Rice Research Station in southern Arkan- 
sas. I would like to report that that station is underway, that the 
initial money for the acquisition of the land has been acquired and 
has been spent, the land acquired, and an additional appropriation of 
$350,000 has been reported by the committee in the House. 

I thought the chairman would like to know that, although it has 
nothing to do with this particular matter. I know his State 1s greatly 
interested in it and he did a great deal toward getting that bill through 
the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Victor H. Wohlford is vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Approval Agencies and he has been in 
vocational education work for some 28 years in my State. He is one 
of the leading authorities in my State on the subject under discussion. 
I will not try to anticipate his testimony. I can only say that he is a 
man of the highest character and integrity and the committee can rely 
upon his testimony. 

T would like to add in addition to that, that the general objective of 
the bill under consideration introduced by the chairman certainly has 
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my endorsement. I have said on other occasions that I think the 
greatest defect in our public life in this country is its relative neglect 
of education. I anid the last remarks of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and I regret, while I have the greatest respect for him, I can’t 
agree with him for the reason that the overall effort of education in all 
its aspects in this country is far below what it ought to be. 

While I recognize that this particular bill is not the whole answer 
and that other things should and are being done, I can see no reason, 
when our overall effort is lacking, why this program should now be 
abandoned after it has been so successful, as everybody knows. So, 
while there may be some details in the bill that could be improved, or 
some aspects of it which the committee would consider in its overall 
objective, I certainly support it. I think it is too bad that there is a 
tendency now to abandon either this program, or the impacted-areas 
program, or any other program in the field of education, because the 
Government, both local and national, has not done what it should do 
to train our young people. 

I cannot understand any approach that would permit our young 
people to come to maturity without adequate education to meet the 
demands of the very complex modern life that faces us. Therefore, 
I commend Mr. Wohlford to you. I know he will give you a very 
fine statement, and I know that the committee will do well to listen 
to his testimony. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Thank you, Senator Fulbright, and thank 
you for your contribution on this bill. We appreciate your views 
very much. They are of great value to our subcommittee, and to 
the full committee, not only because of your vision in the international 
field and your experience in American education, but also because of 
your overall understanding of this need based on your practical 
application while president of the University of Arkansas. 

Senator Futsricut. Now that the chairman has mentioned another 
aspect of it, I would like to add that my opinion about the importance 
of this is certainly not just from a domestic point of view. There is 
no question but that our principal antagonists in Soviet Russia are 
exerting themselves in the field of education in a greater way than 
we are relative to resources, and education generally is very important 
to our national defense, in my opinion, although I think there are 
— reasons that are even greater than that, that would justify the 
ill. 

I thank the chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Senator Fulbright. 

Mr. Wohl ford. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR H. WOHLFORD, VICE PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Woutrorp. I first certainly want to thank Senator Fulbright 
for the nice things he had to say and I appreciate the Senator do- 
gi the honor of coming here and introducing me. 

r. Chairman and members, as the Senator has told you, my name 
is Victor H. Wohlford, vice president of the National Association 
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of State Approval Agencies. I am also a member of the State De- 
partment of Education, Little Rock, Ark., and for the past 12 years 
have been intimately connected with veterans education, directing 
the institutional on-farm phase of veterans education in the State. 

For 28 years I have been working with the State Department of 
Education in the field of vocational education. The above statement 
is made in order that you may have a brief picture of my vocation and 
experience in dealing with young people over the years in the educa- 
tional field and to emphasize the fact that I have seen young men who 
have been provided with educational opportunities develop into some 
of the leading citizens of our State and the opportunities provided 
by the various GI bills has been responsible for many thousands of 
young men taking their place in the development of Arkansas and 
the Nation. This same statement has been made, and is true, of 
situations to be found in every State in our great country. 

Today, I am authorized to speak for and in behalf of the National 
Association of State Approval Agencies. In behalf of myself and 
the members of this organization, operating throughout the Nation, 
may I express appreciation to Senator Hill, Senator Yarborough, and 
members of this committee for this privilege and opportunity. 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies had its origin 
during the early days of the GI bill. Since 1946 our association has 
been charged by law with certain responsibilities and obligations con- 
cerning veterans education in the United States. Through the ef- 
fective and efficient exercise of the membership, comprised of edu- 
cators, departments of State government, councils appointed by Gov- 
ernors of various States, in cooperation with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, programs of Veterans’ Education Nationwide has resulted in 
outstanding achievements by individuals who served their country in 
a military capacity. The results and achievements have many times 
been studied and documented and I am sure each of you are well 
aware of that which has been achieved. 

On March 27, 1957, 2 years ago, I was called upon to present testi- 
mony to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. Senate, re- 
garding the matter which is before us at this time. The need for 
providing readjustment assistance to veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces since January 31, 1955, and for as long as draft laws are in 
existence were stated and documented. However, positive and con- 
structive action was not taken. In fact, the Members of the Senate 
and House were not given an opportunity to express themselves by 
means of vote on this important issue. 

About the only difference to be noted regarding this matter 2 years 
ago and today is the addition of thousands of young men to the rolls 
who are faced with the educational inequity which had its inception 
as of February 1, 1955. Some 2 million of these unfortunate young 
men will soon be joined by another million and a half over the next 4 

ears. 

The President of the United States, by Executive order, did away 
with educational opportunities and benefits provided young men who 
served their country since February 1, 1955. Recently the President 
requested that the draft law be extended for 4 years and the House 
and Senate has voted to continue for 4 more years the peacetime mili- 
tary draft of men 18 to 26 years of age. 
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As a result of our present system of compulsory military service 
thousands of our citizens are returning from service each year and 
soon there will be upwards toward 4 million desiring to be provided 
with an educational opportunity as was provided their friends and 
neighbors who served their country prior to February 1, 1955. 
These young people are patiently and anxiously awaiting the decision 
of this committee and Members of Congress. 

In pointing out the inequity which now exists and has existed since 
February 1, 1955, let us remember that our present system of com- 
pulsory military service dates back only a short number of years 
(1940). The principle of general military service for our young men 
has not been thought of as a permanent feature of American life. 

Rather, it has been recognized as a sacrifice, in response to the wars, 
threat of wars, and continued crisis of our time and threats to our 
Nation’s security. We can never have complete equality of sacrifice 
as long as some go to risk their lives or health in the service of their 
country, while others stay at home. 

This year, 200,000 men will reach their 26th birthday without 
being drafted or otherwise serving in one of the armed forces. This 
is a new situation in the United States, one that has existed for only 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Until 2 years ago, every qualified man born in the United States, 
since almost tho’ beniintie of this century, has put on a military 
uniform for periods of service ranging from a few months to the 
duration of two major wars. 

Next year, more than 200,000 will escape this service obligation. 
By 1956 more than half of all those who turned 18 during 1958 will 
find that they need not fulfill one of the obligations of citizenship 
which is the price tens of millions have been paying—military serv- 
ice in defense of this country. 

It can be argued that over the next 10 years about 6 million new men 
will serve in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, while 
more than 5 million will pass their 26th birthday without serving. 

In addition to those who thus “escape” the draft, and are allowed 
to pursue their educational plans without interruption, many millions 
more will not have to face military service because of deferment. They 
will not meet the stricter physical and mental standards that are be- 
ing established. They will be fathers and, therefore, deferred. 

These facts force themselves on our attention at this time because 
we are interested in those who must serve and be taken away from 
their plans educationally and otherwise for a period of 2 years then 
to return without funds to pick up where they left off in an attempt 
to prepared themselves for the future. 

en it becomes possible for a man to sit back and gamble that 
he won’t have to serve in uniform, with a good chance that this 
gamble will pay off, then there can be, will be, and is criticism of the 
mequity to the individual who is drafted and had his long-range 
plans for an education disrupted while thousands of others are left 
at home to pursue, without interruption, the plans for the future. 

Today, the chances are about 3 to 1 that a man will have to serve. 
But this applies only to those who became 18 in 1951. For those 
reaching the age of 18 in 1959, the chances of having to serve are 
only about even. For many, this will look like a good gamble. The 
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choice is no longer simply how to meet the service obligation; it is 
now whether to meet it. The present draft act is not designed to face 
up to the problem of equity in the service obligation. 

_ Today, you and I, as well as millions of other right-thinking people 
in our Nation, are concerned with righting a wrong; of taking steps 
to eliminate the inequity which has existed since Serene 1, 1955, 
and continues to be faced by that group of citizens serving their 
country since February 1, 1955. 

The Congress found a progressive and constructive way to offset 
this inequity and sacrifice with opportunities for education and 
training and other necessary adjustments to help the serviceman to 
a better life for himself, his family, and to his Nation upon his re- 
turn by the enactment of the GI bills. 

We have all heard and have read many statements to the effect 
that military service since January 31, 1955, has no longer been a 


rsonal sacrifice; that military service since January 31, 1955, has 


n free from danger and risk. I need not take your time toda 
to refute such statements because each of you, as intelligent indi- 
viduals, is aware of the world situation. I know you have received 
a great volume of mail from young men throughout the world, some 
of them your future constituents, as to the tense situations faced by 
the soldier stationed at the far outposts of the world constantly 
vigilant 24 hours each day with loaded weapon awaiting the next 
move by the enemy just a few yards away. 

If there should be question in the mind as to safety and lack of 
risk in the military service today we need only to mention Berlin, 
Lebanon, Africa, Formosa, Greenland, numerous satellite areas, and 
other “hot spots” in the world. In his proclamation ending the 
Korean GI bill eligibility, President Eisenhower said it was the intent 
of Congress to provide wartime veterans’ benefits only to those who 
served during a period of hostility. But the draft continues, com- 
munism poses an unceasing challenge, and if this is peace, it is cer- 
tainly far from normalcy. 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies is interested 
in a Nation made up of individuals who are well trained in fields of 
endeavor leading toward security, peaceful progress, financial inde- 
pendence, and high standards of living. Education is the answer to 
all of this; education in higher learning, on-the-job training, insti- 
tutional on-farm training and other fields of education selected as a 
vocation by the individual. 

The cost of education continues to mount. Young men returning 
from the service find themselves lacking in finances to pursue their 
educational desires. Countless thousands of these young men are en- 
tering the labor market and are forced to join the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

Our Nation has become great due to the freedoms and opportunities 
enjoyed by its citizens. Other nations may force their people into the 
military, into the crafts and trades, into various professions, but in 
America the individual has always been provided the privilege and 
opportunity of choice. If he or she desires to remain a professional 
soldier, opportunities are provided. If he or she desires to improve 
educationally and serve in some productive capacity, this privilege and 
opportunity should be provided. Freedom of thought and freedom of 
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choice were two of the foundation stones upon which our Republic 
was founded. America will endure as long as we remain American in 
spirit and thought. i iat 

When a young man of 18 years of age is forced into the military 
service by provisions of the draft his plans for education are disrupted 
for at least 2 years. If this was true on January 31, 1955, it was 
true of February 1, 1955, and hence forward. If the young man 
needed financial aid and benefits because he was called into the service 
on January 31, 1955, his neighbor certainly needs similar benefits who 
was called into the service the very next day on February 1, 1955. 

Yes, we have heard statements made by various persons both in 
and out of the administration concerning the cost involved. Various 
estimates have been made as to this cost; $200 to $300 million the 
first year; $540 million a year by 1962. There appears to be a “tight- 
fisted” policy being advanced by the administration under the guise 
of balancing the budget. The old adage of being “penny wise and 
pound foolish” is certainly applicable in this situation. 

Members of the committee are aware of the difference in making 
just an expenditure as compared to making an investment. If ex- 
penditures of billions of dollars is considered wise on intangible pro- 
grams where uncertainty exists as to value, certainly it s aad be 
deemed expedient to invest a few million dollars in our own people 
who have sacrificed years from the formative period in their lives to 
the service of their country. Surely the wisdom of man would cause 
us to look with favor upon such an investment. 

An investment such as this is that group of people; our own people, 
people of our country, the young of our country, of these United 
States, who are in need of an opportunity to adjust themselves and 
to continue toward reaching that goal which they had established 
prior to being called into the military service. 

The utilization of such educational opportunities will enable the 
individual to connect learning with life and make possible repayment 
of the capital invested in them. Standards of living will be raised, 
earning power increased, and continued contribution, in a productive 
way, to the Nation which will result in a great responsibility toward 
and appreciation of the land in which we live will be the outgrowth 
of such an investment. 

I hesitate to belabor this particular point because I feel certain each 
of you are well acquainted with the achievements of the GI bill. 
These facts have been documented and, no doubt, you have reviewed 
them many times. However, it is important that we understand well 
just what the educational opportunities afforded millions of young 
men and women by the GI bill has meant to the well-being of our 
citizens and Nation. 

Veterans’ Administrator, Sumner G. Whittier, in November 1958, 
hailed the achievements of America’s 22 million living ex-servicemen. 
Whittier said he found an outstanding record of adjustment to 
civilian life among ex-GIs, made possible by veterans’ benefits. He 
found veterans leaving their mark in almost every walk of life—the 
professions, the skilled trades, business, industry, farming, and gov- 
ernment. 

Said Whittier, “GI-trained veterans have helped raise the entire 
educational level of the United States.” He cited 2 Census Bureau 
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report that the average head of the household today has 10.4 years of 
schooling compared with only 9 years in 1950. The Census Bureau 
attributed the rise largely to the educational benefits of the two GI 
bills. 

Among them are one-half million engineers, 250,000 schoolteachers, 
170,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 115,000 scientists. Whittier 
noted that manpower shortages in these fields alone would be much 
more severe than they are today, had it not been for the trained vet- 
erans who entered the ranks. 

Veterans have changed U.S. life and have contributed much to the 
economy of our Nation. Instead of the veterans once destined by 
experts to become an economic liability in peacetime, they have set- 
tled into civilian life with a sense of order and responsibility that 
has in many ways changed the course of U.S. life and produced a 
major national asset. The homecoming was fraught with misgivings. 

In the opinion of many persons millions would find no jobs. 
Despite the dire outlook, World War IT veterans, followed by those 
of Korea up to February 1, 1955, have gone back into civilian life 
with hardly a ripple. Why did World War IT and Korea transition 
go so smoothly? One key reason, the veterans found the way home 
had been lighted with educational opportunities so they might pursue 
the goal they had set. prior to being called into the military service— 
that of securing an education. 

Aided by educational opportunities, veterans quickly overtook non- 
veterans their own age in earning power (from 15 percent behind in 
1946 to 19.5 percent ahead in 1956). GI education boosted incomes 
enough to pay back its $14.5 billion cost in extra income taxes by 
1970. 

As this segment of our population moves into the most productive 
period of their lives, the United States has every reason to expect 
that they will continue to pay unprecedented dividends. 

During the further process of this hearing I urge each of you to 
listen for someone to advance the hue and cry of costs. When such 
statements are made it might be well to ask the question. “Can you 
name any other Government expenditure which has or will result in 
full repayment of the initial cost such as the GI bill?” Surely as 
statesmen the wisdom of such an expenditure cannot be questioned. 

The experience of the past should serve as a guide for the future. 
Do we desire that our Nation and its citizens continue to make prog- 
ress or are we willing to stop where we are? We cannot stand still. 
We either go forward or we go backward. Not only are the 314 mil- 
lion of young men entitled to the educational opportunities which 
were provided those prior to February 1, 1955, but as a nation, we 
must not allow this group of citizens to be denied the opportunity 
to press forward and add to the greatness of that which our Nation 
has achieved thus far since the signing of the Constitution on Septem- 
ber 17, 1787. 

We have come a long way materially in less than two centuries as 
a nation. Our sphere of influence has widened immeasurably. Buta 
disturbing element has presented itself which never before has threat- 
ened us so much. Now that we have reached a high peak of material 
greatness, there is a growing feeling of insecurity throughout the 
country among people of all walks of life. It seems that all too many 
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have lost the sense of purpose of life. Too many have set aside, as 
old fashioned, the ideas of the men who made this Republic possible. 

The idea uppermost in the minds of the men who founded the 
United States was that each and every human being was important. 
They knew that the importance of man came from the very source 
of his life—because man was made in the image and likeness of God, 
he had a destiny to achieve. With a destiny to achieve, he had the 
unalienable rights and the inherent freedom to achieve it. That is 
the basic idea of our democracy. 

That is the keystone of our way of living. Discard that central 
thought and there is no meaning to our Declaration of Independence ; 
there is no validity of our Constitution. Our Republic can hope to 
survive only as long as the principles upon which it was founded are 
respected and followed. Members of this committee understand that 
only the productive can be strong, and only the strong can remain 
free. A 20th-century folk denied the right for all to continue to 
learn—cannot produce—at a pace lively enough to outrun destruc- 
tion. 

Then let’s keep open the gate of knowledge to each according to his 
capacity and determination to learn. Ours is not to coddle, not to 
make easy, and surely not to deny the right to try. The world needs 
each person to the outmost edge of what he is and what he can 
become, the academically gifted, the slow learner, and all the rest be- 
tween. 

This is the philosophy of the National Association of State Ap- 
proval Agencies. It is the philosophy of other educational agencies, 
organizations, and bodies of people who have devoted their lives to 
serving in the educational field. This is the philosophy and plea of 
the millions of young men serving in the Armed Forces since Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. All they ask for is an opportunity—an educational 
opportunity and privilege as was afforded their friends and neighbors 
who served their country prior to February 1, 1955. 

Is such a request asking too much? Do we believe in fairness to 
all of our citizens? Will our actions in this important matter sup- 
port verbal statements of our belief in democracy? Let. us no longer 
debate the terms of “peacetime” and “wartime” veterans. Let. us be 
realistic and deal with the facts before us. Can you and I make the 
serviceman today believe he is safe and secure and that he is not. in 
a danger zone when the Army Chief of Staff says this country must 
be determined to go to war if necessary over Berlin and other state- 
ments to the effect that we ought to assume that our enemies may go 
very far? 

If things don’t go well, it could result in the use of force—and if 
that happens, even on a minor scale, it would be extremely difficult to 
limit it. Yet, many people make the assumption that there is going 
to be no war. Such assumptions are very premature. It’s a very 
serious situation. But still, no doubt, someone will appear before 
this committee and tell you that since we are at peace and that there is 
no “shooting war” the young men who have served since February 1, 
1955, and are now serving, need have no fear, all is well and that 
they are not entitled to the rights and privileges as were others. 

Will it take a declaration of war to spur us on to doing that which 
should have been done over 2 years ago? Will some of our youth 
have to be killed for us to realize our duty and obligations? 
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In summary, these achievements will result from enactment of legis- 
lation providing readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and for as long as the draft 
laws exist: 

(1) Inequity of the present educational situation will be corrected. 

(2) Trained nonprofessional people will be provided meeting the 
needs of industry. 

(3) Skills and abilities will be developed at every level. 

(4) Aptitudes of people will be utilized. 

(5) Defense of our Nation will be strengthened. 

(6) Participants will pay back the capital investment plus 
dividends. 

(7) Standards of living will be raised. 

(8) Performance of work will be improved. 


(9) Training will provide scientists, engineers, technicians, and. 


other professional people and greatly raise the number of qualified 
technicians and skilled workers, thereby raising the technical and 
skilled levels in America surpassing that ratio now enjoyed by our 
enemy. 

(10) Labor markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained 
applicants. 

11) Theeconomy of our Nation will be strengthened. 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies believes 
that in the history of our Nation no other one program has done as 
much toward expanding the educational opportunities and achieve- 
ments of its citizens than have the GI bills. The continuation of 
these achievements can be had with a minimum of administrative 
confusion and experimentation by enactment of legislation as advo- 
cated herein. 

In behalf of the membership of the National Association of State 
Approval Agencies, as well as other organizations, agencies, and _in- 
dividuals interested in the continued welfare of our Nation, and in 
behalf of the millions of people who will be affected, may we urge 
each of you to carefully consider this matter, and without delay, 
provide suitable legislation which is fair and just. This group of 
young people with whom we are concerned today will become the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. They are deserving and are entitled to the educa- 
tional opportunities which the Congress can and should provide. 

Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Wohlford, I want to commend you for 
this very excellent statement and also the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies which you represent. I also want to com- 
mend your association for the contribution that they have made to 
the success of the two former programs, the World War II GI train- 
ing program and the Korean conflict GI training program. In your 
function of studying these schools and determining which ones are 
doing credible work and can be approved, you have eliminated the 
unfit schools and protected the veteran against wastage of his educa- 
tional entitlément. In that role you have performed a great service 
and are due a good share of the credit for the fine and splendid success 
that the two former bills have had. 

Mr. Woutrorp. Thank you. 
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Senator YarsorougH. I think this is a very, very fine statement. 
It needs no elaboration by me. It is one of the finest I have heard 
before any committee since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. Woutrorp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. There is one fact too that you have pointed 
out that provoked thought. You pointed out that since the Korean 
conflict GI educational bill terminated on January 31, 1955 we have 
had 2 million veterans come out of the service for whom no educa- 
tional opportunity was offered by Federal law, despite their loss of 
time from their normal civilian opportunities to train themselves for 
the future. 

In your experience with this program, even assuming that this 
bill passes, do you think that all of that 2 million who might other- 
wise have gone to college under the GI bill would now go back and 
pick up those lost opportunities and go to college? Or have some 
of those 2 million lost their opportunities permanently because of 
the delay in enacting such a bill? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Of course whenever this legislation is finally passed 
if the limit date has gone by and they haven’t a themselves of 
that, then they would naturally have lost. But I imagine that will 
be taken into consideration, so that the 3-year period from 1955 to 
1958 where a man must have initiated his training possibly will be 
taken care of somewhat. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I had reference to this, Mr. Wohlford: I 
have letters in my file that say: 


I hope this law is passed immediately because I have lost so much time. I 
can’t afford to go on without it. J have married and have children. I can’t 
turn back the hand of the clock and go to college now. 

Mr. Woutrorp. It is very true and it is a situation which everyone 
should know about, that when these young men return they have 
no eligibility and no opportunities. We know definitely that they 
have not the funds to pay the increased cost of education which we find 
today. They entered the labor market. They have not trained. 
They must take some kind of a semiskilled job and, if they are not 
already, next they think about marriage and the next thing you know 
there is a little one coming along, and pretty soon they have obligated 
themselves in a human way so that it is impossible for them to pick 
up where they once left off and desired to go to school. 

However, when they have these opportunities, that percent who 
desire higher education do have to help them, maybe not enough to 
pay the whole bill, which they don’t have, but at least it is a stepping- 
stone and it certainly is something which they need. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I certainly agree with you and I want to 
thank you again for this very fine statement. 

Mr. Woutrorp. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arkansas has memorialized the Con- 
gress to extend GI educational benefits to post-Korean veterans. I 
would like to have my State’s resolution on the matter included in the 
record, if it is agreeable with the subcommittee. 


Senator YarsoroueH. I will be happy to include it in the record 
at this point. 
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(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


H.R. No. 14 (CRANK OF LITTLE RIVER) 


Whereas, millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict have 
been educated under the provisions of the veterans education program estab- 
lished by the Federal Government, and 

Whereas many veterans were able to obtain further education through the 
benefits of the veterans education program which would not otherwise have been 
possible, and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has contributed to an increase 
in the educational level of this country and has produced a major national asset 
which has contributed much to the economy of this country, and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that increased income to veterans 
arising out of their higher education level will more than reimburse the National 
Treasury of the entire cost of the GI training program by 1970, and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States after February 1, 1955, and 1 

Whereas such Executive order has deprived millions of Americans serving in 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that increased income to veterans 
and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the draft is continued that all persons 
serving in the Armed Forces should be extended the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955, and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the investment in the education of 
such veterans will be more than repaid to the Public Treasury through increased 
taxes resulting from higher incomes of such veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 62d General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, That the House of Representatives of the Arkansas General 
Assembly does hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to extend 
GI educational benefits to all veterans who entered, or who enter, military serv- 
ices from and after February 1, 1955, and that such educational benefits be ex- 
tended so long as the provisions of the draft law exist: and, be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this resolution that a copy thereof be 
mailed, by the chief clerk of the house of representatives, to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to each Member of the Congress from the State of 
Arkansas. 


(Mr. Wohlford subsequently submitted the two following resolu- 
tions:) 
SENATE RESOLUTION 66 


yeneral Assembly, Commonwealth of Kentucky, regular session, Monday, March 
17, 1958 


The following resolution, which originated in the senate, was ordered to be 
printed : 


“A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to extend Public 
Law No. 550, 82d Congress, relating to education and training benefits to 
servicemen and women as long as the draft continues 
“‘Whereas the Congress of the United States, expressing the will of the citizenry 

by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 

78th Cong.) and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d 

Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, and general value of a sound education 

and training program for the veterans of our country ; and 
“Whereas the legislation enacted to provide such education and training bene- 

fits was for :the purpose of restoring lost educational opportunities to those 
men and women who served in the Armed Forces of our country and has accom- 
plished this purpose and has been an immeasurable factor in contributing to 
the economic security of our veterans and their families as well as to the security 
of the Nation as a result of the increase in our general educational level and in 
the professional and technical skills of the veterans ; and 
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“Whereas the increased earning power of the veterans directly attributable 
to the program is resulting in payment of increased income taxes which will 
more than repay the total cost of the program ; and 

“Whereas, notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service pro- 
gram, Public Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement to education and training 
benefits to all veterans who first entered service after January 31, 1955, which is 
grossly inequitable: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 

“SEcTION 1. That the Congress of the United States extend education and train- 
ing benefits similar to the benefits provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, as 
amended, to all veterans of our country who served during any period in which 
involuntary military service is authorized, and urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to accomplish this objective ; 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate send attested copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen of the Education Committee of each House and to each 
Member of the Kentucky delegation in the Congress of the United States.” 


RESOLUTION 22 


A resolution extending education and training to veterans who enlisted subse 
quent to January 31, 1955, and to continue so long as men are drafted into 
military service, thus delaying their educational opportunities because of 
military service 


The educational leadership of the State of Mississippi, represented by the 
citizens, the great mass of superintendents and teachers of the Mississippi 
Educational Association, recognizing the inestimable values which have accrued 
to this State by the education and training of its youth under the provisions of 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress, Public Law 550, 82d Congress, and the other 
GI bills, which training is now denied to all veterans who were inducted subse- 
quent to January 31, 1955, by Public Law 7, 84th Congress. 

The Mississippi Educational Association in conference assembled March 14 
and 15, 1957, hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation similar to Public Law 550 to extend or restore training to those 
men inducted into service since January 31, 1955, and to continue as long as men 
are drafted into service. 

The Congress of the United States expressed the will of the citizenry of these 
United States by enacting Public Law 346, 78th Congress, and Public Law 550, 
82d Congress, thus recognizing the justice, equity, and general value of a sound 
education and training program for the veterans of this country who had to 
leave off training because of military service. 

The purpose of the veterans training program was to restore lost educational 
opportunities to those who because of selective service had lost such opportuni- 
ties. However, notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service 
required, Public Law 7, 84th Congress, denies training benefits to those enlisted 
in service since January 31, 1955, which we believe to be grossly inequitable. 


Senator YarsoroueH. The next witness is Mr. George D. Riley, 
legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, ACCOMPANIED BY RUDY OSWALD, RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ritzy. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is George D. 
Riley, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. I have asked Mr. 
Rudy Oswald, who is our specialist in matters of this type and who 
is on the staff of our research department, to sit with me because at 
the end of the direct discourse I would appreciate his bringing your 
subcommittee up to date on a couple of observations which we have 
made based upon what we have heard here this morning. 
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Senator Yarsorovuen. That is fine. We are glad to have both of 
you. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 

The AFL-CIO supports the extension of benefits to etime vet- 
erans. These benefits conferred during the periods of the two World 
Wars and the Korean conflict, are a concomitant right of today’s vet- 
erans who are required to serve their country during this cold-war 

eriod. 
7 Never before in the history of our Nation have hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men been drafted into the American Army during 
peacetime. As long as this draft exists, the Nation has an obliga- 
tion to those whom it calls to its defense. 

Parenthetically, may I add at that point that the Congress has 
just now extended the draft act for another 4 years, so we are rea- 
sonably sure the draft will be with us that long. 


In view of the discriminatory nature of the present draft, it is - 


desirable that those who are called upon to serve are rewarded with 
more than platitudes about patriotism. Since more than one-third 
of all young men presently are automatically excluded as being 4-F 
and others are practically excluded, that is, fathers (some 468,000 
as of August 1958), those with deferments until they are age 26 (some 
68,000), and others, it is necessary that those called upon to serve 
are treated in such way as to minimize the disruption of their lives. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Riley, just a moment, please. I have 
noted in the Congressional Record that recently Senator Russell has 
stated that about 45 percent are not qualified now. This was during 
the debate on draft extension. Undoubtedly those are earlier figures 
that you have of a third being excluded as being 4-F, or otherwise ex- 
cluded. 

I think we have 45 percent excluded from service. The imbalance 
will become even worse. 

Mr. Ritey. Even more so; yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I thought you might appreciate that. That 
is the recent figure Senator Russell used in the debate on the draft 
extension. 

Mr. Rutxy. Thank you so much. 

Some young men are able to enter upon programs which only re- 
quire 6 months of active duty. However, if a man is not that for- 
tunate, he may be drafted for 2 years. Or, if he wishes to serve in 
a particular branch, he may have to enlist for periods of 3 or 4 years. 

The provisions of the Korean GI bill of rights should be extended 
to present-day veterans of the cold war. Whether the benefits in- 
clude job placement assistance, mustering-out payments, loan credit 
assistance, vocational and educational assistance, or other related 
provisions, we are in full sympathy with and we actively support 
extension of the provisions of this law to today’s veterans as a matter 
of equity and even-handedness. 

Our veterans’ committee has approved the purposes of these bills 
and believes, that extension of these rights should, by all means, be 
included in the law. 

Men whose educational and vocational training has been jinter- 
rupted by military service should, as a reward for service well per- 
formed, receive such educational and vocational benefits as would 
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encourage them to continue their training. This benefit is one which 
we would like to stress when one considers the disruptive nature of 
military service. It interrupts a youth in the years when he is best 
able to be trained in specialized skills and most likely to further his 
education. 

In the labor movement, we are well aware of the need for ap- 
prenticeship training in order to maintain a skilled work force. On- 
the-job training is necessary for certain skills to be passed on to the 
new members of our labor force. Everyone is aware of the need of 
educational training, with scientists and teachers in such critical de- 
mand. The educational benefits for veterans should include all rec- 
ognized types of education and training. 

Vocational rehabilitation is as much a necessity for the veteran 
who stood by in Lebanon, or conveyed ammunition supplied to 
Quemoy, as it was always for a veteran disabled in wartime. Dis- 
ability does not respect the calendar, as to peacetime or wartime. 
One who suffers the loss of a limb or the use of portions of his body 
must acquire new and different skills. Thus, vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans must be provided for our veterans of today. 

Loan benefits are desirable as a means of providing some equity to 
those who are called upon to serve their country. Most of these men 
are required to take a sharp cut in income during their service time, 
thus placing them at a eadeente in athemnating to purchase homes 
of their own. Though it would be practically impossible to assure 
that no one receives a cut in income, it is not too much to ask that the 
Government assist these veterans in buying a home. 

In regard to the guarantee fee that is being discussed in some of the 
resent bills, it is our conviction that no such fee is necessary. The 
oss ratio on GI loans has been so negligible that this low price is 

the least that the Government can enoriie for its veterans (actually 
no risk is involved at the present time because of the increasing value 
of real estate). 

Considering present proposals to raise the interest rates for GI 
loans, no additional burden should be placed on peacetime veterans. 
If the country is really going to give these veterans a benefit, it must 

rovide more than anyone normally would receive under FHA. This 
enefit should be in terms of the cost to the veteran for his home, not 

just a benefit in name with slight variations in credit and down pay- 
ment requirements. It must provide a real benefit as the Korean bill 
of rights has in this field of GI loans. 

Mustering-out payments are desirable to help the individual make 
the adjustment from military to civilian life—to buy the civilan suit 
to replace the uniform. Some readjustment payment is necessary 
in order that one might make a smooth transition to civilian life. 

Whatever our feelings are on how the Government should spend its 
money, there can be no question but that those whom it calls upon to 
defend its shores, are worthy of whatever slight reward the Govern- 
ment may be able to provide. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you, Mr. Riley, for your statement. 
It will be very helpful in the consideration of this bill, as it pro- 
vides factual substantiation of your statement on page 2 about you 
in the labor movement being aware of the need for apprenticeship 
training in order to maintain a skilled work force. You might be in- 
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terested in some testimony we heard on the 15th of April from Mr. 
Kenneth C. Carl of Williamsport, Pa., who is a consultant to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 

He testified, I believe, that Pennsylvania has the second highest 
rate of unemployment of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Ruey. I might say that some 7 or 8 hundred thousand are 
going for surplus foods this year in Pennsylvania alone. 

Senator Yarsorouau. I believe that it is second only in percentage 
to West Virginia. It may be the largest gross number of unemployed 
in any State in the Union. 

Mr. Ritry. That is undoubtedly true. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Mr. Car] testified that despite that fact, a 
survey showed that in one of the cities there were 228 categories of 
work where jobs were open, but that they didn’t have qualified people 
to fill them, technicians or highly skilled mechanics. Men’s training 
and skills had become obsolete ; they didn’t have high enough training 
to fill these new jobs under the new technology. 

Mr. Ritey. With new techniques and new materials, the coming of 
the atomic and space age, and so many things, there are many jobs 
of different kinds which if the training were available would well suit 
these young men who are able to sina the education and the training 
program. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. In further substantiation of your testimony, 
previous testimony showed that 7,800,000 veterans of World War 
took the training under the GI bill, and some large number of those 
took vocational training. Do you have the statistics there as to how 
many of that 7,800,000 took vocational training? 

Mr. Oswatp. In the earlier testimony this morning we had in the 
record that 71 percent of the people took noncollege training of which 
a large portion was vocational training. The 71 percent was not 
broken down, however, into the amount of precollege in distinction 
to vocational training. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Riley, with respect to your recommenda- 
tions on page 3, I recognize the reasons underlying your recommenda- 
tions concerning the lack of need for a guarantee fee, and the fact 
that you say it should be a real benefit and not something substan- 
tially the same as an FHA loan. I have that feeling, too. However, 
we are faced with opposition to this bill by some people on the ground 
that this is a time of peace and that there dealt be a distinction be- 
tween wartime veterans and peacetime veterans from a national policy 
standpoint; some of the veterans’ organizations have taken the posi- 
tion that post-Korean veterans should not have the same benefits as 
wartime veterans. 

Of course, I call this the cold war and you have aptly pointed out 
the dangers undergone by those who conveyed munitions to Quemoy, 
and those in Lebanon. _ The witness who just preceded you, Mr. Wohl- 
ford, pointed out the dangers, that this isn’t the old peacetime service 
of the 1930’s, but this is a service of intense strain, particularly on the 
exposed fronts where men are under obligation to be constantly alert. 

They are not serving under a quiet peacetime status in a bar, back 
in this country. They are serving under a period of stress and it re- 
quires great diligence for the safety of the country. 
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Mr. Rizxy. There are those, I am sure, who must be aware but 
perhaps forgetful that we are still holding the line at the 38th parallel 
in Korea. It isn’t making headlines, but those men are on momentary 
alert. They are using the periscopes and they are looking at the 
enemy and the enemy is looking at them. ; 

That is just simply a quiet war. It could break out in conflagra- 
tion, as it did once before, once again. Those men are actually under 
wartime conditions. Call them peace men if you want, but they are 
not peace veterans at all in my opinion. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And if they get careless and walk over the 
restraining line they could be fired on by the other side, with im- 
punity, under the terms of the armistice. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all it would take to get it going again. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you very much for this testimony. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. May Mr. Oswald interpolate his com- 
ments at this point, please, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator YarsoroucuH. Yes. 

Mr. Oswavp. I would just like to make a few comments on the 
statement and the comments by the Commissioner of Education in 
regard to the National Defense Act. He mentioned the need a for 
broader approach than the approach of the veterans’ benefits for 
education. 

However, I think he failed to point out that even the approach 
of the National Defense Act is limited to certain fields and certain 
courses. It is limited to scientists, and engineers, as a whole, and to 
teachers of mathematics, and other courses. It does not train people 
for the skilled trades, who, as the Senator pointed out before, are 
needed in Pennsylvania and other areas. It offers loans in distinc- 
tion to the educational allowances the GI bill would grant, which is 
a real grant to these people in order to obtain the educational require- 
ments which will benefit them later in life. 

Also in his testimony the Commissioner spoke of the shortage of 
young manpower and the need for more scientists and engineers. 
Mr. Wohlford, in his testimony pointed out the 250,000 teachers who 
have received training under the World War II and Korean benefits, 
and a large number of doctors and others. I think that this testi- 
mony alone helps to substantiate the need for this type of legislation. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I think so, too. I agree with you. That 
aid is very limited under the National Defense Education Act, while 
these veterans would have a broad choice of fields to study and it 
would extend beyond college training. It would include precollege 
training and also it would include vocational training. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroueH. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 
2 p.m., Friday of this week. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., Friday, April 24, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBoR AND Pustic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 3 p.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I regret very much the delay and inconvenience the witnesses and 
those attending the hearings have suffered. It was unavoidable, for 
we are having a vote on the floor of the Senate today and will have 
others this afternoon. I may have to recess this hearing in the midst 
of it to go to the Senate floor for a record vote. We have been in 
session since 10 o’clock this morning and are scheduled to be in session 
until 11 tonight; so there is no feasible hour to which this might be 
postponed this afternoon without running the same risk. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will resume its hearings on 
S. 1138, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance ben- 
efits for post-Korean veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide certain 
educational benefits for post-Korean veterans; and S. 1050, to provide 
educational assistance for the orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

We have with us today representatives of the Department of De- 
fense. Col. Arthur C. Rush, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, U.S. Air Force, is the principal witness. Colonel Rush, 
will you introduce your colleagues and then proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENTS OF COL. ARTHUR C. RUSH, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, U.S. AIR FORCE; MAJ. R. E. 
LYNCH, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, U.S. ARMY; 
LT. COMDR. P. E. RICKEY, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, U.S. NAVY; 
LT. COL. R. I. CARTER AND MAJ. J. E. ELWOOD, OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, U.S. AIR FORCE; J. B. 
MINOR, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, U.S. AIR 
FORCE; AND DR. R. W. SCOTT, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GEN- 
ERAL, U.S. ARMY 


Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 
T am Col. Arthur C. Rush, Chief of the Personnel Retention Divi- 
sion, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, U.S. Air Force. 
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I am appearing before you today to express the Department of 
Defense position on S. 1138. I have with me, to assist in answering 
any questions you may have, Maj. R. E. Lynch, Office of the Adjutant 
General, U.S. Army; and Lt. Comdr. P. E. Rickey from the Bureau 
of Personnel, U.S. Navy. In addition, I have Lt. Col. R. I. Carter 
and Maj. J. E. Elwood, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
U.S. Air Force; Mr. J. B. Minor, Office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, U.S. Air Force; and Dr. R. W. Scott, Office of the Adjutant 
General, U.S. Army. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may proceed, Colonel Rush, in your own 
way. 

Colonel Rusu. Providing benefits of the type contemplated by this 
bill to peacetime veterans of the military service was a major topic 
of consideration by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
established in 1955, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman. 

The Commission, in its final report to the President on April 23, 
1956, concluded that, in view of the changed character of our national 
military responsibilities for the foreseeable future, peacetime veterans 
should not be accorded benefits such as were provided to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. This position was essen- 
tially the one adopted by the Department of Defense in respect to 
S. 667, S. 714, S. 1095, and S. 1282 to extend or amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. These bills were introduced in 
the 85th Congress. 

The primary reason for offering postservice assistance to the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean conflict was to assist them in 
making the transition from a period of military service in time of war 
or national emergency to civilian life. The Department of Defense 
believes that to apply this same reasoning to personnel now in service 
leads to the inference that service in the Armed Forces is something 
abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves rehabilitation or 
extra privileges, and, to that extent, tends to stigmatize a career in 
the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that this bill involves ques- 
tions of broad national policy beyond the scope of this Department. 

Senator Yarsorovueu. Colonel Rush, I want to ask you to pause a 
moment at that place. I am particularly concerned with the state- 
ment of yours in the preceding paragraph, that enactment of this 
legislation would tend to stigmatize a career in the Armed Forces. 
As a former member of the Armed Forces, I do not believe that these 
educational benefits for today’s veterans would stigmatize a career in 
the Armed Forces. I do not believe that an attempt to increase the 
opportunities in civilian life for those who served stigmatizes that 
service. I do not think service in the Armed Forces is a stigma. On 
the contrary I think it is an honor. And I think the Government of 
this Nation has recognized it as an honor beyond the government of 
any other country, certainly this side of the Iron Curtain. 

I remind you of the very sharp increase in military pay that the 
Congress voted last year—and I was active in support of it, the Cordi- 
ner plan of increases up to 3314 percent, where civilian employees 
were given a 10-percent pay increase. I also remind you of the many 
benefits voted for servicemen, dependents’ medical care, for example, 
while we have no medical care plan for the civilian employees of the 
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Federal Government, though New York State does have, as well as 
most large private corporations and many small ones. All of the 
things that the Government has done in furnishing recreational facili- 
ties on our military bases at home and abroad, all of these things show 
that the military service is a career of honor. 

To attempt to help those who have served by means of _read- 
justment assistance is, I think, still further recognition that military 
service isan honor. This assistance is recognition instead of a stigma. 
It seems very odd to me for the Armed Forces to say it casts a stigma 
on service in the Armed Forces to give those who served in the Armed 
Forces an opportunity to further complete their educational training. 

I am just wholly in disagreement with your opinion on that point. 

You may go ahead with the rest of your statement, sir. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that this bill involves ques- 
tions of broad national policy beyond the scope of this Department. 
However, it must be pointed out that proposals of this nature have a 
very definite effect on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain quali- 
fied personnel. Programs of educational and vocational assistance, as 
contained in section 2 of the bill, encourage personnel to leave military 
service immediately after accruing the maximum benefits which can 
be gained, This results in a serious handicap to the Armed Forces in 
their efforts to attract and retain qualified personnel on a career 
basis. The Department of Defense has emphasized before that the 
maintenance of a force-in-being, of sufficient strength to assure the 
peace and security of the Nation without unreasonable expenditures of 
funds, requires that a large percentage of personnel who volunteer for 
service in the Armed Forces remain there on a long-term basis. 

Recent legislation enacted by the Congress to increase the attractive- 
ness of a career in the Armed Forces, and the concerted efforts of the 
services themselves, have improved the general personnel retention at- 
mosphere. However, there remain problem areas within many critical 
skills which require additional and continuing emphasis. Enactment 
of a bill reinstituting certain benefits available only to individuals who 
separate from the services may negate, to a large extent, the beneficial 
aspects of recently enacted legislation and compromise the retention 
efforts of the services. 

Extensive studies have been made of the reasons why personnel 
choose to leave the Armed Forces. In the Department of the Air 
Force, for example, surveys have revealed that one of the primary 
reasons for the separation of first-term airmen has been the desire 
and intention to take advantage of veterans’ educational benefits. 
An attitude survey conducted in the Air Force indicates that approxi- 
mately 45 to 50 percent of all separating first-term airmen leave the 
service to pursue courses of formal education. Generally, a similar 
situation exists within the other services. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that separations to take advantage of edu- 
cational benefits are significantly higher among technically qualified 
airmen. These individuals are most needed by the Air Force from 
the standpoint of skill, training, educational and mental levels and 
they are more difficult to replace than airmen in the nontechnical 
fields. The services are each carrying out various educational pro- 
grams designed to train personnel for military requirements and to 
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I am appearing before you today to express the Department of 
Defense position on S. 1138. I have with me, to assist in answering 
any questions you may have, Maj. R. E. Lynch, Office of the Adjutant 
General, U.S. Army; and Lt. Comdr. P. E. Rickey from the Bureau 
of Personnel, U.S. Navy. In addition, I have Lt. Col. R. I. Carter 
and Maj. J. E. Elwood, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
U.S. Air Force; Mr. J. B. Minor, Office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, U.S. Air Force; and Dr. R. W. Scott, Office of the Adjutant 
General, U.S. Army. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You may proceed, Colonel Rush, in your own 
way. 

Colonel Rusu. Providing benefits of the type contemplated by this 
bill to peacetime veterans of the military service was a major topic 
of consideration by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
established in 1955, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman. 


The Commission, in its final report to the President on April 28, 


1956, concluded that, in view of the changed character of our national 
military responsibilities for the foreseeable future, peacetime veterans 
should not be accorded benefits such as were provided to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. This position was essen- 
tially the one adopted by the Department of Defense in respect to 
S. 667, S. 714, S. 1095, and S. 1282 to extend or amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, These bills were introduced in 
the 85th Congress. 

The primary reason for offering postservice assistance to the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean conflict was to assist them in 
making the transition from a period of military service in time of war 
or national emergency to civilian life. The Department of Defense 
believes that to apply this same reasoning to personnel now in service 
leads to the inference that service in the Armed Forces is something 
abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves rehabilitation or 
extra privileges, and, to that extent, tends to stigmatize a career in 
the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that this bill involves ques- 
tions of broad national policy beyond the scope of this Department. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Colonel Rush, I want to ask you to pause a 
moment at that place. I am particularly concerned with the state- 
ment of yours in the preceding paragraph, that enactment of this 
legislation would tend to stigmatize a career in the Armed Forces. 
As a former member of the Armed Forces, I do not believe that these 
educational benefits for today’s veterans would stigmatize a career in 
the Armed Forces. I do not believe that an attempt to increase the 
opportunities in civilian life for those who served stigmatizes that 
service. I do not think service in the Armed Forces is a stigma. On 
the contrary I think it is an honor. And I think the Government of 
this Nation has recognized it as an honor beyond the government of 
any other country, certainly this side of the Iron Curtain. 

I remind you of the very sharp increase in military pay that the 
Congress voted last year—and I was active in support of it, the Cordi- 
ner plan of increases up to 3314 percent, where civilian employees 
were given a 10-percent pay increase. I also remind you of the many 
benefits voted for servicemen, dependents’ medical care, for example, 
while we have no medical care plan for the civilian employees of the 
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Federal Government, though New York State does have, as well as 
most large private corporations and many small ones. All of the 
things that the Government has done in furnishing recreational facili- 
ties on our military bases at home and abroad, all of these things show 
that the military service is a career of honor. 

To attempt to help those who have served by means of_read- 
justment assistance is, I think, still further recognition that military 
service isan honor. This assistance is recognition instead of a stigma. 
It seems very odd to me for the Armed Forces to say it casts a stigma 
on service in the Armed Forces to give those who served in the Armed 
Forces an opportunity to further complete their educational training. 

I am just wholly in disagreement with your opinion on that point. 

You may go ahead with the rest of your statement, sir. 

Colonel Rusn. Yes, sir. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that this bill involves ques- 
tions of broad national policy beyond the scope of this Department. 
However, it must be pointed out that proposals of this nature have a 
very definite effect on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain quali- 
fied personnel. Programs of educational and vocational assistance, as 
contained in section 2 of the bill, encourage personnel to leave military 
service immediately after accruing the maximum benefits which can 
be gained. This results in a serious handicap to the Armed Forces in 
their efforts to attract and retain qualified personnel on a career 
basis. The Department of Defense has emphasized before that the 
maintenance of a force-in-being, of sufficient strength to assure the 
peace and security of the Nation without unreasonable expenditures of 
funds, requires that a large percentage of personnel who volunteer for 
service in the Armed Forces remain there on a long-term basis. 

Recent legislation enacted by the Congress to increase the attractive- 
ness of a career in the Armed Forces, and the concerted efforts of the 
services themselves, have improved the general personnel retention at- 
mosphere. However, there remain problem areas within many critical 
skills which require additional and continuing emphasis. Enactment 
of a bill reinstituting certain benefits available only to individuals who 
separate from the services may negate, to a large extent, the beneficial 
aspects of recently enacted legislation and compromise the retention 
efforts of the services. 

Extensive studies have been made of the reasons why personnel 
choose to leave the Armed Forces. In the Department of the Air 
Force, for example, surveys have revealed that one of the primary 
reasons for the separation of first-term airmen has been the desire 
and intention to take advantage of veterans’ educational benefits. 
An attitude survey conducted in the Air Force indicates that approxi- 
mately 45 to 50 percent of all separating first-term airmen leave the 
service to pursue courses of formal education. Generally, a similar 
situation exists within the other services. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that separations to take advantage of edu- 
cational benefits are significantly higher among technically qualified 
airmen. These individuals are most needed by the Air Force from 
the standpoint of skill, training, educational and mental levels and 
they are more difficult to replace than airmen in the nontechnical 
fields. The services are each carrying out various educational pro- 
grams designed to train personnel for military requirements and to 
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insure their retention. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
for the record a more detailed résumé of the various educational 
programs. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The résumé will be included in the record 
following your testimony. 

Colonel Rusu. The proposed extension of mustering-out pay under 
section 5 of the bill would have little implication insofar as personnel 
retention is concerned, as it would apply equally to those who separate 
and those who reenlist. The cost to the Military Establishment, how- 
ever, would be excessive. In this regard, it is estimated that the cost 
of mustering-out pay authorized by this bill for service after January 
31, 1955, based on $100 per eligible separatee, would approximate $93 
million for persons separated during fiscal year 1955 through fiscal 
year 1959. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon me, Colonel, you are going on the 
assumption there that the mustering-out pay provision is retroactive? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You are including the cost from 1955 to 
1959? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You are aware of the fact that the bill pro- 
vides for mustering-out pay only from the effective date of the bill 
Unlike the educational provisions, the mustering-out pay is only from 
the effective date of the bill. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. This is the way our statisticians com- 
puted it. 

Senater YarsoroucH. Pardon me. 

Colonel Rusu. That was the way the statisticians compute it, 
from 1955. 

Senator YarsoroucH. They are presuming the bill provides for 
retroactive mustering-out pay which it does not. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. This must have slipped our attention, the 
effective date, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You are incorrect on that. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Then your total figure on mustering-out pay 
would be excessive by similar amounts, would it not? 

Colonel Rusu. It would. 

Senator YarsorovcH. You are counting mustering-out pay from 
1955 to the effective date of this bill if it should be enacted. That is 
not included. Those men are already mustered out and gone. 

Colonel Rusr. Yes, sir. 

We will recompute the cost and submit it at a later date with your 
permission, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. All right, if you will. Thank you. 

Colonel Rusu. By way of further example, mustering-out payments 
for fiscal year 1960 would cost over $44 million and for fiscal year 
1961, would be over $42 million, and the total cost, fiscal year 1960 
through fiscal year 1969, would be in excess of $296 million. 

The Department of Defense offers no comments on sections 3 and 4 
of the bill and defers to the Veterans’ Administration. In view of 
the adverse impact of the enactment of section 2 of this bill upon the 
career retention programs of the Armed Forces, and the prohibitive 
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cost connected with section 5, the Department of the Air Force, on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, is opposed to enactment. How- 
ever, should other considerations dictate the enactment of this or 
similar legislation in the interest of the national welfare, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, on behalf of the Department of Defense, recom- 
mends that the final termination date for eligibility for educational 
and vocational training be extended indefinitely for those personnel 
who remain continuously in the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense has been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that enactment of sections 2, 4, and 5 of the bill would not be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sir, we shall be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That last paragraph that you just read, that 
the enactment of 2, 4, and 5 would not be in accord with the program of 
the President, do you mean on the budget considerations, because of 
the cost ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The President’s recommendation there would 
be because of the additional expenses incurred ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is what you referred to, the President’s 
program there ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Colonel Rush, if you will turn back to page 
2 of your statement, the second full paragraph, you raise the con- 
tention that providing educational benefits would result in a serious 
handicap for the Armed Forces in their efforts to attract and retain 
qualified personnel on the career basis. 

Colonel Rusu. I don’t quite find where you are reading, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. It is in the paragraph that begins at the 
bottom of page 2, the second full paragraph, next to the last line. You 
say that ear have a definite effect upon the ability of the Armed 
Forces to retain qualified personnel. And the first full sentence on 
the next page: that this results in a serious handicap to the Armed 
Forces in their efforts to attract and retain qualified personnel on a 
career basis. 

That is the contention of the Department of Defense, that the post- 
Korean educational benefits would have a detrimental effect upon 
the reenlistment rates. I mean, boiled down, that is the contention 
of the Defense Department ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, and of course officers are not involved in reen- 
listment rates, sir, but it would also affect, we feel, the retention of 
officers, although they are not in the rates. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to ask a question or two on that, but 
I would like to comment on it first. I regard the question of educa- 
tional benefits for veterans who left the service as a civilian or civil 
problem rather than a military one. Whether we impede our economy 
to such an extent that everybody would want to serve in the Armed 
Forces, whether he had any natural liking for it, or whether we make 
the civilian life so favored that he will not serve, I think that is 
a consideration of the overall policy of the Government. I think it 
is not a basis on which we should seek to attract men in the military 
service. As you know, there is a difference in human beings, some 
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men have a definite liking for a military career, some do not, by 
their nature. 

But I am disturbed by the philosophy of this. It is contrary to 
our institutions and to our society. In an economy and society such 
as ours, which is dedicated to freedom, we do not seek to put people 
in the armed services as a flight from some hardship on the outside. 
And in keeping with the opportunity offered American youth, and 
the dignity of the individual, we think that maximum opportunities 
ought to be offered all American youth—and I personally do not think 
it hurts the armed services to offer greater opportunities. 

I know in my own office the applicants for appointments as cadets 
at the Air Academy or West Point, or midshipmen at Annapolis, 
exceeds in number anything ever heard of in the past. Senators who 
have been here much longer than I tell me that the rate has greatly 
accelerated in recent years. I think the large number in military. 
service aids the military service in retaining more qualified personnel. 
It would ill behoove us to have an economy so limited that men 
would stay in military service not through choice but because of 
hardships on the outside. I think that is utterly foreign to our philos- 
ophy and our Government and to our democratic institutions, for I 
believe it is the philosophy of our institutions that every individual 
ought to have an opportunity to develop himself to his fullest 
capacity. 

Of course, there are other factors you are not immediately concerned 
with. On the Education Subcommittee we know from the actual sta- 
tistics that a great number of our most able high school students do 
not go on to college. We must take affirmative action to encourage 
these able students to seek college training. 

I would hate to think what this country might be like or come to if 
the Congress accepts the Defense Department’s reasoning as valid and 
views our whole economy that way, that we ought to help the military 
forces build up their strength by having conditions so tough on the 
outside that people would think that the Army, or the military forces, 
was a place of ease from the outside competition. If the whole Con- 
gress adopted that philosophy, it would result in an impoverishment 
of civilian life that would hardly be in keeping with our democratic 
traditions and our hopes, aims, and ideals to make this a showplace 
for all mankind of opportunities for intellectual advancement. Be- 
cause after all, a man’s curiosity, the intellectual curiosity, the quest 
for something better and higher is a greater incentive than food and 
clothes alone. That is why you have so many volunteers for arduous 
tasks; people want to be the first spacemen regardless of the risk in- 
volved. I think this theory is contrary to our basic Western beliefs. 

Now, as to the basis for your contention that the proposed educa- 
tional benefits would adversely affect reenlistment rates, while I do 
not agree with the philosophy behind it, I do want to explore the 
actual statistical background for it. 

I would like to know what kind of reenlistees, first-term reenlistees, 
second- or subsequent-term reenlistees, are the most plentiful. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Who drops out the most, your first-term 
reenlistees, or where is your highest falling away? 

Colonel Rusu. The target group for our retention programs are 
reenlistment programs for the first-term man, the man on his first 
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enlistment. We consider men on the second or subsequent enlistment 
to be career airmen. So our target group is this first-term airman. 
We would like to attract the ones who are qualified for this second 
enlistment. It is here we run into trouble, for they are comparatively 
young, they are impressionable, we have trained them, brought them 
in, procured them, clothed them, and paid them, for example, in the 
Air Force for a period of 4 years, and we would like to retain them so 
that we would not have to furnish further training for these individ- 
uals. In other words, they are trained men for us. Now they are 
leaving us at a very fast rate. At the present time, for example, in 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959, all of the services on an 
average 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon me. 

Colonel Rusu. Kept 31 percent. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Pardonme. Are these data attached to one of 
your exhibits—is this an attachment on your statement? Is this in- 
cluded in your statement ? 

Colonel Rusu. It is not, and I will enter it for the record; copies 
have been supplied. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have an extra copy there so we can 
follow it more easily ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, indeed. 

Senator YarsorovueH. Hand it up, please. It will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Colonel Rusu. This is table P29.21. It is the third sheet and 
about the middle column you will see first termers. These are De- 
partment of Defense averages for all the services, regular ty 
which means that they are not in the Reserves, they are on duty aan 
they do not include inductees, that is, drafted individuals in the 
Army. On the bottom of the page will will notice that in the first 6 
months of 1959—of this fiscal year—we kept around 32 percent of 
our first-term population, 

Senator YarsoroucH. For how long a term had those men been 
in? 

Colonel Rusu. Four to six years, sir. The basic—— 

Senator Yarsoroucu. So those men, from July to September 1958, 
where you were retaining 32.3 percent having been in 4 to 6 years, 
they would have been eligible for educational benefits under the 
Korean conflict bill, ae 9 they not? Were these men—— 

Colonel Rusu. Most of them would be, if they had enlisted prior 
to February 1, 1955. 

Senator Yarsorovcn. That is not including your inductees, you 
said. But as I understand you, this percentage in this reenlistment 
rate, the fourth column on table P 29.21-—— 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. And looking at fiscal year 1959, the second 
column, July to September 1958. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The retention rate is 32.3 percent. The best 
rate. So those men, being 4- to 6-year men, would have been in serv- 
ice and eligible under the Korean conflict bill which terminated 
January 31, 1955, would they not; and they could have dropped out, 


instead of reenlisting, to go into civilian life and go to college under 
the Korean conflict bill? 


Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 


Senator YarsoroucH. So your reenlistment rate built up there, 
had been building up steadily for 4 years, despite the fact that these 
first termers finishing their first term were at that time eligible for 
educational benefits such as is proposed by the present bill ? 

Colonel Rusu. There is no doubt of that, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroven. And a comparable figure for July to Decem- 
ber 1954—the first one only—your first was January to June 1954, 
the reenlistment rate was only 10.9 percent, was it not? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. And in fiscal year 1955 it went up, it was 
going gradually up. There was some sliding back and forth. There 
was an increase from 10 percent up through 15, back to 13, and then 
ending on 18 percent, was there not ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And your next fiscal year, your ending 
6-month period, fluctuated steadily upward, 22, 24, to 20.9 percent, 
is that correct? 


Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. There has been a rise since 1954 through 
1959. 
Senator Yarsorovuen. There has been a definite rise from 10.9 per- 


cent to the last 6 months of fiscal year 1959, ending with 31.2 per- 
cent ? 
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Colonel Rusu. That is certainly true, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. So educational benefits, the Korean conflict 
bill benefits, have not been a deterrent to your reenlistments; have 
they? Your actual rate has increased threefold while these men were 


serving out their reenlistment terms. Your reenlistment percentage 
rate has increased threefold—— 


Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. While these men had educational benefits 
rights had they chosen to utilize them ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. The statistics, if I may, sir, are merely 
to show you how our program is going and to indicate that we still 
are keeping even today a less than desired number of people and these 
are average figures, of course, sir. When we get into occupational 
fields, for example, electronics and other technical and mechanics, and 
so forth, the rates fluctuate by career field. As I said, in my state- 
ment, the very technical people tend to leave us at a higher rate. 
The average figure, it is true, increased about threefold. This is 
to indicate to you about how we are doing. However, even though 
we have ended up with 32 percent so far in 1959, this is still below 
what we would desire to retain to minimize the cost to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to the Government. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I want to congratulate you on that increase, 
how you built up the increase in reenlistment. Certainly a 11-per- 
cent reenlistment rate was a very, very low enlistment rate and could 
not help but impede the efficiency of the Armed Forces. 

Colonel Rusu. The very fine legislation that was passed in 1949— 
the Career Compensation Act—and the Pay Act of 1958 have gone 
a long ways in helping us to resolve the problem of trying to keep 
more of our people. We feel we have made progress but we still 
are not satisfied with that progress. 

Senator YarsoroucuH. Colonel Rush, in your statement—— 

Colonel Russ. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroveH. You give an example that the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force surveys reveal that one of the primary rea- 
sons for the separation of first-term airmen has been the desire and 
intention to take advantage of veterans’ educational benefits. 

How was that survey conducted? Was that conducted by con- 
tacting each man, each enlisted man, as he left the service ? 

Colonel Rusu. No, sir. This sample survey technique that we use 
is a 5-percent survey of airmen rigidly controlled by serial number, 
and 10 percent of the officers. It is done three times a year. We feel 
it is a very valid way of testing and we don’t do a greater percentage 
because we have followed up and found that this amount, the way we 
do it, gives us a valid indicator. You could not pin your hat on it, 
so to speak. But we tested it and found it quite valid. The error is 
quite low. It has a high correlation. When they say they are going 
= do something, it has a high correlation to what they actually end up 

oing. 

Senator Yarsorouen. You take in regular sequence each 20th man 
by serial number and each 20th officer ? 


Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir; at random. It is called a random survey. 
They are selected by serial number. 
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Senator YArsoroucu. It is not random if you take a definite 20th. 
It has a sequence to it. 

Colonel Rusu. By serial] numbers selected at random. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What was the procedure used? Did you 
have a written questionnaire? Did you have a written questionnaire 
for each one? 

Colonel Rus. Yes, sir; we do. We have a written questionnaire, 
It is a printed questionnaire. It is controlled. There is a testing 
officer at each unit who administers the test, gives instructions on tlie 
advice of headquarters, and it is standardized throughout. It is pre- 
tested, also, at one of our bases to test for validity of questions so we 
don’t ask leading questions, and those results, sir, are analyzed and 
this test is corrected and then it goes out to all of those who are se- 
lected by serial number at that specific date. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Now, this form of questionnaire, does it have 


reasons on there why he might be quitting or does it just leave a blank 


for him to suggest the reason why he does not reenlist ? 

Colonel Rusu. Generally, it has stated reasons. They run the 
gamut. So many reasons for getting out and staying in and roughly 
8 or 10 of each which are fairly general. 

I could read or have available 

Senator YarsoroucH. Could you read the form or give us a copy 
for the record ? 

Colonel Rusu. I have some of the questions. For example, I have 
a copy of one of the surveys which I could enter for the record. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I would like for you to enter that page. We 
will not enter the whole survey. If you have an extra copy, you 
might leave a copy for the use of the committee. We will not reprint 
it all. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarBoroucH. We will place it in the record at the proper 
point where we were discussing the Department of Defense reenlist- 
ment rate for regulars by category, page 3 of 829.21. 

Colonel Rusu. When we ask a man his opinion we will ask it in 
two different ways. For example, “What do you consider the most 
favorable feature of an Air Force career?” and there are A through N 
answers to choose from. Then we ask him for his first and second 
choice there. Then we turn around and ask the other side of the 
question, “What do you consider the most unfavorable feature of an 
Air Force career?” The answers are A through S because there seem 
to be more reasons that would take him out. And we also ask him 
the most important and the second most important, This in general 
is the type of question. We also get an awful lot of historical in- 
formation out of here. We get his serial number. What educational 
level he has attained. Other pieces of information. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What were those eight questions that were 
asked him? Could you read those? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. The question concerned the most favor- 
able feature of an Air Force career. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Let us go to the reasons why he was not 
reenlisting. What were the reasons? You have there the most fa- 
vorable feature question: That concerns those who probably stayed in 
service, reenlisted. 
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Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir; that is favorable. 

Senator YarBorouGH. Do you have there the questionnaire, Colonel, 
you are talking about? 

* Colonel Rusu. I have the question and results, but not the specific 
questionnaire. Of course, this actually is one with the data in it. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Was it asking what was unfavorable about 
it. or did it ask him 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Or did it ask him affirmatively why he was 
leaving? Iam not trying to get the questionnaire, on what he liked 
about the Air Force, or what he did not like. But what was the 
reason he was going back to civilian life? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes. May I read what he said? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes. 

Colonel Rusu. He was asked these questions. He could answer, 
“Don’t like Air Force life in general; feel Air Force not good place 
for family man; Air Force hasn’t provided a chance to do kind of 
work liked or trained to do; civilian life offers greater career or 
professional opportunities; now I can make more money in civilian 
life: military advancement based too strongly on seniority ; career in- 
security; housing inadequate or too expensive; amount of leisure 
available for recreation; features connected with changes of station; 
opportunities for obtaining Air Force training; being in a nonrated 
or nonflying status; amount of personnel control over my affairs and 
future; some other features; or nothing unfavorable.” 

He could have checked any of those as unfavorable. He could an- 
swer things that he felt were favorable. Such as: “adventure, travel, 
new experiences; opportunities for more training and education in 
the Air Force; retirement benefits; amount of leisure available for 
recreation ;” and about eight more. In other words, on the positive 
side. Some on the positive and some on the negative. So we get a 
good check on his attitude and what is influencing him. From these 
we take what we feel are adequate corrective action where we feel 
it will help, change our personnel policies or other policies or ask for 
legislation. 

Senator YArsoroucH. Now, that does not affirmatively present this 
other problem, though, where you state that your surveys indicate 
that men leave service because of educational benefits. 

(The sample survey subsequently submitted by the Department of 
Defense follows :) 


SAMPLE SURVEY QUESTION ASKED OF AIR Force ENLISTED MEN Upon WHIcH Is 
BASED THE AIR Force ESTIMATE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF AIRMEN NoT REENLIST- 
ING BECAUSE OF A DESIRE TO PURSUE ADDITIONAL CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


. * + * * * . 
What do you expect to do during your first civilian year? (Check one.) 
Attend full-time school. 

Both school and work. 

Get a job similar to my Air Force background. 

Get a job different from my Air Force background. 

Return to my old job which is similar to my Air Force background. 
Return to my old job which is different from my Air Force background. 
I’m going into business for myself. 

Undecided as to civilian plans. 

Other. 
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Only those airmen who had previously stated on the survey that they intend 
to separate when their current enlistment ends, or who would like to separate 
immediately (if they had the opportunity) were required to answer this ques- 
tion. Responses to the first two items in the survey question amounted to be 
tween 45 and 50 percent. 

Colonel Rusu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out something 
one of my assistants has given me. I did not mean to convey that 
questions on education or any other subject are in every survey. There 
is some basic information that we get, as I indicated, on the man 
that we basically need. But we ask different questions and these 
questions change. About 50 percent of the questions change every 
time. So, if you wanted to know something, for example, whether 
a man liked the Pay Act of 1958, we might not have asked it in Feb- 
ruary but we did in October or we may have in May or intend to in 
the future. 


Senator Yarsorouen. So that the survey indicates that there are - 


many factors that influence a man as to whether he will stay in the 
military service or at the end of his enlistment period return to civilian 
life; and many of them are not directly tied to educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Colonel Rusu. Some of them are not. About 50 percent are not. 
But going to school or college is the most cited reason for airmen 
not reenlisting, when we have surveyed them. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Now, there are certain other reasons they 
gave, such as change of station, reasons that are inherent in the nature 
of the service, and could not be remedied. But is it not the fact that 
he cannot get more training there? Is not that something impliedly 
critical of the military service? Could not they furnish him training 
within the miltary servce? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, they probably could be interpreted that way, 
sir. However, again—— 

Senator Yarsoroucu. If a man who has been working with certain 
electronic equipment has innate capabilities that. would indicate that 
he could go ahead and take engineering or math on a higher plane, 
should that opportunity be denied him, merely for reenlistment! 
Would not it be better, would not the Nation be better off to let him 
go ahead and take all the training that his innate capacity shows he 
could beneficially assimilate for the benefit of the Nation. 

Colonel Rusu. Overall, speaking about education, it is well, of 
course, to train, to educate everybody that can assimilate and profit 
by it. It helps to broaden our educational base. We are certainly 
in agreement with that. 

Senator Yarsorover. You have got to consider the overall need 
of the country. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. I think we have. If I may, sir, we feel 
that we have stated that this may be true, that there may be national 
compelling reasons in the national interest for this legislation to be 
passed and this terminology is used in my prepared statement. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. In the first place, the armed services do not 
have a cross section of the whole population. You screen out low 
1Q’s and, we might say, in a slang way, the “bum ones.” The Army, 
the armed services, the people in the armed services, speaking of these 
young men who are inductees or voluntary enlistees, are above the 
average of the country. You do not have the average of the whole 
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y. Your level is above the average of the country because the 
low 1Q’s are not permitted to enlist or not inducted, the people with 
the lowest IQ’s. So having a group of men who are above the whole 
level of the country, would not it be an impediment to try to restrict 
them from going ahead with their educational advancement? Would 
not it be a deteriment to the country to seek a system that would make 
it impossible or very difficult for them to obtain higher training?. 

Colonel Rusu. We feel that we provide educational opportunities 
in the service for them and we would like them to stay with us, those 
that are qualified and we provide both enlisted men and officers op- 
portunities for advanced education, both on and off duty in the mili- 
tary system. , 

Senator YarroroucH. While we are talking about that inservice 
educational opportunities, what are the opportunities in the service 
for advanced training for these men who have the capability of going 
ahead, very highly intelligent young men with the drive to pursue 
their technological studies, whether it be in electronics, engineering, 
or those other fields, because the statistics have shown that military 
service tends to incline a higher percentage of people who have been 
in military service into engineering or science fields than would be 
slanted that way had they not had their military training? Now, 
what are the in-service opportunities comparable, say, with college 
degrees ? 

Colonel Rusu. They are almost across the board, both on and off 
duty. They can take courses of study in a variety of subjects, al- 
most the full spectrum. But they are essentially based on our re- 
quirements. In other words, we do not let everybody take physics, 
nor could we. We want well rounded people. We need business ad- 
ministration people. We need accountants. We need engineers, aero- 
nautical and missile engineers. We need language specialists. And 
the spectrum is quite wide as to his choice and, of course, his inter- 
ests. Both on and off duty for airmen and officers. If you would 
care to have one of the services review the type of training that they 
afford for either group, officers or airmen, we would be glad to let 
them answer any specific questions that you had, sir. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Directing this question to all the three 
branches of service, how many enlisted men attained engineering de- 
grees during the fiscal year 1958? First, we will direct it to your 
branch. How many airmen received engineering degrees? 

Colonel Rusu. I don’t believe we are prepared to answer that ques- 
tion with specific statistics right now. But we could secure them for 
you. However, let me confer with my colleagues and associates here 
and see if we are ready. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. Sir, If I may identify myself, Mr. 
Chairman, I am Lieutenant Colonel Carter, Department of the Air 
Force. The only figure I have for you at the present here is the total 
number of airmen who obtained degrees during the fiscal year 1958. 
The breakout for the particular types of courses which these airmen 
took are available but are not present with us here and we shall be 
glad to furnish those for the record. The number of airmen who ac- 
tually earned college degrees during this past year was 146 for the 
Air Force. If you are interested in comparing the airmen oppor- 
tunity and accomplishment with that of the officers, the officers at- 
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tained 612 degrees. Now, may I add that these are in the off-duty 
program and do not include the number of Air Force personnel who 
are in colleges to meet what we know as Air Force requirements. Air 
Force requirements are met in an on-duty program such as the pro- 
gram under the cognizance of the Air Force Institute of Technology 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, which in turn is divided into 
two portions. One is the resident course there at the Institute and I 
am sure you are familiar with the history of the Wright-Patterson 
Institute, where technical training is given, principally engineering 
courses. The other phase of the program is the civilian institution 
— in which the Institute calls upon colleges and universities 
or participation under contract to provide the courses of training 
which lead to the meeting of Air Force requirements. 

The degrees attained under that program are an end which is out- 
side of the specific purpose of the training. The degree is some- 


thing which comes along by reason of the man going to the school - 


to get the type of training he needs to meet the Air Force requirement. 

In the cases of the statistics I have given you on the off-duty pro- 
gram these degrees are earned by the ambition and the energy and the 
the interest of these young men on their own time, as it were, the time 
beyond their duty requirements. 

Does that satisfy your question, sir? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I wanted the actual figures on that. So the 
number is what for fiscal year 1958 ? 

Colonel Rusu. 146 enlisted men. 

Senator YarsoroucH. 146 airmen who earned degrees, all types? 
Was that in their off-duty time? None of that was on the Air Force 
training program ? 

Colonel Rusn. That is right, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. Now, under the required programs, the 
Air Force has at this time no training requirements for a degree 
program for Air Force airmen under the Air Force Institute of 
Technology. But I would like to call your attention, sir, to a new 
program which the Air Force is embarking on during the fiscal year 
1960. It is officially known as our airman education and commission- 
ing program and you will sometimes hear it referred to as the officer 
candidate education program, which will take 200 active duty enlisted 
men each year who have two or fewer years of college work remain- 
ing toward the completion of their degree and put them in a college 
to complete that degree, after which then they will get basic officer 
training and become commissioned officers in the Air Force. This is 
a new program which will just begin in fiscal year 1960. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Colonel, do you have a breakdown of that 
146 degrees as to how many were engineering degrees, that is, do 
those degrees deal with the technical skills that you say the Air Force 
most needs and where you are losing men ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. These are the data which are not with 
me, sir, which we will furnish for the record. The specific degrees 
earned by these men. I can make this comment. That we will find 
few of these degrees in the area of engineering and technical skills. 
This is a reflection, you see, of the personal interest of these men and 
these degrees will run the gamut of offerings of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. | 
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Senator Yarsorougu. Is not the type of people that are working 
toward those degrees, have that ambition and that drive, the type o 
men you really want to keep ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. These men who are embarked in our 
off-duty program are generally the high-caliber men in whom we are 
interested. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You would not want to keep them by denying 
them the opportunity to get the educational training that would 
enable them to render the greatest service to the Nation ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. And this is the 
basic fundamental purpose of our off-duty educational program. It 
is our desire that our people have an opportunity for continuing their 
academic educations at whatever level while they are in the service 
and while they remain with us. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Do you have the percentage comparison be- 
tween the total number of enlisted airmen in fiscal 1958 to the 146 
that attained degrees? Could you give us the percentage that this 
bears to the total number of airmen ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. No, sir. I couldn’t compute that in my 
head here. Wecan again furnish that for the record. 

Senator YarsoroueH. And would you then furnish, too, the figures 
on comparison of number of degrees obtained by the population 
bracket of comparable age who were not in military service—men 
only, males only ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. I am not sure that that type of statistics 
is available. We will have to approach such agencies as the Na- 
tional Education Association or United States Office of Education to 
see if we can obtain that and we will do so. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes. We should get that. We would like 
to have it for comparative purposes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. May I make one remark? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. We would like to have it, Colonel Rush, for 
each of the three services. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carter. If I may add one remark? The num- 
ber of degrees attained is not, you see, a reflection of the activity, the 
overall activity in this off-duty education program because the number 
of individuals in any particular year who would complete a degree 


would represent a small portion of all of those who are doing college 
level work. 


Colonel Rusu. Sir? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes. 

Colonel Rusu. Major Lynch of the Department of the Army would 
like to make a comment, if he may, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouan. Yes. 

Major Lyncu. Not to be outdone by the Air Force, Mr. Chairman, 
our program, of course, is very similar to the program Colonel Carter 
described. I do think that one point might be clarified and that is 
that there is a distinct difference between what the services train 
against, requirements, that is officers or enlisted men earning graduate 
or baccalaureate degrees to meet some specific requirement in electron- 
ies, physics, or something like this as it may exist within the Military 
Establishment, and what the individual soldier or airman does volun- 
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tarily off duty, taking a course proffered by the University of Mary- 
land in Europe or in the Far East or offered by the Florida State 
University in the Caribbean or the University of Alaska in Alaska, 
He does this after duty hours, and he can take it in any subject he so 
desires, of course, dependent upon the availability of professors as 
offered by that university. On this, of course, the military services, 
as enabled by the Congress, provide tuition assistance. 

There are two additional points I would like to make. It would 
certainly permit the individual soldier or airman to follow a course of 
study desirable to him and conceivably in line with some civilian 
professional objective that he might have. And secondly, also, it 
makes it difficult for the military services to provide statistics as to 
how many degrees were granted because our students, of course, will 
take courses at various foreign universities insofar as they can, and 
Sophia in Tokyo would be a good example where a lot of the military 
personnel attend that university and received degrees from Sophia. 

The Army as an individual service has no particular record of those 
degrees other than as they might appear on the individual’s qualifica- 
tion record at a later date. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Did you have a statement that you wish to 
make ? 

Colonel Rusu. The Department of the Navy would like to say a 
word on this subject, if they may. 

Lieutenant Commander Rickey. Mr. Chairman, we have one 
other program in addition to that which has been outlined by the 
Army and the Air Force called the Enlisted Advanced School Pro- 
gram, for which the Navy pays. It leads toward an electrical engi- 
neering degree and since its start in 1956, we have had 340 enrolled. 
It is a continuing program, an expanding program. The Navy pays 
all expenses. 

(Data subsequently submitted by the Department of Defense 
follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA CONCERNING ARMY ENLISTED MEN’s EDUCATIONAL 
PARTICIPATION DurRING FiscaL YEAR 1958 


Average Active Army strength, fiscal year 1958: 829,729. 


Percent par- 









Average par- Eligible ticipation 
ticipation pool among 
eligibles 









bd te ctcdainwniie sateen, itaehee 35, 345 1 104, 546 33.8 

RI a em eee sanaaee 39, 216 1 222, 367 17.0 

Military occupational specialty, related_ hs : 25, 117 829, 729 3.0 

High school general educational development test completions_| 47, 345 1 222, 367 21.2 
| 


1 Based on educational level survey, June 30, 1958. 
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Enlisted personnel of the Navy on active duty as of Dec. 31, 1957, possessing 
physical science, engineering, law, and other degrees 


Physical sciences: 
Physics 
Geophysics 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Geology 
Science (natural, general, biological, etc.).....-..--- 
Electronics 


~~ 








Life sciences: 
Botany 
Biology 
Physiology 
Medical—premed 
Dentist 
Psychology 
Pharmacy 
Bacteriology 
PN th aha i rnsitniiimirntnthedeneie ee 
Veterinarian (animal husbandry) 
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Engineers: 
General 
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1 Filipinos. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO COLLEGE DEGREES HELD BY ENLISTED MEN IN THE U.8, 
MARINE CORPS 


As of February 28, 1958, 904 enlisted men had degrees, 822 of which were 
bachelor degrees. 

Seventy-six were taking postgraduate training. 
Six were taking advanced training. 


INFORMATION RELATIVE TO COLLEGE DEGREES OF AIR FORCE ENLISTED MEN AND THOSE 
OF NONMILITARY MEN 


The number of Air Force enlisted men who received college degrees during 
fiscal year 1958 was 146. 

Information relative to breakdown of the degrees earned by the enlisted men 
into major fields is not available here. The educational progress, type and 
number of degrees earned by an enlisted man is recorded on forms maintained 
only at the man’s unit of assignment. It would be an undertaking costly in 
time and effort to secure and summarize the pertinent information on these 
forms. 

During fiscal year 1958, approximately .019 percent of the Air Force airmen ~ 
(755,100) serving on active duty earned college degrees. Of the 755,100 en- 
listed men serving on active duty, 62,100 participated in college level classes, 

According to advice received from the U.S. Office of Education, there is no 
information available on the number of degrees obtained during fiscal year 
1958 by the male population of the country as a whole of comparable age to 
those in military service. Information available shows that there were 

2,278,000 male students enrolled in college level classes during fiscal year 1958. 
Of this number, 242,948 were awarded bachelor degrees, 44,252 master degrees, 
and 7,978 doctoral degrees. 







Senator Yarsoroucu. In the hearings this year on the extension of 
the Draft Act, before the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, there was testimony about the reenlistment rate and the fact 
that more first termers are reenlisting. In the printed record of that 
hearing there is a statement on page 173 that the recent military pay 
bill was believed to be primarily responsible for the improvement in 
the reenlistment rate. That was the official statement by the De- 
partment of Defense from the Pentagon. 

Other factors mentioned were the effects of the economic recession 
last year. But desipte the fact that for those who served the 4- to 
6-year term, educational benefits were available, it was not mentioned 
in that Defense Department statement that that was a factor against 
reenlistment. 

What I am pointing out, what I am concerned with is the fact that 
the young man with technical skills, with ambition, with drive, true 
he is the man that you so badly want to keep, but he is the one who 
is most likely to w ant higher education. Unless he can get it in the 
services, he is the man who is likely to go out anyway. * He will be 
included in this 60-odd percent who do not reenlist. He is not going 
to stay anyhow. You have over 60 percent not reenlisting. Our 
problem is to see that when he gets out that he does not have to lose 
all of his time waiting for a year or two to build up resources so he 
can get into college, but that he can make that transition and go into 
college and get that training while he is still at the proper age. 

If he dela ays, sometimes there is marriage, a child or two, and 
burdens of his family make it impossible even with the GI bill, be- 
cause the GI bill is not a refuge for the lazy. Facts show—we "had 
testimony here—that over 80 percent of the students under the GI 
bill are holding down another job. The pay is not enough to keep 
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them in college. They cannot go there as a playboy proposition. 
They have to study there. . 

It seems to me that they are the ones who do not reenlist. Since 
over 60 percent do not reenlist, that is going to include those you 
want to hold in the services by denying them this educational op- 
portunity when they get out. 

Do you care to comment on that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Rusu. All 1 can say is, yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. If you disagree, you are at liberty to say so. 

Colonel Rush, what were the recommendations of the Cordiner re- 
port with reference to reenlistment rates? What did that report 
strive for in enlisted men ? 

Colonel Rusu. Across the board, in general terms, they felt that 
the rate needed to sustain the force, the forces, was 35 percent first 
term, and 65 percent career. This is across the board. We, of 
course, are aware that in various occupational specialities we need even 
higher rates than this to sustain the force. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. So across the board you had 32 and a frac- 
tion percent. You are approaching very close the hope of the Cordi- 
ner report—what they hoped to accomplish, are you not, for first 
termers ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir, across the board in general. 

Senator Yarsnoroucn. What are your second and third reenlist- 
ment rates? Are they approaching the 65 percent recommended in 
the Cordiner report ? 

Colonel Rusu. The career rates exceed the Cordiner recommended 
sustaining rates. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Does that include also your more highly tech- 
nical skilled men, if they stay in for a second enlistment, they stay on? 
Do you get your 65 percent reenlistment of your highly skilled and 
technical enlisted men ? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. Our career airmen are staying with us 
at a rate above the 65-percent sustaining rate. 

Senator YarsoroueH. On that first term, if you approach that 
closely, you are really dealing with the fact of whether or not basically 
aman is fitted for or wants military life. 

Colonel Rusu. Of course, he must qualify before we take him on- 
board. As a career airmen he will be a most skilled technician, and 
he will receive advanced training, and we will spend more money on 
him, and he will end up as a supervisor. Our problem group is the 
first-term group. This is the group we have to get at and keep up 
to an acceptable degree and keep the cost down and provide us with 
a continuing force of high quality, high caliber effective individuals. 

Senator Yarsorouecu. Colonel Rush, on page 2, the first sentence 
of your prepared statement, you stated that the Commission in its 
final report to the President on April 23, 1956, concluded that in view 
of the changed character of our national and military responsibilities 
in the foreseeable future, peacetime veterans should not be afforded 
benefits such as those provided the veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict, emphasizing peacetime veterans. 

Now, last Sunday, I believe, there was a statement by Press Secre- 
tary Hagerty, in which he said, “I don’t think that we are at peace,” 
Does the opinion from the White House modify your opinion any 
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about the peacetime character of the service? Do you not think 
furnishing supplies to Quemoy was about as dangerous as internal 
service in the United States during World War IT? 

Colonel Rusu. That is a difficult question to answer. There are 
many areas of the world where our men are serving where there is 
more danger than others and so it was in Korea and in World War II. 
But it is in general the same type of service—in other words, no. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Airmen who were lured over the border by 
Soviet Armenia were running a greater risk than was suffered by mil- 
lions of men in service in World War IT, were they not? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. But I think we can agree that that was 
an isolated instance. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Are not the men serving on the Dewline or 
at hundreds of other isolated outputs—are they not under greater 
stress and strain now, so far as the alertness required, than was true 
of many stations during World War IT? 

Colonel Rusu. Some of those places are remote and isolated; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. And require constant alert? 

Colonel Rusu. And require constant alert. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. And his duty is constant and he cannot relax 
for a moment on duty for the safety of the country. That is not like 
the peacetime status we had prior to 1940, is it? 

Colonel Rusu. I think there were probably some similarities not in 
general, like there are now. Of course, our Dewline, as you know, 
is comprised mostly of civilians on a contract basis. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Hagerty said this, when he was asked, 
by Mr. Severeid in an interview Sunday—on a television program— 
Mr. Hagerty said, “I think this: I think that with the worldwide 
threat the free world has from communism that this cannot be used, 
the word ‘peacetime’ cannot be applied.” 

And Mr. Hagerty is the foremost spokesman of the administration, 
next to the President. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. He is the President’s press secretary. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. He is the President’s press secretary. 

I am not going to ask you whether you agree or disagree with Mr. 
Hagerty. But if you take that at face value, your peacetime evalua- 
tion would not be an exact basis for the denial of these benefits, would 
it, Colonel ? 

Colonel Rusu. As we go through this period that we have been 
undergoing since Korea, it has been typified, and called “The Cold 
War.” 

Senator YarsoroveH. What about the soldier up on the line in 
Korea in January of 1955 who was on duty along this border, this 
neutral zone? What was the difference in the nature of the danger 
that he suffered there in January of 1955 and February of 1955? 

Colonel Rusu. I believe that there has been a truce, as you say, and 
it was a cessation of hostilities. And the very word hostilities im- 
plies, I think, gunfire, bombing, capture, and this type of result from 
the art of war. 

Senator Yarsorouen. There had been a ceasefire back in October 
of 1953, had there not, in Korea? 

Colonel Rusu. I forget the date. 1 was not there. 
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Senator YarsoroueH. Does anyone on the panel have the exact 
date? If we assume, I am not asking if it was, but assuming it was 
October 1953, has not the soldier up on that neutral zone line since 
February of 1955 been exposed to essentially the same risks as those 
who were on that line all during 1954 up through January of 1955? 

Colonel Rusu. If I understand your question right, I have to agree 
with you. \ 

Senator Yarsoroucn. And while the hostilities have ceased, he is 
subject to being fired on now from anyone out in the neutral zone, 
isn’t he, under the terms of the ceasefire? I will not ask you to go 
into the technical terms. 

There may be some technical questions or statistics only that counsel 
will submit to you by questionnaire if we need to fill in, not on the 
broad policies, but merely to fill in some data that might be needed. 

Colonel Rusu. We will be very happy, of course, to answer any 
questions submitted and the ones requested of us by yourself. 

Senator YArsorovucu. I want to say in conclusion that I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the fact that I feel that this bill does not stig- 
matize the career in the armed services. If anything, it recognizes 
the value of it, the value to the whole people, the fairness of it, and 
I think it is a rather unfair position to say that there would be a 
stigmatizing of the service of men if we do something to recognize 
the value of that service to the Nation. 

I think, we should recognize it in the highest — way by pre- 
paring those who have rendered that service by doing something 
meaningful and worthwhile, not merely to them but to the whole 
Nation, by furnishing them opportunities for further advancement 
in the service of their country, because the experience with the World 
War II GI bill was that of the 15 million-odd veterans of World War 
II who went into civilian life, some 7,800,000 took training under the 
GI bill. Of those who took that training 29 percent went to college, 
the other 71 percent took either subcollege training or vocational 
training. 

Of course, the kind of training that you are giving now may re- 
lieve many of the necessity of further training. But the fact is that, 
of the 7,800,000 you had in service, something over 29 percent took 
the college training to some degree. The Nation received a benefit 
of 170,000 more doctors and dentists, some 230,000 more schoolteach- 
ers, some 700,000 technicians, and about 400,000 graduated in en- 
gineering of various types—engineering, science, and other tech- 
nology. So the benefits of that training have been great to the Nation. 

But it was not of such numbers, the percentage was not great 
enough to cause any great lure out of the armed services. Your statis- 
tics show here that more than 67 percent are leaving after the terms 
of their first enlistment. I cannot agree that the quantity of the re- 
qaleiaee will be greatly diminished by the enactment of this legisla- 
ion. 


On the other hand, I think the service to the Nation will be greatly 
benefited by it. 

I want to thank all of you for your contributions that you made 
furnishing these statistics. 

Colonel Rusu. Could I respectfully, in reference to your remarks, 
which were repeated once for emphasis and I appreciate it, where 
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you talked about stigmatizing a career in the Armed Forces—may I 
respectfully point out that we modified stigmatized with the words “to 
that extent—that a man deserves rehabilitation or extra privileges.” 
To that extent—meaning for which a man deserves rehabilitation or 
extra privileges. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I cannot agree that these benefits would tend 
to stigmatize a career in the Armed Forces, 

(The following material was submitted for the record by the De- 
partment of Defense :) 


ARMY EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Army’s educational system comprises : 
On-the-job training (duty time). 
Training at Army service schools (duty time). 
Training of military personnel at civilian institutions to meet specific post- 
schooling requirements (duty time). 

General educational development (except for certain later command-preroga- 
tory phases, after normal duty hours). 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 






Much of the instruction that produced a skilled soldier is conducted on the job 
after he has completed basic combat training. Such training is conducted in a 
unit school under qualified and experienced instructors. Often a combination of 
on-the-job and service schooling its utilized. Virtually 100 percent of Army 
personnel participates in this duty-time activity during some period of each 
year. 









ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 
































There are now 381 service schools that provide officer and enlisted courses. 
For the enlisted man, formal instruction is provided in courses within the 
following major occupational areas: 

Combat. 

Electronics. 

Electrical maintenance. 

Precision maintenance. 

Military crafts. 

Motor maintenance. 

Clerical. 

Graphics. 

General technical. 

Special assignment (e.g., language and area studies). 
Within these 10 major occupational areas, 8 of which have exact civilian 
counterparts, are courses designed to produce specialists in some 385 specialties 
of 72 occupational groups. 

Courses at Army service schools range in length from 8 weeks to 42 weeks, the 
average being 14 weeks. In scope and substance the enlisted courses are com- 
parable to those of trade schools and technical institutes. Most require the 
application of fundamental civilian school disciplines. Army service school 
training is considered for appropriate academic credit by civilian schools and 
colleges under the recommendations of the American Council on Education. 
The Commission on the Accreditation of Service Experience thereof pub- 
lishes a guide for evaluation. This constitutes recognition of the formal educa- 
tional nature of such schooling. 

Thirty of every one hundred new men coming into service are sent to an Army 
service school after they have completed basic combat training (8 weeks). Others 
may be selected by their unit commanders for service schooling at some later 
date. The rate of participation in this latter phase of service schooling is ap- 
proximately 15 in every 100 men. 

During fiscal year 1958, 54,901 officers and 100,367 enlisted personnel com- 
pleted resident service school courses. Of the aggregate total of 155,268, 
114,302 were personnel of the Active Army. The remainder were personnel of 
the U.S. Army Reserve, National Guard, and the other services. Following are 
the numbers of graduates in each training entity: 
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Officers Enlisted 
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DUTY-TIME TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 







During fiscal year 1958, 1,359 officers and 82 enlisted men completed high-level 
professional and skills courses in graduate schools, industrial organizations, and 
technical institutes. Long courses (over 20 weeks) were usually those in 
civilian universities at the master and doctoral degree levels in critical academic 
specialties. Requirements for the latter, e.g., comptrollership, personnel man- 
agement, nuclear studies, engineering, exist in General Staff and the Technical 
and Administrative Services. 










GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 






The previous Army statement of record to the committee contains a complete 
breakout by educational level of all courses completed by Army personnel in 
and through Army education centers during fiscal year 1958. Rates of officer 
and enlisted participation are indicated in the following percentages of course 
completion : 
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Responsive to the parents, clergy, and educators, the Department of Defense 
has promised “to provide the common services and materials by which depart- 
ments may assure for members of their commands, educational opportunities 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic institutions.” 

The permanent field facility designed to implement that promise is the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. Policies governing its operation derive 
from recommendations of the Armed Forces Education Program Committee, com- 
prising 15 civilian educators and 7 military representatives, reporting to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (M & P). 

With over 200 correspondence or self-teaching courses, ranging inclusively 
from elementary to college levels, USAFI implements the promise that any 
soldier who wants more education (in the formal sense) can get it while in 
service. The records of all USAFI courses and tests completed are kept (per- 
manently) at USAFI, Madison. Upon the request of the soldier (or former 
soldier), these records are referred to schools and other civilian agencies. 

Department of Defense augments USAFI by negotiating contracts with as 
many civilian colleges as possible to provide correspondence courses to military 
personnel. 

The provision per se of opportunities for individual study, however, is in- 
sufficient as a basis for the Army’s program of general educational development. 
Without a commander’s influence, usually not more than 1 of 30 or 40 men will 
take advantage on his own time of educational facilities while he is in the serv- 
ice. When 10 percent or more of a command undertakes programed studies 
and tests designed to raise their educational levels, it usually is because the 
commander and his full-time civilian education adviser take aggressive personal 
interest in bringing as many as possible under accredited or accreditable and, 
therefore purposeful, instruction. Right now the rate of participation is over 
20 percent. Such activity contributes importantly toward the achievement of the 
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Army’s personnel quality and prestige objectives as well as to the economy's 
pool of better educated and skilled manpower. More education frequently en- 
ables an individual to qualify for service schooling in a critical skill that has 
an exact civilian counterpart. 

Each individual who comes into active service for more than 120 days is 
eligible for the following additional education services : 

Free advisement and counseling by a professional civilian educator at each 
installation Army education center. 

Free diagnostic and achievement tests. 

Free on-post vocational, high school, and college level classes in English, 
mathematics, history, science, and languages. 

Tuition assistance of $7.50 per semester credit hour or $22.50 per Carnegie 
unit (high school) for classes after normal duty hours in accredited civilian 
schools. 

Installations establish Army education centers as required. Those having a 
troop strength of 750 and over are required to maintain at least one. In addi- 
tion, each battalion size unit is entitled to two classrooms in its own immediate 
area. The Army education center is the powerplant for the general educational 
development of Army personnel. In it are the personnel, materials, and facilities 
for advisement, registration, testing, instruction, and study. 

Preparatory instruction is for unit personnel whose aptitude area scores 
are below those required for Army service school attendance, who do not have a 
complete grammar school education, or who otherwise require review instruc- 
tion on the adult level as basis for higher level studies. It is essential for career 
noncommissioned officers and specialists. This comprises classroom instruction 
in English, arithmetic, history, geography, and science. Most commanders au- 
thorize from 120 to 180 hours of instruction on duty time for this purpose. 

At all times there are over 10,000 officers (33 percent) and enlisted men (66 
percent) enrolled in civilian school and college classes after normal duty hours. 
The Army pays a part of their tuition as previously indicated. In continental 
United States, over 100 colleges and universities are involved. University of 
Maryland serves our personnel in England, Europe, and the Far East; Florida 
State University, Panama, and Puerto Rico. Universities of Hawaii and Alaska 
serve in those areas. All work is in the classroom for residence credit toward 
a college degree. Compensatory service is required of each officer who receives 
tuition assistance. No compensatory service (i.e., no extension of period of serv- 
ice or reenlistment) is required of enlisted personnel. 


NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


1. All education and training conducted by the Navy is directed primarily 
toward meeting needs of the service. 

2. With the Armed Forces at current size, retention of ideal proportions of 
career motivated personnel is a serious problem. We can expect continued 
high turnover; therefore the Navy must continue to devote much of its effort 
to training of replacements for those personnel who choose to leave. 

3. Naval personnel must be broadly qualified in many areas to meet the 
requirements of the present and future Navy. 

4. Tab A contains descriptive data concerning officer education and training 
programs. Tab B contains this type of data concerning enlisted training. 


OFFICER TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The Navy has long recognized the difference between education and training 
in the field of officer professional development. While the two concepts merge, 
and overlap, to varying degrees, in different categories and in different grades, 
in peacetime the Navy stresses deep, long-range professional foundations of 
strong educational connotations, and in mobilization and war shifts emphasis, 
perforce, toward training. 

' Programs 


1. Five-term college training 


(a) Objective-—To meet the requirement for baccalaureate level education 
for officers augmented from Naval Reserve status or integrated from enlisted 
status into the Regular Navy. 
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(b) Scope.—Examples of schools utilized are University of South Carolina 
and Stanford University. Officer students pursue curricula which are approved 
by professor of naval science. 

(c) Location of training—Conducted at 46 universities, particularly those 
which have an NROTC unit provided they have a summer session. This educa- 
tion is also given at the General Line and Naval Science School, 

(d) Number of students.—442. 


2. General Line School and Naval Science School (general line course) 


(a) Objective—To broaden the mental outlook and to increase the profes- 
sional knowledge of line officers in order that they may better perform the duties 
and meet the responsibilities associated with higher rank. 

(b) Scope.—tThis program allows ofiicers to pursue such professional subjects 
as engineering, seamanship, and navigation. Courses are provided on elective 
and required basis. 

(c) Location of training—U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 

(d) Number of students.—285. 


8. Postgraduate education 

(a) Objective—To provide advanced education to eligible commissioned 
officers in order to meet the needs of the service. 

(b) Scope.—This program permits selected officers to take higher education 
in certain instances to the doctorate level. 

(c) Location of training—At U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
Calif., and at selected civilian institutions. 

(d) Number of students.—1,025. 

4. Service colleges 

(a) Objective—To provide professional education designed to equip officers 
for higher command. 

(b) Scope.—Selected officers obtain professional broadening in both joint and 
interservice subjects such as strategic planning, logistics, and military-political 
affairs. 

(c) Location of training—Various. Typical are the following schools to 
which naval officers are sent: Naval War College at Newport, R.I.; Armed 
Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va.; National War College, Washington, D.C. 

(d) Number of students—469. 


5. Functional training schools 


(a) Objective—To provide instruction in the performance of specialized 
tasks or functions which are not normal to professional training of officers. 

(b) Scope-—Examples of this type of training at functional schools are: 
Advanced undersea weapons, deep sea diving, atomic biological and chemical 
warfare defense, firefighting, guided missiles, and special weapons. Examples 
of training offered ashore are: Antisubmarine warfare, damage control and 
firefighting, communications, aid defense and combat information center, and 
gunnery. 

(c) Location of schools.— 

Functional—naval guided missiles schools: Dam Neck, Va., and Pomona, 
Calif.; Naval Schools, Deep Sea Divers, Washington, D.C.; Naval Schools, Ad- 
vanced Undersea Weapons, Key West, Fla.; Nuclear Power Training Units, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Schenectady, N.Y., and Windsor, Conn.; Nuclear Power 
School, Mare Island, Calif. 

Fleet—Fleet Training Centers: Newport, R.I., Norfolk, Va., Charleston, S.C., 
San Diego, Calif., Pearl Harbor, T.H.; Submarine School, New London, Conn.; 
Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Fla., and San Diego, Calif.; Nuclear Weapons 
Training Centers: San Diego, Calif., and Norfolk, Va. 

(d@) Number of students.—1,800. 


6. Aviation training 

(a) Objective—To train selected officers in the techniques and theory of 
flight. 

(b) Scope-—Example of training includes flight instruction, aerodynamics, 
navigation, gunnery, and engineering. 

(c) Location of schools.—Basic instruction taught at the U.S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla., or in the Corpus Christi, Tex., area. 

(d) Number of students.—1,500-1,800. 
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7. Special technical schools 

(a) Objective-——To provide special instruction in various technical specialties 
to meet needs of the service. 

(b) Scope—Examples of types of training are electronics, freight transporta- 
tion, journalism, communications, supply, finance, and oil burning. 

(c) Location of training—Various. Schools typical of this area are: Freight 
Transportation School, Oakland, Calif.; Foreign Language Courses at U.S. Naval 
Intelligence School, Washington, D.C. 

(d) Number of students.—1,195. 

8. Correspondence courses (including USAFI) 

(a) Objective-—USAF—To provide personnel with off-duty educational op- 
portunities in subjects normally taught in civilian institutions. 

Other—To provide opportunity for self study in professional naval subjects. 

(b) Scope.—Examples of types of education available are a complete coverage 
of professional subjects, mathematics, English, history, and languages from ele- 
mentary through college levels. 

(c) Location of training.—At ship or station of individual enrolled, admin- 
istered through USAFI, Madison, Wis. ; for correspondence courses administered 
primarily through U.S. Naval Correspondence Course Center at Scotia, N.Y. 

(d@) Number of students.—69,000 (includes 11,000 USAFI participants). 


9. Tuition aid 


(a) Obiective—To permit naval officers to take off-duty courses in nearby 
accredited colleges, universities, and junior colleges, with the Navy defraying 
part of tuition cost. 

(b) Scope—Examples of types of training are engineering, mathematics, and 
English, normally on junior college and college levels. 

(c) Location of training—At or near major continental U.S. naval bases 
such as University of Washington at Seattle, Wash., and College of William and 
Mary Extension, Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students.—800. 





ENLISTED TRAINING 


Enlisted training is basically technical; i.e., it develops capability in solving 
standard types of technical problems. It is also oriented toward developing 
groups of people, who have similar abilities, to perform tasks that require par- 
ticular skills. Therefore, enlisted training, dependent upon the degree of skill, 
intelligence, or Judgment required, may be compared to that of civilian trade 
schools or institutions leading to higher educational levels. 

Each young naval enlistee is given a period of recruit training, during which 
he learns the basic fundamentals required of a man-o-warsman, and concurrently 
he transitions from civilian to sailor. Since this training is entirely oriented to 
this transition, it will be omitted from this discussion. 

Technical training either in formal school or on the job commences immedi- 
ately after recruit training. Of our 68 naval enlisted ratings, 59 require that at 
least some of the input be from technical schools. 


Programs 
1. Basic technical (class A) 


(a) Objective-—To provide basic technical knowledges and skills required to 
prepare enlisted personnel for non-rated and lower petty officer rates. 

(b) Ezvamples Of courses.—Electronic technician, machinery repair, store- 
keeper, journalist, personnelman. 

(c) Location of schools.—U.S. Naval Training Centers at Great Lakes, IIl., 
San Diego, Calif., Bainbridge, Md.; U.S. Naval Schools Command, Treasure 
Island, Calif., Newport, R.I. 

(d) Number of students.—28,450. 


2. Advanced technical (class B) 


(a) Objective—To provide advanced technical knowledges and skills required 
to prepare enlisted personnel for the higher petty officer rates. 

(b) Examples Of courses.—Construction mechanic, electrician mate, elec- 
tronics technician. 

(c) Location of schools.—U.S. Naval Schools, Construction, Port Hueneme, 
Calif. ; U.S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, II1. 
(d) Number of students.—3,17T. 
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8. Special schools (class C) 


(a) Objective.—To train enlisted personnel in a particular skill or technique 
which, in general, is not peculiar to any one rating. 

(b) Examples of courses.—Compressed gases supply, teletype maintenance. 

(c) Location of schools.—Mare Island Naval Shipyard at Vallejo, Calif., U.S. 
Naval Schools Command, Newport, R.I., U.S. Naval Training Center, San 
Diego, Calif., U.S. Naval School, Compressed Gases, Portsmouth, Va. 

(d) Number of students.—15,344. 


4. Functional schools 


(a) Objective—To provide training in the performance of specialized tasks 
or functions which are not normal to rating training of enlisted personnel. 

(b) Examples of courses.—Assembly and maintenance of advanced undersea 
weapons, guided missiles, mines, special weapons, nets; deep sea and salvage 
diving; fire fighting; operation and operational maintenance of various kinds of 
shipboard equipment. 

(c) Location of schools.—Various. Typical are the following functional and 
fleet schools to which naval enlisted personnel are sent: 

Functional—Naval Guided Missiles Schools, Dam Neck, Va. and Pomona, 
Calif.; Naval School, Deep Sea Drivers, Washington, D.C.; Naval School, 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal, Indian Head, Md.; Naval School, Key West, Fla.; 
Nuclear Power Training Units, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Schenectady, N.Y., Windsor, 
Conn.; Nuclear Power School, Mare Island, Calif. 

Fleet—Fleet Training Centers: Newport, R.I., Norfolk, Va., Charleston, §.C., 
San Diego, Calif., Pearl Harbor, T.H.; Fleet Air Defense Training Centers: 
Dam Neck, Va., and San Diego, Calif.; Nuclear Weapons Training Centers, San 
Diego, Calif. and Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students.—7,500. 


5. Correspondence courses (including USAFI) 


(a) Objective—USAFI—To provide personnel with off-duty educational op- 
portunities in subjects normally taught in civilian institutions. Other—To 
provide opportunity for self study in professional naval subjects. 

(b) Hramples of courses.—Complete coverage of professional subjects, Eng- 
lishlish, history, and languages from elementary through college levels. 

(c) Location of schools.—At ship or station of individual enrolled, adminis- 
tered through USAFI, Madison, Wis.; for correspondence courses administered 
through U.S. Naval Correspondence Course Center at Scotia, N.Y. 

(d) Number of students.—540,000 enrollments effected per year by the Naval 
Correspondence Course Center; current enrollments in USAFI, 44,000. 


6. On ship or base (off-duty training) 


(a) Objective—To broaden enlisted personnel’s general knowledge. 
(b) Example of courses.—Political science, Spanish, current events. 
(ec) Location of training.—On board ship or station. 

(d) Number of students—Estimated 5,000. 


7. Tuition aid program 


(a) Objective—To permit personnel to take off-duty courses in nearby ac- 
eredited colleges, universities, and junior colleges, with the Navy defraying 
part of the tuition cost. 

(6) Hvamples of courses.—Courses are available in engineering, mathematics, 
and English, normally on junior college and college levels. 

(c) Location of training—At or near major continental U.S. naval bases 
such as University of Washington at Seattle, Wash., and College of William 
and Mary Extension, Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students.—3,200. 


8. Enlisted advanced school program 


(a) Objective—To provide a program of advanced technical education and 
training for enlisted personnel to provide the systems analysts required to 
operate and maintain the increasingly complex technical equipment for naval 
ships and aircraft. 

(b) Evample of courses.—A 4year college-level electrical engineering course 
combined with appropriate obligated service. 

(c) Location of training.—Purdue University. 

(d) Number of students.—340 have been enrolled in the program since its 
inception in 1956. 
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U.S. MARINE CORPS 





1. The following information is submitted on the scope of the Marine Corps 
off-duty education program: 

(a) Scope of the program 

The Marine Corps off-duty education program is a program through which 
civilian education courses (residence, extension, and correspondence courses) are 
provided to marines in their off-duty time. The objectives of the program are 
to supplement training and at the same time to assist the individual marine to 
further his formal civilian education. The program is composed of the follow- 

yhases : . 
“ity Tuition aid and instructor hire: In this phase of the program the Marine 
Corps pays a portion of tuition costs or a portion of the instructor's salary, as 
authorized within the limitations of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, for courses offered by accredited high schools and universities. Such 
courses May be on campus, in extension centers, or on military installations. 

(2) U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) : The USAFI provides courses from 
high school through the second-year college level which may be pursued by cor- 
respondence, self-teaching, or group study methods. Achievement tests through ° 
the first-year college level are also provided by USAFT. 

(3) Colleges and universities contracting through USAFI: Institutions of 
higher learning, through contracts with USAFI, offer high school and college 
level correspondence courses to military personnel. 

(4) Other phases: In addition to the above phases, many marines take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to enroll in night classes in local high schools and State 
colleges, such as those in California, where no tuition is charged. Also, all 
Marine Corps service school curriculums are evaluated in terms of Civilian 
credit by civilian educational institutions and agencies. Official individual serv- 


ice school transcripts are provided to educational institutions for such credit 
evaluation. 



























(b) Participation rates 


The participation rates in the Marine Corps off-duty education program are 
as follows: 

(1) Tuition aid and instructor hire: Enrollments during fiscal year 1958, 
covering the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, were: 
SaiSted COUPEE CORTON a5 sects none betecksaticadt et ees 4, 584 
SOROOT CUUS CU OUNI Nia ia weiss cnscch aesthetic Leben Si ait 4, 035 






Total course enrollments 


(2) United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI): Active enrollments as 
of January 31, 1959, were 11,277. This figure represents only active enrollments 
and does not reflect the total number of new course enrollments for any given 
period. Accurate figures showing new enrollments can be obtained from the 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education. 

(3) Colleges and universities contracting through USAFI: Active enrollments 
as of January 31, 1959, were 982. Accurate figures showing new enrollments for 
any given period can be obtained from the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education. 

(4) Other phases: All arrangements for night study in local tuition-free high 
schools and colleges are made locally, usually by the individual concerned, and 
no participation figures are available. 


2. The following is a summary of significant Marine Corps in-service training 
programs: 


(a) Officer training 


(1) Precommissioning: This includes participation in the naval ROTC (about 
400 students), the platoon leaders class (summer training for about 3,000 college 
students), the officer candidates class for meritorious enlisted men and some 
college students (350-850), about 55 per year from the U.S. Naval Academy, 
and about 300-400 graduates of the Marine aviation cadet training program. 

(2) Basic school: All save the NAVCADS go through a 7-month school for 
basic training. This runs about 1,500 per year. 

(3) Career schools: As many officers as can be accommodated attend a 9 
month professional school at successively higher levels about every seventh 
year during their service. About 400 officers per year are in such schools. 
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(4) Specialist schools: At virtually any grade through lieutenant colonel, 
about 2,500 officers attend specialist schools which can be grouped as— 
(a) Hardware schools such as artillery, guided missile, electronics, pilot- 
ing, supply, and language. 
(b) Theory schools such as comptrollership, management, aeronautical 
engineering, and ordnance and electronics engineering. 

(5) College-degree program: Up to 150 Regular officers in grades through 
lieutenant colonel may be assigned during each school term to duty in colleges 
and universities to complete one or two final semesters of work leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. 


(b) Enlisted training 
(1) Basie training includes recruit and individual combat training for around 
35,000 men per year. Subsequently, noncommissioned-officer schools are con- 
ducted in major commands. 
(2) Specialist schools are almost entirely on mechanical subjects. The Marine 
Corps conducts— 

(a) Engineer School, with courses in engineer equipment and utilities 
ranging from 13 through 21 weeks with about 450 students ordered by Head- 
quarters, U.S. Marine Corps, plus training conducted for local commands. 

(b) Supply School, with courses in supply and service procedures and 
auto mechanic training ranging from about 7 through 18 weeks with about 
1,100 students ordered by Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, plus training 
conducted for local commands. 

(c) Tracked Vehicle School, with courses in tanks and amphibious ve- 
hicles ranging from 8 through 13 weeks with about 350 students ordered by 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, plus training conducted by local com- 
mands. 

(d) Ordnance School, with courses in weapons repair ranging from 8 
through 26 weeks for 200 students. 

(e) Communication-Electronics School, with courses in equipment repair 
ranging from 17 through 37 weks for about 2,000 students. 

(f) Miscellaneous other courses, ranging from Marine Corps Exchange 
bookkeeping through electric accounting machine operator training. 

3. The major part of officer and enlisted specialist school training is conducted 
in other service schools. 

































Atm Force EpucaTION PROGRAMS, Fiscat YEAR 1958 






1. The following information is submitted to supplement that provided the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare during hearings on March 19, 
1957, pertaining to 8.667 and other bills regarding servicemen’s readjustment 
assistance. 


(a) Air Force education services program (voluntary off-duty education) 

(1) The scope of this program remains unchanged and provides continuing 
academic, vocational, and military career educational opportunities at all levels 
for Air Force personnel. 

(2) As of December 31, 1958, there were 23 officers, 402 airmen, and 212 civil- 
ian education advisers working full time in this program. The reduction in 
personnel (63 total) since December 31, 1956, reflects the overall reduction in 
authorized strength in the Air Force. 

(3) The cost of original enrollments for correspondence courses from the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute has increased from $2 to $5. During fiscal year 
1958 there were 64,595 airmen and 8,321 officer enrollments in these courses, an 
overall increase of 2,810 from fiscal year 1956. 

(4) There were 44,684 high school GED tests and 20,347 college GED tests 
administered in fiscal year 1958, a decrease of 9,933 in the former and a 4,002 
increase in the latter compared with testing activity in fiscal year 1956. 

(5) A decrease in group study class enrollment (from 93,927 to 74,350 air- 
men enrollments and from 8,168 to 5,272 officer enrollments in fiscal years 1956 
and 1958, respectively) was attributable to the increases in enrollments in 
civilian school classes offered at night on or near Air Force installations by 
accredited high schools, colleges, and universities. In fiscal year 1958 there were 
73.409 airmen and 30,804 officer enrollments compared with 56,080 airmen and 
25,196 officer enrollments in fiscal year 1956. During calendar year 1958, a total 
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of 124 high schools and 321 institutions of high learning were participating in 
this phase of the education services program. 

(6) Although the Air Force withdrew its limitation on the number of officers 
authorized to be placed on final semester temporary duty at one time in October 
1957, during fiscal year 1958 only 416 officers and airmen availed themselves of 
this opportunity to complete a college degree, compared with 508 in fiscal year 
1956. There were 342 degrees earned by Air Force personnel during fiscal year 
1958 entirely on off-duty time. High school diplomas or certificates of equiv- 
alency were earned by 14,479, while 2,371 elementary certificates were attained. 

(7) In fiscal year 1958, costs for instructors for group study elasses were 
$792,698 ; for tuition assistance, $1,508,189. Students participating in the pro- 
gram paid $1,368,455 for partial tuition, books, and incidental fees. 

(8) In July 1958, Air Force Pamphlet 34-2-3 was combined with AFP 34-2-2 
to provide a single publication describing the education services program. 


(b) Airman education and commissioning program 


A new program, sometimes referred to as the officer candidate education pro. 
gram, will be implemented by the Air Force in fiscal year 1960. This program 
will enable up to 200 active-duty airmen to attend college. To qualify, airmen 
must have 2 or fewer years of remaining college work to complete. After re 
ceiving a degree, they will undergo a 3-month Officer training course and then 
be commissioned. Candidates accepted for this program will be trained to 
meet specific Air Force requirements in such fields as meteorology, astronomy, 
and critical engineering skills. 


AtR Force INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ON-DuTYy EDUCATION 


1. Air Force Institute of Technology 


(a) The Air Force Institute of Technology (AFIT) functions as a component 
of the Air University Command. 

(v) The mission is to provide education to meet the technological, scientific, 
and other professional requirements of the Air Force. 

(c) The mission is accomplished as follows: 

(1) Provision of graduate and senior-level undergraduate engineering and 
nianagement programs at the resident college located at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio. 

(2) Administration of the civilian institutions program under which Air 
Force personnel are educated in a wide variety of professional fields in civilian 
colleges, universities, hospitals, medical schools, and industrial establishments. 

(d) At present, enrollment in the AFIT program is restricted to officer per- 
sonnel except in the foreign language training phase. An airman education 
and commissioning program will begin as soon as funds are available. 

(e) In the foreign language training phase, officers and airmen are appointed 
to attend in order to satisfy specific Air Force needs. In all other phases of 
the AFIT program, officers submit formal applications for attendance. 

(f) Personnel selected for AFIT training attend in a full-time duty status on 
official Air Force orders. They receive full pay and allowances. The Air 


Force pays all tuition charges, cost of books up to a maximum of $50, and 
all incidental fees. 
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2. Description of programs 

(a) Resident program at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

(1) Training is offered in the following fields: 

Aeronautical engineering. 

Electrical engineering. 

Air weapons engineering. 

Nuclear engineering. 

Industrial administration. 

Engineering administration. 

Applied comptrollership. 

Aircraft structural design. 

Installations engineering (basic and advanced; personnel entering are 
engineers but need training in service operations). 

Advanced logistics. 

(2) Officer input into this program was 557 in fiscal year 1958. 

(b) Civilian institutions program: 

(1) During fiscal year 1958, instruction was provided at 89 civilian colleges 
(exclusive of short courses training with industry and medical) and universi- 
ties in the following fields: 

Engineering. 

Bio and physical sciences. 

Arts and social sciences. 

Management. 

Academy instructors and special research instructors. 
Meterology. 

Medical. 

(2) Officers attending civilian institutions can earn college degrees provided 
they meet the degree requirements of the institutions attended and the program 
pursued is degree worthy. 

(3) Officer input into this program was 1,113 in fiscal year 1958, exclusive 
of medical personnel. 

(c) Foreign language training: 

(1) Intensive foreign language training against Air Force requirements is 
provided for both officers and airmen to qualify them to perform their duties 
more efficiently. The major portion of this training is for personnel scheduled 
for oversea duty. 

(2) Instruction is aecomplished at Government-operated schools and at 
civilian institutions. 

(3) Personnel who attend civilian institutions can earn college degrees pro- 
vided they meet the degree requirements of the institution concerned. 

(4) Input in fiscal year 1958 was 131 officers and 1,391 airmen. 

(d@) Training-with-industry program: 

(1) The Air Force industrial training program has been developed to train 
selected officers either in the management or in the operational aspects of in- 
dustrial operation. 

(2) The primary objective of the management. program is to improve Air 
Force contractor relationships by acquainting officers with the characteristics of 
American industry, and the specialized preeedures, skills, and processes which 
contribute to the high degree of efficiency. The operational program, on the 
other hand, prepares officer engineers to assume level responsibilities on specific 
aircraft weapons systems under development. 

(3) Officer input into this program was 60 in fiscal year 1958. 
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Department of Defense, reenlistment rates for Regulars and inductees, fiscal year 
1950 to date 


[Percent] 


Fiscal year 1950 
Fiscal year 1951-53 


Fiscal year 1954, total 


July-December 1953. ..- 
January-June 1954-- 


Fiscal year 1955, total_----- 


July-December 1954. - -- 
January-June 1955-- 


Fiscal year 1956, total_---- 


July-December 1955---- 
January-June 1956 


Fiscal year 1957, total 


July-December 1956-- -- 
January-June 1957- 


Fiscal year 1058, total...................- 


July-December 1957. .-- 


January-June 1958 igh ee 


Fiscal year 1959, lst 6 months_---._.--- 


July-September 1958_...........--- 
October-December 


Total, 
Depart- 
ment De- 


23.8 
30. 6 


61.0 
23. 7 
41.7 

13. 1 


8.2 


Marine 
Corps 


50. 0 


18.1. 


31.4 


12.7 


19.4 


P29.20 


Air 
Force 


ye 


lewleoll 





43.6 | 





32.6 


e |] toge 


uw 





44.1 
43.1 


45.9 





31.7 
33.6 | 


44.9 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 








43.5 


55.5 


oe 
45.0 
47.0 


49.8 
49.4 


wor)? : 
sito il sll 





48.6 


48.1 
46. 4 
50. 2 


4 
4 
4 


3.7 
41.1 
47.0 | 








50.8 


51.6 
49.8 


53.9 





54. 5 
53. 2 





35.8 


36. 5 
35.0 








wrlailac| «a! 


| 


» | 


\] ox 


> 


62. § 
60. 


~o 


1 Comparable rates are not available for Army inductees prior to January 19°4. Rates for Marine Corps 


and Navy iaductees are omitted because meaningful rates cannot be derived from available data. 
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Reenlistment rates for Army Regulars by category, January 1954 to date 
P29.30 


Total Regulars First termers Career Regulars 


Reen- 
Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- 
bles ment list- bles 
rate | ments 
percent 


January-June 1954... __- .6 | 16,560 | 88, 859 -9 | 7,238 | 60,885 | 33.3 | 9,322 | 27,974 
Fiscal year 1955, total... __-- .0 | 62,698 |106,353 | 38.9 | 22,317 | 57,364 








2 
~ 
~ 


40,381 | 48, 989 





July-December 1954_... ‘ 29, O71 eo 5.0 | 10,288 | 28,615 


18,783 | 24, 567 
January-June 1955------ 53. 33, 627 | 53, 17 j 12,029 | 28, 749 | 


21, » 598 24, 422 


59, 623 67, 141 


27, 931 31, 447 
31, 692 _ 3, 694 


550 | 63, 198 


er=3 | 8 || ooo | Gj] ma 


| 
1} 


Fiscal year 1956, total... ..- 9. -2 | 18,207 | 64, 665 | 


July-December 1955__.. 5. : , 007 ; 10,003 | 26, 560 
January~June 1956----- 54. , 896 | 7% 21. 8, 204 | 38, 105 


Fiscal year 1957, total_.....- 6 | 65, 625 132, = 18.9 | 13,066 | 69, 145 


July-December 1956... .- . 34, 865 70, 025 19.3 | 7,196 | 37,349 


27, 669° 32, 67 76 
January-June 1957... -- , 30, 760 | 62, 318 18.5 | 5,870 | 31,796 


24,890 | 30, 522 
55, 788 | 69, 360 


—}— —_— 


| 


S| = Fer % 


Fiscal year 1958, total... 230 |141,836 | 17.2 | 12,442 | 72,476 





July-December 1957... 5. 5 77, 729 14. 5,777 | 39, 857 | 


30,253 | 37,872 
January-June 1958--- -- 50. 3: 64, 107 20. 6,665 | 32,619 


25, 535 _ 3l, 488 


j=o 


| 


| Qos] 
|] =o | om} 


Fiscal year 
months. --- 53.9 | 31,615 | 58, 664 6, 704 | 29, 357 


x 
oO 


24,911 | 29,307 











October-December - -.- 





Selabe Decenbee | 54.5 | 17,125 | 31,438 ; 3,672 | 15,831 | 85.2] 13,453 | 15,607 


53.2 | 14,490 | 27, 226 . 3, 032 | 13, 526 83.6 | 11,458 | 13,700 


Reenlistment rates for Army inductees, January 1954 to date 
P29.31 


Reenlist- Reenlist- Eligibles 
ment rate ments 


January-June 1954 





Fiscal year 1955, total ‘ ~ 502, 861 


July-December 1954 . 236, 441 
January-June 1955 . 6 266, 420 


Fiscal year 1956, total 3. ; 7 185, 586 


July-December 1955 ; . 88, 531 
January-June 1956 . : 97, 055 


Fiscal year 1957, total 266 155, 244 


July-December 1956 


98, 770 
January-June 1957 


56, 474 
80, 817 


“In 








Fiscal year 1958, total 


July-December 1957 


41,770 
January-June 1958 


39, 047 
65, 109 


29, 083 
36, 026 


Fiscal year 1959, Ist 6 months 


July-September 1958 
Se) ae eee eae 


eni nil ac N 
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Reenlistment rates for Navy Regulars by category, January 1954 to date 























P29.32 
Total Regulars First termers Career Regulars 
| Reen- Reen- Reen- 
| list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- 
} ment list- bles ment list- bles ment list- | bles 
rate | ments | } rate ments rate ments 
| Percent | | Percent Percent 
January-June 1954_--_--- 13. 1 5, 873 44, 784 8.0 3, 215 | 40, 270 58.9 | 2,658 4,514 


Fiscal year 1955, total_---.-- 


July-December 1954 


Fiscal year 1956, tota]_---- 


July-December 1955_. -_| 
January-June 1956---.-- | 


Fiscal year 1957, total_.._.-- - 


July-December 1956-- -- 
January-June 1957_-...-- | 48.7 7} 21, 234 43, 593 19.4 4,470 | 23,083 


Fiscal year 1958, total 


July-December 1957-. -- 8.1 
January-June 1958_-_-_-..- 47.0 | 18,655 | 39, 676 28.1 


Fiscal year 1959, Ist 


j 
| 2] 6,657 | 81,167| 54] 4,080 | 76,320 53.0) 2,568] 4,847 
January-June 1955_----.-| 





~ 44.2 | 24,516 (173,106 | 9.0 | 14,278 (159,124 | 73.2 | 10,238 | 13,982 


19.4 | 17 7, 859 | | § 91, 30 | 12.3 10, 189 82, 804 84.0 | 7,670 9, 135 


| 82.6 | 58,434 1179, 207 | 11.5 | 15,452 |134,018 | 94.9 | 42, 2, 982 | 45, 209 


— | — 


31.7 30, 159 95, 231. 12.3) 8, 987 72, 931 94 9 21, 172 22, 300 
33.6 | 28, 275 | 84, 066 10.6 6, 465 61, 087 94. 9 2i, 810 22, 979 





44.9 | 49, 865 |110, 985 | 15.6 10, 042 | 64,576 | 85.8 


42.5 | 28,631 67, 392. 13. 4 ~ 6,572 ao 89.0 
| 





16, 764 | 20, 510 





23, oe 25, 899 


3.7 | 39, 450 | 90,320 | 22.6 


|= 

| 13,957 | 61,688 | 89.0 | 25, 493 | 28, 632 
bao ee , 
6,151 | 33,939 | 87.7 | 14,644 | 16,705 
7,806 | 27,749 | 91.0 | 10,849 | 11, 927 


41.1 | 20,795 5 | 50, 644 











MOIR. i iii dete nn 205k 35.8 | 17, 268 | 48, 196 24.6 | 9,853 | 40,009 90.6 | 7,415 8, 187 


July-September 1958__.. 
October-December - - - - - 





36.5 | 9,862 | 27,049 23.7 | 5,208 | 21,944 91.2 | 4,654 5, 105 
35.0 | 7,406 | 21,147 25.7 | 4,645 | 18,065 89.6 | 2,761 3, 082 
t 





Reenlistment rates for Marine Corps Regulars by category, January 1954 to date 




















January-June 1954 


Fiscal year 1955, total 


July-December 1954-- - - | 
kad | 21.2 | 3,320 | 15,606 | 14.6 | 1,913 | 13,139 55.7 ws 2, 527 


eos 20.6 | 6,392 | 31,023 | 16.5 | 3,877 | 23,565 a 33.7 | 2,515 
| 
} 








P29.33 
Total Regulars | First termers Career Regulars 
l | 
Reen- Reen- Reen- 
list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Elizi- 
ment list- | bles | ment | list- bles | ment list- bles 
rate ments rate ments rate ments 
-|———_| |__| 
| Percent | Percent ercent | 
cad 12.7 3, 376 26, 547 10.4 2,123 | 20, 406 20.4 | 1, 253 6, 141 














3, 072 15, 357. 18.8 | 1, 964 10, 426 | 22. 5 1,108 



























































January-June 1955 ’ 

Fiscal year 1956, total_.....- ~ 37.8 | 12, 699 | 33,587 | 23.7 | 6,036 | 25,467 | 82.1 | 6,663] 8120 
July-December 1956....| 35.1] 4,987 | 14,219 | 22.2 | 2,442 | 10,966 | 78.5 | 2,555 | 3,258 
January-June 1956-__-.-- | 39.8] 7,712 | 19,368 4.9 3, 604 | 14, 501 84.4 4, 108 4, 867 

Fiscal year 1957, total.__.._- | 29.1 | 15,696 | 53, 939 ae 7,487 | 44,066 | 83.1 | 8,200 | 9,873 
July-December 1956....| 32.4 | 9,437 | 29,107 | 20.0| 4,676 | 23,388| 83.2 | 5, 719 
January-June 1957----.- | 25.2 | 6, 259 | 24,832 13.6 2,811 | 20,678 83.0 4, 154 

Fiscal year 1958, total___._-- | 30.8 | 12, 096 30,371 | 24.2| 5,369 | 22,222| 82.5| 6,726| 8149 

= ee i Sema coaptieil a 
July-December 1957....| 30.9 | 6,485 | 20,994} 16.1 | 2,636 | 16,331| 82.5| 3,849| 4,653 
January-June OME. wn) 59.8 | 5,610 | 9,377 | 46.4] 2,733 | 5,891 82.5 | 2,877 3, 486 
es ——— | — — — — 


Fiscal year 1959, Ist 


July-September 1958_--. 43.4 | 3,07 7, 085 27.5 1,329 | 4,825 77.2 
2, 7 


October-December 


| 
0 | 
ee iis cae meee 38.6 5, 829 | 15, 116 25.3 2, 844 | 11,241 77.0 2, 985 | 3, 875 














74 
|. S42 55 | 8,031 23.6 | 1,515 | 6,416 76.8 
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Reenlistment rates for Air Force Regulars by category, January 1954 to date 

























































































P29.34 
Total Regulars | First termers Career Regulars 
| Reen- Reen- Reen- 
list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- list- Reen- | Eligi- 
ment list- bles ment list- bles ment list- bles 
rate ments rate ments rate ments 
Percent Percent) Percent 

January-June 1954_........- 27.3 | 14,067 | 51,504| 12.8| 4,284] 33,408] 5411] 9,783] 18,096 
Fiscal year 1955, total_.....- 23.5 | 55,700 |237,496 | 14.4 | 28,676 |198,980 |} 70.2 | 27,024| 38,516 
July-December 1954....| 21.2 | 25,909 {122,038 | 11.9 | 11,760 | 99,023} 61.5 | 14,149 | 23,015 
January-June 1955..-._- 25.8 | 29,791 {115,458 | 16.9 | 16,916 | 99,957| 83.1 | 12.875 | 15,501 
Fiscal year 1956, total__..._- 44.2 |105, 617 |239,221 | 29.3 | 52,273 |178,554| 87.9 | 53,344 | 60, 667 
July-December 1955....| 44.6 | 61,475 |137,795 | 30.0 | 31,166 {103,736 | 89.0 | 30,309 | 34,059 
January-June 1956..--_- 43.5 | 44,142 101,426 | 28.2 | 21/107 | 74,818} 86.6 | 23,035 | 26, 608 
Fiscal year 1957, total_.....- 49.4 | 73,526 |148,765 | 36.5 | 41,477 |113,708 | 91.4 | 32,049 | 35,057 
July-December 1956....| 47.5 | 40,512 | 85,378 | 34.6 | 22,802 | 65,892} 90.9 | 17,710| 19,486 
January-June 1957..-... 33, 014 | 63,387 | 39.1 | 18675 | 47.816 | 92.1 | 14,339 | 15,571 
Fiscal year 1958, total_.....- “71, 203 {130,036 | 39.8 | 36,933 | 92,712 | 91.8 | 34,270 | 37,324 
July-December 1957. ..- 33,915 | 74,300 | 30.6 | 17,138 | 55,928 | 91.3 | 16,777| 18,372 
January-June 1958...-.- 37, 288 | 55,736 | 53.8 | 19,795 | 36,784 | 92.3 | 17,493 | 18,952 

Fiscal year 1959, Ist 6 ae b ms 
SOAR. cetatsdihcismactnd 41,232 | 67,064 | 45.7 | 20,243 | 44,270} 92.1 | 20,989 | 22,794 
July-September 1958....| 62.5 | 21,884 | 35,037 | 47.7 | 10,908 | 22,857 | 90.1 | 10,976 | 12,180 
October-December....-- 60.4 | 19,348 | 32,027] 43.6 | 9,335 | 21,413| 94.3 | 10,013| 10,614 


Estimated male non-prior-service accessions to Active Forces 


Fiscal year: 


TOO  detnnstacalabtpiwtin 
FE cscieccnnsnciniestintaiiltean lio 
IO lili ines nnicscsenllidsicisal pons 
OE ih citi ethnics 


Fiscal year—Continued 


Nn tn cnc 700, 000 
FE  aitndateenanenttitentnnniteniitn 580, 000 
See eilincdinierctisiintncecstegtinciaiet 570, 000 
TP seiencinemacwunecou 440, 000 


Military manpower gains from civil life, by source, fiscal years 1957-58 


fIn thousands] 


TUR GEIS Bie MIO Pia a ere tcc ctinceciccqustesbasasebeauasis | 


From manpower pool ! 
From other sources 


Active Forces, total 


From manpower pool ! 


a I Nt ae 
We as atinada dacddauneebibeuanubahaeenaane | 


From other sources 


Reserve Forces, total nonprior service 2 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 

7 630 
660 530 
90. 100 
Se, 540 
a CO 
180 130 
390 310 
Se Zc) a 
as a 





1 Includes volunteers aged 17 to 18}4 years. 


2 Net. 


Excludes estimated losses to civil life and to Active Forces. 
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Male non-prior-service accessions to active forces by age, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


{In thousands] 


Age nearest birthday, as of end of year 


18 


Fiscal year 1957, total_ uhweabonl 566 | 104 


Inductees 180 2 12 


Volunteer (63) (2) (13); (11) (10); (13) (2) 
Involuntary Se eer ee | Re ee (1) (1) (2); (80)} (24) 
Regular enlistees_-_...--.-.- - 274 87 50 26 15 12 4 
Other ! linn~sakmpsebchibol: San ae 9} 10] 10} 2 s 


Fiscal year 1958, total. ...........-.-.-. 8 : 9 22 


88 42 
| 
Inductees 26 | \ Q 5 59 29 
Volunteer ‘ : (8) (2)| 
aR os cineca cepacia e Oho s ci lwecas C012. (51)| (27 
Co a ee 9 3 
Other ! 10 

















1 Estimated age distribution. Includes officer, officer candidate, and Enlisted Reserve accessions to 
Active Forces. 


Estimated military service status of male population, aged 19 to 26, June 80, 1958, 
and June 80, 1963 








June 30, 1958 June 30, 1963 


Age nearest birthday | Entered active forces | Entered active forces 
| Total | Total 

popu- popu- | | 

lation Number | Percent of lation | Number | Percent of 

total | total 





Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
9, 060 3, 984 : , 38 2, 838 
, 200 202 . § ,& 183 
, 190 314 26. , 48 246 | 
, 150 383 3. 4% 282 
, 130 23 ; 5% 3il 
, 120 520 , 347 
, 090 649 59. § 4 442 
, 080 740 ‘ : 500 
1, 100 753 38. 527 











Source U.S. Department of Defense (adapted from tables on pp. 32 and 33, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee hearings on H.R. 2260, January 1959). 
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Initial enlistments and inductions by mental group, fiscal year 1958, Department 
of Defense 


Mental group Total | Enlistments '| Inductions 


Number 


367, 186 240, 834 126, 352 


Group I 31, 883 21, 994 9, 889 
Group Il 96, 356 70, 864 25, 492 
Group Ili 172, 970 131, 928 41, 042 
Group IV 2 : 65, 977 16, 048 49, 929 


Percent distribution 


Total 


Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 2 


1 Male nonprior service enlistments into regular components subject to qualitative distribution quotas, 
3 Includes 587 inductees who scored below mental group IV but were administratively accepted. 


Estimated number of eligibles and costs if legislation to extend mustering-out 
payments is enacted for the duration of current Draft Act 


[Payments computed at $100 per eligible—costs shown in thousands] 


Army |New Navy | Marine Corps Air Force DOD total 
a Ee hdiedisiissaie 
' 
| 


aces ae nee acel 
Number Amount! Number| Amount} Number} Amount Number| — Number} Amount 
| ei eee 

Smet 


$48, 950 | 230, 696 $23,070 | 71,291 7, 12 5 , 962 ; $93, 111 


| | 


19,300 | 94,676 9,468 | 42,982 . 2 53: 5, 975 44, 598 
19,320 | 98,778 9, 87: 20, 782 7 : 25, 642 42, 564 
21,250 | 104,418 | 10,442 | 19,222 5, ) 41, 561 
16,290 | 109,964 | 10,996 | 36,550 38, 760 
16, 400 | 114,599 | 11, 460 7, 085 . 5 41, 224 
16,400 | 111,299 | 11,130 | 25,814 . 39, 683 
8,000 | 94, 676 9,468 | 35, 126 ‘ 6 296 29, 602 
900 | 59, 317 5,932 | 33, 655 5 5 ’ 17, 686 
430 866 87 : 767 
250 791 79 379 








NotEe.—Columns will not necessarily add due to rounding. 
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Estimated number of enlisted eligibles and costs, if legislation to extend muster- 
ing-out payments is enacted for the duration of current Draft Act 


[Payments computed at $100 per eligible—costs shown in thousands] 


Army | Navy Marine} Air DOD 
Fiscal year \number|number} ne dl Force | Number | total 
inum ber jnumber jamouns 


|193, 200 | 90, 241 19, 542 |104, 526 | 407, 509 
212, 500 | 94,833 | 18,448 | 70.571 | 396, 352 
162, 900 |100, 028 | 35,612 | 68,593 | 367, 133 
164, 000 106, 062 | 36,176 | 87,054 | 393, 292 
164, 000 |101, 714 - on 86,221 | 376, 928 
80, 000 | 84, 740 275, 840 

9,000 | 59,317 171, 789 


scsi nips eid ucla 
682, 500 |264, 573 |111, 080 |227, 230 |1, 285,383 |$128, 538 
866 





Including retroactive feature 
Not including retroactive feature 











1 Fiscal year 1960 figures include retroactive costs; if no retroactive costs included DOD total is approxi- 
mately $405,000. 


Comparative analysis of service requirements for World War II, Korean 
emergency, and today 


WORLD WAR II 


All personnel enlisted, inducted, or appointed were required to serve on active 
duty, unless sooner released for the duration plus 6 months. No individual was 
required by law to hold Reserve status after completion of active duty. 


KOREAN EMERGENCY, JUNE 27, 1950, THROUGH JULY 27, 1954 





June 27, 1950-June 19, 1951 ! June 20, 1951-July 27, 1954 ? 


Reserve service 
Active duty Reserve service Active duty 


Ready Standby 


6 yeers if between 18 and 19 years of {} year 3 years. 
age at time of entry on active duty. |\2 years 


5 years if between 19 and 26 years of {3 :  , Re as 


age at time of entry on active duty. |\4 years 


21 months__. ‘2000. 

21 montis plus I 6 years 
year voluntary No Reserve service required_._......- {5 ets 
extension. 7 


8 years or more 





See footnotes on following page. 





[On Or SOSwWae sw 


SS 
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Comparative analysis of service requirements for World War II, Korean 
emergency, and today—Continued 


TODAY’S VETERAN, JULY 28, 1954, TO PRESENT 








July 28, 1954, to Aug. 9, 1955 2 Aug. 10, 1955, to present # 





Reserve service Reserve service 
Active duty Active duty 


Ready Standby Ready Standby 


1 year. ..-- yes 3 years... -- 1 year_.........-| 4 years 1 year. 
2 years “ ---| 3 yes eA US = yewte....<i<... O sanss. ae 1 year. 
3 years - - - Saino 2 ye =e ), eee) || Ll CS 
4 years _----.-.----- ye 3 yes 4 yours. .-.....- 

5 years Jonsisinnwes 4 Se 

6 years 

7 years ; 
& years or more. -- 





1 (a) Sec. 4(d)(1), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), 
as amended, provides that each person who (between June 24, 1948, and June 19, 1951, both dates inclusive) 
is inducted, enlisted, or appointed (except a person enlisted as provided in (6) below) and serves for a period 
of less than 3 years in one of the Armed Forces shall upon discharge be transferred to a Reserve component 
and shall serve therein for a period of 5 years: Provided, That any person who completes at least 21 months 
of active duty and who thereafter serves satisfactorily on active duty in the Armed Forces under a voluntary 
extension for a period of at least 1 year shall be relieved from any further liability to serve in a Reserve 
component. 

(1) Ready Reserve service while in a Reserve component: Sec. 208(g), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
(Public Law 476, 82d Cong.), as amended, provides that any person having served on active duty in the 
Armed Forces for a period of less than 5 years shall upon application be transferred to the Standby Reserve 
when the period that he has satisfactorily participated in Reserve training in the Ready Reserve added to 
the period served on active duty totals 5 years. 

(2) Enforcement provisions for participation: No real enforcement provisions existed for sec. 4(d)(1) 
obligors. However, the law does provide that any person with this obligation who completes at least 21 
months’ active duty and then, subsequent to his transfer to a Reserve component, satisfactorily participates 
for a period of 36 consecutive months shall Le ieiieved of his obligation. 

(b) Sec. 4(d)(2), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, provides that each person who (between June 24, 1948, and June 19, 1951, both dates inclusive, 
and while between 18 and 19 years of age) is enlisted in an armed force for a period of 1 year shall upon dis- 
charge from such enlistment be transferred to a Reserve component and shall serve therein for a period of 6 
years. 

(1) Ready Reserve service while in a Reserve component: Same as footnote 1(a)(1) above. 

(2) Enforeement provisions for participation: No real enforcement provisions existed for sec. 4(d) (2) 
obligors. However, the law does provide that if a training space is available for the individual it shall be 
the duty of such person to accept the assignment. If he refuses to accept or perform such duty he may be 
ordered to active duty withvuut his consent for an additional period of not mcre than 12 consecutive months 
(this provision never used by armed services). If he accepted the assignment and served therein satis- 
factorily for a period of 4 years he was relieved from further liability. 

2 Sec. 4(d)(3), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, provides that each person who (between June 20, 1951, and Aug. 9, 1955, both dates inclusive) is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed Forces including the Reserve components thereof (prior to 
attaining his 26th birthday) shall be required to serve on active duty and in a Reserve component for a total 
period of 8 vears. 

(a) Ready Re-erve service while in a Reserve component: Same as footnote 1(a)(1) above. 

(6) Enforcement provisions for participation: No real enforcement provisions exist for the 8-year obligor. 
However, the law does provide that if a training space is available for the individual] it shall be the reservist’s 
duty to accept the assignment. No penalty for failure to accept the training assignment. 

3 See. 4(d)(3), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, provides that each person who (on or after Aug. 10, 1955) is inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the 
Armed Forces including the Reserve components thereof (prior to attaining his 26th birthday) shall be 
required to serve on active duty and in a Reserve component for a total period of 6 years. This obligation 
does not apply to those individuals entering the 6-months-active-duty-for-training program, under sec. 262, 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 82d Cong.), added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
(Public Law 805, 84th Cong.), or to those ROTC graduates (officers) who enter the 6-month program under 
the next to the last sentence of sec. 6(d)(1), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948, as amended. 

(a) Ready Reserve service while in a Reserve component: Same as footnote 1(a)(1) above. 

(d) a oe for participation: Sec. 208(f), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 
476, 82d Cong.), added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.) provides that these 
obligors must participate in Reserve training while a member of the Ready Reserve. If they fail or refuse 
to so participate they may be ordered to an active duty for training tour for not more than 45 days. 

Note.—The only personnel who were not considered in the attached analysis are: 

(a) The ROTC graduate (officer) who performs 6 months’ active duty for training and thereafter is 
required to satisfactorily serve as a member of the Ready Reserve of a Reserve component. Such officers 
have a service requirement identical to those enlisted persons (17 through 1844) of the Reserve components 
other than the Army or Air National Guard. 

(6) Those persons who enlisted under sec. 261, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 82d 
Cong.), added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.). However, any individual 
who is enlisted under this section of law would have an obligation identical to today’s veteran—Aug. 10, 
1955, to present. 
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6 months’ active duty for training programs 


17 THROUGH 18% YEARS OF AGE 
ALL RESERVE COMPONENTS EXCEPT ARMY AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD ! 










{ 
Active duty training | Reserve service 























11 weeks or more____.......-.-.----| 8 years including period of active-duty training. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 2 

















Active duty training | Reserve service 
| 






Less than 3 months_.-__-.-_-- a anicadete | Prior to Aug. 10, 1955: 8 years including period of active duty for 
training. 
3 months or more......-.-...------ Subsequent to Aug. 9, 1955: 6 years including period of active duty 






































| for training. 





1846 THROUGH 25 YEARS OF AGE 
ALL RESERVE COMPONENTS 2 





Reserve service 








Rieck tec a a ae oe | 6 years including period of active duty for training. 





1 See. 262, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Publie Law 476, 82d Cong.) added by the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.), provides that until Aug. 1, 1959, the President may authorize the 
enlistment in units of the Ready Reserve of all Reserve components except the ANGUS and NGUS of 
persons who— 

(a) Are physically and mentally qualified for service in the Armed Forces; 

(4) Have not been ordered to report for induction in the Armed Forces; and 

(c) Have not attained the age of 18 years and 6 months. 
Each enlistment under this section shall be for a period of 8 years. Each person so enlisted shall be required 
to (1) perform an initial period of active duty for training of not less than 3 months or more than 6 months, 
and (2) thereafter to satisfactorily participate in Reserve training. Each enlistee is deferred from induction 
so long as he continues to satisfactorily participate and upon completion of 8 years of satisfactory service shall 
be relieved from any further liability to serve in a Reserve component. 

Ready Reserve service while in a Reserve component: The total period of enlistment (8 years) must be 
served in aready status unless sooner assigned to standby status under the screening provisions of sec. 308(k), 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, as added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Enforcement provisions for participation: Sec. 208(f), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 
82d Cong.), as added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.), provides that these 
reservists must participate in Reserve training while a member of the Ready Reserve. If they fail or refuse 
to so participate they may be ordered to an active duty for training tour for not more than 45 days. If they 
continue to fail to participate the armed service concerned may, under sec. 6(c)(2)(E), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
pat oe the Selective Service System for induction prior to the selection and induction of other persons 
iable therefor. 

2 Sec. 6(c)(2)(A), Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, provides that under certain conditions individuals may be enlisted in units of the National Guard. 
Persons so enlisted must be, at the time of enlistment, not more than 1844 years ofage. Under the provisions 
of sec. 4(d)(3) persons so enlisted prior to Aug. 10, 1955 incur an 8-year military service obligation. Those 
enlisting subsequent to Aug. 9, 1955, incur a 6-year military service obligation. Under the provisions of 
sec. 6(c)(2)(A), Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, those who complete 8 years of 
satisfactory service, and who during such service have performed active duty for training for not less than 3 
consecutive months, shall not be liable for induction, except in time of war or national emergency declared 
by Congress. Those who do not perform at least 3 consecutive months of active duty for training shall be 
on for training and service in the Armed Forces until they attain the 28th anniversary of the date of their 
birth. 

Ready Reserve service while in a Reserve component: The total period of enlistment must be served in 
Ready Reserve status. 

Enforcement provisions for participation: If an enlistee under this program fails to satisfactorily partic- 
ipate he may under sec. 6(¢)(2)(E), Universal Militery Training and Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759, 
80th Cong.), added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, be reported to the Selective Service System for in- 
duction prior to the selection and induction of other persons liable therefor. 

3 Under the provisions of sec. 510, title 10 U.S.C., the Secretary of the appropriate Armed Forces shall 
prescribe physical, mental, moral, promeneae, and age qualifications for the enlistment of persons as re- 
serves of the Armed Forces under his jurisdiction. Personnel enlisted under this preerate 18% through 
25 years of age) assume a military service obligation under sec. 4(d)(3), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, as of the date of such enlistment. They are not deferred from induction. 
However, under Selective Service Operations Bulletin No. 154, May 17, 1956, as amended, such personnel 
who complete at least 6 months active duty or active duty for training shall have their induction postponed 
So long as they satisfactorily participate in Reserve training. 

Peady Reserve service while in a Reserve component: The total period of the obligation must be served 
in Ready Reserve status. 

Fnforcement provisions for participation: Those who are in a Reserve component other than the Air 
Netional Guard or Army National Guard may, under sec. 208(f), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
added by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, be required to perform a 45-day tour of active duty for training 
if they fail to satisfactorily participate. Those who continue to fail to participate and members of the 
Air National Guard and Army National Guard may be reported for normal induction. 
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Methods of fulfilling the military obligation 


Major programs now in use Age Minimum Ready Reserve | ‘Total mili- 
active duty | participation! tary service? 


Selective service (voluntary or invol- | 18% to 25 years__| 2 years_- DF GR 6 years. 
untary induction). 26 to 35 years__._|.....do | None 2 years. 
Enlistment in active forces: 
17 to 34 years____| 3 years_- a yea 6 years, 
17 to. $i. years...) 4 years. .....]_....d0......... Do. 
17 to 34 yes b . 5h dans Paneth | Do. 
| 17 to 28 years....| 3 years......| 2 years Do. 
17 to 26 years.....|.....40.......<}. aaa Do. 


program: 
Army National Guard and Army | 17 to 18% years_.| 6 months_.__| 3 years 8 years. 
Reserve. 1814 to 2! ars__| | Sho y 3 6 years. 
26 to 35 years__-_-| we | 24 years..........| 3 years. 
Air National Guard and Air | 17 to 18% years__|-_--- er years_ | 8 years. 
Force Reserve. | 184% to 25 years__} ...| 54% years... 6 years. 
17 to 18% years..|...-.do...._.-| » years. 8 years. 
| 18!4 to 25 years__|- 4 | 5% years. _- 6 years. 
17 to 18!4 years_-| i » years._......../ 8 years. 
1814 to 21 years_.|... 654 years. ........- 6 years. 





Other Ready Reserve enlistment 

programs 

Air National Guard_- | 17 to 184% years.__| ..| Until age 28 Until age 28. 

1814 to 25 years..|_._.- 5 years, 41 weeks__| 6 years. 

| 26 to 35 years.___|_- 2 years, 41 weeks__| 3 years. 

Army Reserve 17 to 25 years....| 2 years ..| 2 years 6 years. 

Naval Reserve __- 17 to 31 years____|.....do_....._| 3 years | Do. 
Marine Corps Reserve-_-.-...---.- 17 to 25 years._..|_. 





i Participation in Ready Reserve training is mandatory for members of the Army’s Reserve components 
at the present time. The outer services encourage voluntary participation on the part of members who 
have served 2 or more years on active duty. Members who do not participate may be retained in the Ready 
Reserve for the full military obligation if needed. 

2 Those personnel 26 years of age or older at time of enlistment do not incur a military service obligation 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, but do obligate 
themselves to serve for the period of time set forth in the enlistment contract. 


DOD military personnel on active duty by State of preservice residence’ as of 
Mar. 31, 1959 (preliminary) 


jt 


~ 


Alabama 47, 967 | New 
17, 


or 
Oo 


Arizona 519| New 
Arkansas_ - - 32, 660} New York City. 
California_—___- : 163, 346| New York State 
Colersad... .. «=~... : 30, 124} North Carolina_ 
Connecticut 32, 518 
Delaware... 225 -% ; 3, 464 
District of Columbia___. 5, 988 
Florida_____- : 50, 846 | Oregon_____- 
Georgia _ - _- 70, 949} Pennsylvania _~ 
Idaho ers 13, 560} Rhode Island_- 
148, 153 | South Carolina 
68, 410} South Dakota__ 
50, 360} Tennessee _ _—_ - 
; : 38, 729 | Texas______ 
Kentucky - - — 53, 822 | Utah- - - - _- 
Louisiana... -.-.- 41, 075] Vermont _- __ 
i a a 20, 280} Virginia__ 
Marviatid.. 2.12.2). 43, 036) Washington 
Massachusetts _ ; uy 77, 5891 West Virginia_ 
Michigan___ 94, 983} Wisconsin 
Minnesota___ ve : 48, 782) Wyoming 
Mississippi- - — - -- ‘ 26, 244| Guam 
Missouri_ _._-__- 56, 048 | Hawaii__-_-_- 
Montana___. ae 10, 133] Puerto Rico_- 
Nebraska PR es 20, 928 
Nevada______- 3, 905 
New Hampshire 10, 874 
oe estimated from the Selective Service System compilation of net credits by State, Mar. 31, 
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Personnel entering into active military service by State of residence, Feb. 1, 1955 
to Mar. 31, 1959 (preliminary) 








Alsbama..........-..--.- 57, 943 | New Mexico............-- 15, 034 
Arizona___---_-- 18, 762 | New York City...-..----- 103, S98 
Arkansas-_--_-_-- i 45, 671| New York State_____-- acta 128, 701 
Califernigé.............-...- 219, 049} North Carolina____..-._-- 96, 572 
Colorado__-_-_- - oe 28, 821 | North Dakota__._.-._---_- 14, 569 
Connecticut ....------- 0 eer DMN: GE. oad Hod catdemewe 138, 648 
Delaware______- Bact ite eS 48, 228 
District of Columbia___-_--- pee ye a 36, 184 
Florida_._..-------- ae 67, 620 | Pennsylvania... ---..----- 195, 672 
Georgia______-------- oa 78, S21 | Ritode feismdou ck oc dcx 14, 402 
Gn. sss as uss ecewenow a 14, 378] South Carolina_........--- 42, 704 
Illinois___....------ . . 157, 531| South Dakota_____..._.-_- 13, 115 
TUR sc seca we anceced 74, S71 | Penhiomee |... 5. se 70, 942 
NS i oe oe sins aa elvan SiON Tt nn oc hat wccedeesSaeee 159, 125 
ee ND, RUD te ccc ne ae ater 13, 902 
Kentucky __------ Jus BO, OUT PY WOMMONG oo sce cece wenn 8, 449 
Louisiana___.--------- . 40; 2641 Vitmiie.. 2s isn ~ 2 eee 68, 965 
Maine___-_-----------. - 20, 952 | 1 a 63, 214 
Maryland_-_-.-.-.--.---.--- 44.310) West Virginia.........._.- 44, 687 
Massachusetts__...__.---- $5: GOT Wisconsin. ........-...... 66, 514 
Michigan_-__.------ arma bi 7, Gos | Ween 6. on cece cccn 5, 990 
Minnesota. ............ G0, Ub) FB obs caceiawewendoo 1, 851 
Mississippi -_ - ----------- - Oa, (oe | Lees DONG 5 3 kn Sea 290 
Missouri-__.-------- - 50, See TR pe Scenes x 1, 969 
Montana__-_..----------- Pt a ee eee co meonee 15, 333 
IRTIPRERO near cen mm 25, SRG Tere mee. ccs 24, 340 
DOIN SS isictinine nim atte cnn 3; 556 | Virgin Isianda........... 662 
New Hampshire___-------- 12, M13 —_—_—— 
DE UUNT came naan sans 78, 098 aah pene 2, 959, 231 


! Data are gross credits by State as compiled by the Selective Service System. Includes U.S. Coast 
Guard but excludes Public Health Service personnel. Includes some reenlistments. 


TyprcaAL EXAMPLES OF REENLISTMENT BONUS ENTITLEMENTS UNDER THE PROvI- 
SIONS OF SEcTION 208 OF THE CAREER COMPENSATION AcT oF 1949, as 
AMENDED 

EXAMPLE NO. 1 


Assume that a member paid as an airman first class (E-4) with over 3 years’ 
service reenlisted for the first time for a 6-year period. His reenlistment bonus 
will amount to $160 (basic monthly pay) times 6 (years of new enlistment), 
which is $960. 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Assume that a member paid as a staff sergeant (E-5) with over 8 years’ serv- 
ice reenlists for the second time for a 4-year period. His reenlistment bonus 
will amount to $146.67 (two-thirds of basic monthly pay) times 4 (years of en- 
listment), which is $586.68. 

EXAMPLE NO. 3 


Assume that a member paid as a technical sergeant (E-6) with over 12 years’ 
service reenlists for a 6-year period. His reenlistment bonus will be $88.33 (one- 
third of basic monthly pay) times 6 (years of new enlistment), which is $529.98. 
The $529.98 should be the amount of the bonus provided the total bonus pay- 
ments would not exceed $2,000, the maximum amount authorized. If the mem- 
ber had already been paid reenlistment bonuses as stated in examples 1 and 2, 
his third bonus would only be $453.32 since he would have already been paid 
$1,546.68 for his first and second reenlistments. 


(Whereupon the hearing in the above-entitled matter was recessed 
at 4:15 p.m.) 
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EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR POST-KOREAN VETERANS 


MONDAY, MAY 4, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a.m., in room 
4932, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Also present: Representative Cleveland M. Bailey of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, coun- 
sel to the subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
come to order. 

The subcommittee will now resume hearings on the various bills for 
post-IKXorean veterans’ educational benefits and for the children of 
post-Korean servicemen who sustain death while on active duty. 

The first witness this morning is the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey, 
Member of the House of Representatives from the Third District of 
West Virginia. 

We will have other witnesses later, and those witnesses will include 
servicemen and veterans who have come here on their own time and at 
their own expense to testify on these veterans’ educational bills. 

Congressman Bailey, you may proceed in your own way. Of course, 
it is the pleasure of this subcommittee to have the benefit of your views 
and your counsel. 

Your long service in the Congress, your distinguished service to 
the people, and deep interest and long leadership in educational mat- 
ters are as well known here in the Senate as in the House. Your 
service is known in other parts of the Union as well as in your home 
State. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A U.S. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Barter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the purpose of 
the record I am Representative Cleveland M. Bailey of the Third West 
Virginia Congressional District. I appear today primarily for the 
purpose of urging speedy and favorable action by your committee on 
the legislative proposal submitted by Senator Yarborough of Texas 
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(S. 1138) which is being cosponsored by Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the political aisle. 

As a former joao and as chairman of the Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education in the House of Representatives, my interest in this 
important subject is understandable. I am at a loss to understand 
why the Congress did not continue this service to our veterans beyond 
the expiration date of January 31, 1955. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ad lib, to point out 
that as one of the authors of the Defense Education Act of the last 
session of the Congress I attempted to meet in a minor way one of 
the problems raised by the type of legislation you have introduced. 
In the student loan provisions of the Defense Education Act of 1958 
the committee and everybody else concerned with the legislation were 
very much surprised to find 1,300 or 1,400 of the Nation’s universi- 
ties and colleges participating in this loan fund or asking permission 
to participate. They reported applications for loans amounting to 
approximately $62 million. The budget officials had put in a me: an 
$6 million for the operation of that student loan fund for the yea 
What I wanted to get across to the committee was the fact that T 
included in that loan povision where a young man who was a grad- 
uate of high school and applied for a loan and entered a college or 
a university it was almost certain that due to his age he would be 

called up for service some time during the time he was in college; 
so we made provision that, in case he secured a loan and 1s attending 
a college or university, and his name comes up in the draft, if he 
drops his college work and enters the services his loan would be frozen 
and be there awaiting his return. And as an inducement to try to 
meet the situation that you are trying to meet in this same legislation 
we provided that 50 percent of his obligation under his loan be writ- 
ten off by reason of his military service. 

I am quite anxious to find out how it is going to work out. 

I might say to you that I voted for the renewal of our selective 
service with ‘considerable reluctance. It is not working out well. 
There is too much tendency on the part of the sons of wealthy parents 
to go to a college or university and immediately apply for exemption 
on the ground that they are attending college. I have too many 
miners in my district whose sons are equally as brilliant as the sons 
of some of our wealthy people who don’t have the money to go to 
college and they get drafted. 

Probably, Mr. Chairman, I better get back to the record. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The committee will have the benefit of your 
views and they will be printed. I think that is just another reason 
why this legislation should pass. I say I think that is just another 
reason why this legislation should pass. 

Mr. River. Yes: I offered it with that thought in mind. 

Mr. Yarsorouer. So those boys when they do come out of service 
will have an opportunity to go ahead and continue their training. 

Mr. Battey. The major benefits, as I see them, that would accrue 
from the prompt passage of this type of legislation would be: 

(a) Discharge of the debt on the part of the Government due ex- 
servicemen by reason of their sacrifice in defense of the Nation. 

(b) It would provide gainful occupations for thousands upon 


thousands of American ex-servicemen presently unable to find profit- 
able employment. 
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(c) It would restore the confidence of these exservicemen in their 
Government’s wish to see them have an opportunity to live as normal 
Americans given a chance to better their basic background to meet 
the demands of this cold-war period of uncertainty. 

(d) Since they are our first line of reserve, their improved train- 
ing would be an added asset in the overall defense of America. 

T regret, Mr. Chairman, that I do not have figures compiled to 
show the number of veterans that would be affected and the probable 
cost to the Government to initiate this program. I am sure this data 
is or will be made available to your committee. 

There is an increasing demand for this type of legislation. With 
this thought in mind, I am offering for inclusion in the record a 
number of letters I have received from constituents of mine who 
have served in the Armed Forces and feel they are entitled to this 
opportunity to serve better a Government that has always been gen- 
erous to those who sacrificed so much of their active life to the preser- 
vation of American ideals. 

In selecting these letters, which I am offering to have included in 
the record, I have tried to do so representing many different types of 
the service—for instance, the Coast Guard and the Army, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps—showing that there is a general interest in the 
type of legislation your committee is sponsoring. I am offering these 
letters in the hope that they will be of some benefit to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me say that I could go on 
and talk for an hour on some of the benefits that would accrue to 
these individuals and to the Nation as a whole, That is not necessary. 
I think what we want to do here is to try to show the general inter- 
est throughout the Nation in this type of legislation. I believe that 
the proposal you have submitted adequately meets this problem. 

May I conclude by saying that my interest here and my interest in 
the 14 years I have been a Member of the Congress has been largely 
an interest in the young people of this country. Iam a former educa- 
tor and still haven’t lost interest in what I consider the Nation’s two 
greatest assets, and that is our boys and girls. I think they are being 
sorely neglected at this time and I have just begun to fight over in 
the House of Representatives with the hope that I will be able to 
secure some sensible educational legislation of interest to the Nation 
as a whole. 

It has been a pleasure to be here. Let me assure you that not only 
my heart is with you but I am standing right at your side ready to 
stand arm in arm and battle for the law. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you, Congressman Bailey, and I am 
certain the servicemen and representatives of servicemen here will 
be encouraged to hear that—that you have just begun to fight—and 
I want to assure them that the expression is commended. 

Mr. Bany. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Off the record, 
Mr. Chairman, the reason I am limping, I twisted my knee trout 
fishing Sunday. 

Senator Yarsorovueu. I think that ought to be put on the record; 
despite that twisted knee you came here while barely able to walk, 
which is evidence of the interest you take as you did in so many ses- 
sions of Congress. We thank you for that trouble to come over here 
in pain to give that testimony. 

40408—59——15 
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The letters that you offered will be printed in the record, Con- 
gressman Bailey. 


(The information follows :) 


ExHisit A 
FespRUARY 19, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Battey: As one of your constituents, I decided to write you con- 
cerning the possible restoration of the GI bill. I am now on active duty in the 
U.S. Coast Guard at Miami, Fla., and upon completion of this active duty I plan 
to attend West Virginia University. When I entered the service I was not aware 
that the GI bill had been terminated a few months previous. One reason I 
entered when I did was that I could not finance myself in college at that time 
and thought I would get some help from the Government after I completed my 
military obligation. 

Under present laws, when you are released from the service you receive only 
payment for any annual leave you did not use. It is my opinion that some 
benefit should be derived from spending 4 years in the military other than the 
fact that your obligation is over with, even though you enlist voluntarily and 
could have just joined one of the Reserve components. 

I have read a few articles on this in various military publications and do 
not know how you stand, but I would appreciate anything you could do in favor 
of the restoration of the GI bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. McCuTcHEON, 
Yeoman Second Class, U.S. Coast Guard. 


EXHIBIT B 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., April 24, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 


U.S. Representative, Third Congressional District, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: I request your active support for the passage 
of bill S. 11388. 

The present law for Korenn veterans has a deadline initiation date of January 
31, 1955. Thousands of veterans have received valuable training and educa- 
tional assistance to help compensate for the time spent in the Armed Forces. 
This has certainly benefited the country as a whole in producing more qualified 
engineers, scientists, as well as teachers. 

I feel that a veteran who is still subject to the draft law through 1963 sheuld 
also be considered for some assistance in planning his educational program. 
The extension of the present law as proposed in S. 1138 would only be fair for 
a veteran who was required to enter service after January 31, 1955. 


Thanking you in advance for your consideration and support of this bill, I 
remain, 


Very truly yours, 
EDWIN H. CLIMER. 


Exuisit C 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., February 23, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 


Congressman of the Third District, 
Washington, D.C. 


DraAR Six: As a veteran of the Korean conflict, I am writing in regard to the 
GI training bill. Recently, I was laid off from work and I inquired about vet- 
eran’s training and found that it was no longer in effect for my benefit. I 
believe that as a veteran I should still have a right asa veteran. After being 
laid off, I wanted to use it for a security measure. I thought that since I had 
this training coming to me I felt that maybe I could go to school and learn a 
trade. As you already know, this is a depressed area and jobs aren’t plentiful. 

I am 30 years of age, and now is the time to start for an advanced future 
in some kind of field. The bill passed in regard to this benefit was only good for 
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3 years after date of discharge and 6 years for a disabled veteran. Since I had 
a job waiting after discharge I didn’t want to take advantage of this bill as 
so many veterans ran it into the ground by using it solely as a money purpose 
and not a trade benefit. 

I would like to have the full details concerning this bill. I served 11 months 
in Korea and while there I contracted malaria; however, I received no dis- 
ability for this disease I spent 31 days in the hospital in Louisiana before my 
discharge, having treatment for this malaria. I feel that I should be entitled 
to some disability ; however, I would be satisfied if the Government would con- 
sent to pay my tuition. 

I am contemplating going to barber college; however, the tuition is $800, 
which I don’t have. I thought that by writing my Congressman he could give 
me some idea how to go about getting the Government to pay this tuition which 
I feel that I deserve. 

Thanking you in advance for your prompt attention, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY J. Capozzi. 


ExuHIsIr D 


WESTON, W. Va., January 8, 1959. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: During February, legislation to reinstate a GI bill will appear 
before Congress. Aware of both assets and liabilities, I implore you to support 
the reinstatement legislation. Assisting servicemen in returning to school is a 
commendable action and beneficial to the national welfare. The bill would pro- 
vide invaluable assistance to sincere students, as are most servicemen, because 
families and the additional responsibility rapidly mature a man. 

Numerous friends have written their representatives voicing their interest 
in the bill’s passage. I also have written letters of similar content to other West 
Virginia National Congressmen. 

Please accept this letter as a sincere voice of constituent opinion. May I 
also offer you my friendship and servitude, as cooperation is a two-way affair. 

Wishing you continued success in 1959, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS L, BLAKE. 


ExHIsitT E 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va. 
Congressman BAILEY, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN BaILrey: I am a peacetime veteran between World War II and 
Korean conflict. I notice in the paper where bills H.R. 249 and 2258 will be 
introduced by Representative Olin E. Teague (Democrat, Texas), concerning GI 
bills for peacetime veterans after the Korean conflict to the present, will be able 
to get the GI benefits. I wonder if you could investigate it and have included 
the peacetime veterans between World War II and the Korean conflict. I would 
appreciate anything you can do for me. 

Yours, 
Rosert G. LINDSAY. 





ExHrsitT F 


WEST VIRGINIA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., January 28, 1959. 
Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


‘ Dear CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: AS you know, young men who entered the Armed 
Forces of the Government after January 31, 1955, are denied educational or 
training benefits such as were enjoyed by those entering the services prior to the 
above-mentioned dates. 
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We feel that they are just as much entitled to consideration as their predeces- 
sors and that they should be given some aid in their training program following 
termination of their services with the Government. 

We suggest that you give this matter some thought. Thank you very much. 

Yours very truly, 
T. B. Carn, President. 





ExuIsit G 


Huntineron, W. Va., May 1, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BaILey: Please give your full support for the passage of S. 1138. 

Under the present law (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) young men entering mili- 
tary service after January 31, 1955, are not entitled to benefits under the GI bill. 

So long as these young men are forced to give up their jobs, families, schooling, 
and everything in life that means so much to them until their time in military 
service has been served, I feel that the beginning date should be extended, and- 
that the termination date of their benefits should coincide with the termination 
date of the draft law recently extended by you lawmakers 

The present January 31, 1955, limitation is unfair. Think of the thousands 
of veterans that can be trained as engineers, teachers, scientists, etc. 

The passage of S. 1138 will be of great advantage to the veteran, to our State, 
and to the men in your capacity in whom we've entrusted the affairs of our State 
and country. 

Very truly yours, 
Oma N. BRINEGAR. 


Exuipit H 


HuntTINGTON, W. VA., May 1, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BarLey: I have been informed of bill S. 1188 that is due for a hearing 
within the next few days. It is my personal opinion that this bill, if passed, 
would not only raise the educational level of our country, but would also give 
our economy a much-needed boost. 

The present law does not permit veterans who were drafted after January 
31, 1955, a chance to enter training under the G.I. bill. To my way of thinking, 
this is unfair, since these veterans were drafted and served our country as well 
as the veterans drafted before the January 31, 1955, date. Why discriminate? 

Please give your full support for the passage of S. 1138. 

Very truly yours, 
WiILuiAM H. Pitts. 


Senator YarsoroucnH. Congressman Bailey served with me on the 
conference committee between the House and Senate on the National 
Defense Education Act last year. He is an outstanding advocate for 
better educational oppvortunities for the youth of America. 

The next witness this morning is Jay Seering, a serviceman stationed 
at Fort Myer, Va. Will you come around? 

Proceed, Mr. Seering. 


STATEMENT OF A2c. JAY W. SEERING, USAF, FORT MYER, VA. 


Mr. Serrine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for allowing me the opportunity of expressing my views 
toward the GI bill. 

My name is Jay W. Seering, I am 24 years old, and I am from New 
Jersey. My views toward the GI bill are my own, and I speak as 
an interested citizen and serviceman, and not as an authority on the 
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subject. I would like to say that I am completely in favor of a GI 
bill, and that I place my primary interest on the educational portion. 

One argument the Department of Defense holds against the GI 
bill is that it would have an adverse effect upon the retention of good 
servicemen. I do not have factual proof, but I do not believe this 
istrue. The fact of whether there is a GI bill in effect is not a promi- 
nent factor when men wish to be discharged. If a man has a sincere 
desire to go to college and to further his education, he is not going to 
sacrifice that desire for a career in the service. This is the attitude 
of the majority of men to whom I have spoken about this bill; their 
desire to go to school far outweighs any future the service holds for 
them. I consider myself a good serviceman, and I will take my dis- 
charge in November whether there is a GI bill or not. Of course, no 
GI bill benefits will mean that it will be almost impossible for me to 
continue school on a full-time basis. 

I am fully cognizant of the fact that the services do offer men the 
opportunity to attend college in the evenings with a portion of the 
expenses ($7.50 per semester hour) paid by the Government. Now, 
this is a fine thing, and I am taking advantage of it. But in order 
to take full advantage of this opportunity the serviceman must be in 
an optimum assignment, such as the Washington area, where schools 
are readily available. Let us look at this opportunity more closely. 
When I voluntarily enlisted in the Air Force, in November 1955, I 
did so because I had been informed by the recruiting sergeant that I 
would be able to take off-duty college courses and that the Air Force 
would pay a portion of the expense. I was not able to do so for over 
214 years after my enlistment because of unfavorable assignments. I 
was first assigned to a technical school, and then to a remote site in 
Alaska, with no opportunity for obtaining college credits. This is 
the case in many instances, 

Not only must the serviceman be in an optimum assignment, but 
he must also be in a career field that will allow him most of his eve- 
nings free. Shift workers, personnel on flight status, and men who 
are “constantly faced with temporary duty cannot expect to attend 
school regularly. It would also be rather difficult to attempt to attend 
a theological, medical, or law school while in the service. Business 
courses seem to be the least affected by a long period of interruption, 
and most night students in the service are working for business 
degrees. 

In many instances the credits a serviceman accrues while in the serv- 
ice are from half a dozen colleges. His education, therefore, would 
be quite sporadic. Obtaining “three credits while at one base, nine 
credits while stationed at another location, and so forth, results in a 
lack of continuity which, I believe, all educators regard as detrimental. 
There is also the possibility of an interruption of schooling because 
of a move overseas or a remote-duty assignment. Thus, every man in 
the service is not in a position to benefit from this off-duty educational 
program. I have also found, based on the facts that I have obtained 
from my own squadron, that very few men who reenlist take advantage 
of college courses offered in the evenings, and, in fact, these men al- 
ready have GI bill benefits. They have no desire to go to college and 
are content just to be in the service. 
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The services must realize that they cannot expect to retain all of 
their personnel; some men just do not want a military career no mat- 
ter how attractive it may appear. The services now offer the enlisted 
man: 

Base housing. 

Medical care for himself and his dependents. 

Commissary privileges. 

PX privileges. 

Clothing allowances. 

A reenlistment bonus up to $2,000. 

Proficiency pay. 

Two more pay grades that. were added last year by Congress. 

It would seem from this that the problem of retention is internal, 
and that it is not caused by some outside motivation such as a GI 
bill. 

I am fully aware that there is a distinct difference between war- 
time service and the type of service that men face today. But be- 
cause of world tension today a man’s life is still interrupted to per- 
form compulsory military duty as it was previously. I believe men 
in the service today still face the possibility of being involved in a 
war, as their predecessors were. The service today is not a facsimile 
of the service of the 1930’s. We are now constantly faced with situa- 
tions such as Lebanon, Formosa, and, most recently, Berlin, which 
could evolve into world conflict. We cannot, as a Nation that has 
gone to war three times in the last 42 years, assume that we will never 
face that possibility again. 

If we were not beset by the threat of a national emergency there 
certainly would have been no need for an extension of selective 
service. 

It does not appear to me traditional for this country to induct 
men into the service when no national emergency exists, but, be- 
cause of the threat of world conflict, the country must maintain an 
effective, well-trained military service. I believe that the factor of 
time spent in the service should be considered, and not at what period 
of time it was spent. 

It also seems inconsistent for the Government to recognize the 
importance of education by enacting legislation to defer the military 
service of persons who have the good fortune to be enrolled in col- 
lege, and then, on the other hand, to deny educational benefits to a 
man after he has completed service. If education is considered im- 
portant enough to warrant deferment, by the same token, it is of 
comparable importance to justify postservice educational assist- 
ance. 

Another point that is raised is that the age limit on eligible draftees 
allows them to finish college before becoming eligible for the draft. 
This is true, if the potential student does not have to work a year or 
two to save money for school. I, myself, went to work after high 
school for 2 years to save some money for college. But at the end 
of the 2 years I could foresee that I would probably have my college 
education interrupted by the draft if I did not assume ideal condi- 
tions; therefore, I enlisted in the Air Force to fulfill my service 
obligation. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate and say that a GI bill would 
be a valuable asset to the educational development of the country, 
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and that the passage of such a bill would not be as detrimental to 
the services as they make it appear. I sincerely believe that some 
compensation should be given to men who have spent 2, 3, and 4 years 
in the service of their country, and who do not desire to make the 
military a career. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Seering, this is a very informative state- 
ment. You have placed in the record, to be called to attention of the 
committee, points that have not been presented by any other wit- 
ness. There are some very, very valuable points in this statement. 

I could mention a point or two, but there are so many good points 
in it that I will just let the whole statement stand on its own bottom. 

Being a person who has had some years of military service, I recog- 
nize the validity of these good arguments you have made in this 
statement. It is my opinion that the Congress should speedily pass 
this legislation. 

Thank you for coming here and making this fine contribution to 
these hearings. 

Mr. Seertna. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroven. The next witness is Mr. Gerald J. Grigaitis, 
a serviceman stationed with the Langley Air Force Base, Va. 

Mr. Grigaitis, will you come around ¢ 


STATEMENT OF A/1C GERALD J. GRIGAITIS, USAF, LANGLEY AIR 
FORCE BASE, VA. 


Mr. Griearitis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Gerald J. Grigaitis. I wish first to thank you for giving me 
this opportunity to speak to you on the need for a GI bill for my group 
of servicemen. It makes me feel very proud to be here, for where 
else but in America could I ever have such an opportunity ? 

[ have come here to speak not only for myself but also for the large 
number of servicemen in all branches who cannot be here. I feel I 
can drive our point home by citing my case and presenting a written 
petition from a majority of the members of my small organization. 

I am presently assigned to the 2d Tactical Depot Squadron located 
at Langley Air Force ‘Base, Va. In the past 44 months of service my 
main job’ has been that of a nuclear weapons mechanic specialist. 
The main function of this job, as the name implies, without going 
into classified details, is the mechanical maintenance of a portion of 
the U.S. nuclear w rete 

On June 25, 1955, I graduated from St. Joseph’s Academy in Al- 
bany, N.Y. Like so many leaving high school then, as now, my de- 
sires and aims in life were uncertain. I did asso many do; joined the 
service. The time I have spent so far in service has impressed on 
my mind, as it has others, the importance of an education. This self- 
evident fact is shown in the service today, for there is no room for 
drifters; everyone must produce and keep up to always higher re- 
quirements of job performance. The service has given us a determi- 
nation to obtain this end. We have made many “sacrifices and will 

make many more, but we find it extremely hard to cope with the 
financial end. 

Since Korea, we have enjoyed a so-called peace. It has been peace 
only at the cost of a constant vigilance and alert. This has paid off 
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in Lebanon and Formosa when a portion of our mobile force was de- 
ployed to those parts of the world. We stand ready to do so in Berlin 
if the need arises. The service today is on a semiwar status. This 
situation keeps a constant strain on the fighting forces of today. This 
situation makes it unrealistic to equate today’s service with peacetime 
service in the usual sense of the term. The mere existence of the 
compulsory draft law shows that we are not truly at peace. 

I am sure that you are aware of the benefits of the past GI bills. 
They have produced thousands of technicians, engineers, clergymen, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised if some of the junior ‘Congressmen have 
benefited by these programs. The GI bills have given us all this 
and made more responsible citizens out of all who have used them. 

I won't repeat statistics or show you charts, for I know you have 
seen them all. These things are much more readily available to you 
than they will ever be to me. I can base my whole argument on 
common sense. 

Needless to say, the cost of education is keeping pace with the rising 
cost of living. It still remains the best buy for the money today. I, 
myself, have taken a job at the officer’s club to supplement my income 
to try to save what I can. A 4-year college program today, with all 
expenses, will cost appr oximately $8,000 for 4 years. I daresay, if 
anyone in service, even with a part-time job, can save even half this 
amount. The GI bill would provide that necessary boost that would 
put school in everyone’s reach. It would be there for all who really 
want it. Iam single and, even with the bill, will need to take a part- 
time job in order to make it, but it will be worth it. W orking will 
Solertace with my studies, but it can’t be helped. Married personnel 
are even more willing to make more sacrifices, so I consider myself 
indeed fortunate. 

The portion of the bill in which we are mainly interested is the 
educational assistance. We would be more than satisfied with this 
portion alone, if approved. 

The student in school today on the GI bill is an outstanding student. 
An article from the University of Pennsylvania printed in the April 
4, 1959, issue of the Air Force Times confirms this fact even more. 
I have had personal experience with good friends of mine who have 
informed me that they and many other GI’s like them have made 
the “dean’s list.” The exserviceman is a high-caliber student; most 
important, he is a hard-working one, well worth the money invested 
in him. I am sure if any one of you were to go into any college or 
university in the country to speak to any of its professors you would 
find this an unquestionable truth. 

America is ever growing. To stay at this fast-expanding rate 
she needs more and more young scientists and technicians. As long 
as we have them, we will never be just another rising and falling star 
on the pages of history. American is built on a foundation like no 
other country has ever been. Some powers may shake us, but we 
will never fall as long as we have the strength of knowledge. 

In this race with Russia today it is self-evident that programs to 
advance education are extremely necessary. Countries who mass- 
produce all types of professional men with the aims of the Soviet 
Union are a threat to all the people of the free world. We now main- 
tain a thin margin of supremacy by our technical advancements. 
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This slim margin seems constantly to be going back and forth. The 
margin that does exist, though, has been made possible in great part 
by many men whose education is a direct outgrowth of the past GI 
bills. These are manifested in such projects as Polaris, special weap- 
ons, atomic subs, and a growing storehouse of missiles. 

The United States today relies on quality, not quantity. This fact 
is self-evident by the scope of our present defense system. Do you 
think that this quality and high state of development on all fronts 
would have been so possible if the GI bills, World War IT and Korean, 
had not been established. I believe the answer is clearly “No.” 

There have been many plans made to aid education of all types. 
Unfortunately, few of these have materialized. Those that have be- 
come the law of the land are very limited in scope. None offers such 
a wide vista as does the GI bill. This bill also encourages more young 
men to come into service for long periods of time, which the military 
leaders want. As a result, the services can take only the best. 

It is my understanding that the Air Force is opposed to this bill. 
I would like to bring to light certain facts that tend to discredit any 
argument that the bill is an incentive for men to leave the service in 
droves or in such a way as to hurt the service. 

The reenlistment rates in the services have been very high. This 
has been further characterized by cut in manpower and early release 
of personnel. In strength they are reaching a leveling-off point. 
This is so in the Air Force where promotions are at almost the pre- 
Korean war level. Soon the Air Force will be at T.O. strength. 

The new higher pay scale and proficiency pay have been retaining 
many servicemen. The Air Force is retraining vast numbers of 
surplus career fields in the more needed ones to fill any gaps they 
have. 

The weapons of today’s defense are products, in a great part, of 
many men who left service years ago to use the GI bill. I doubt if 
we would be at our present state of development if it had not been 
for these bills. We feel so strong on these points that we would be 
willing to argue with anyone in service for this end, from private 
first class to Chief of Staff. 

I would like to add now, along with what has been said on this 
in-service education, that I had personal experience when I myself 
tried to take courses and there was marked unavailability of funds. 
There wasn’t money available to take these courses. Money had 
run out. The appropriation for that off-base education was not avail- 
able, and it had to be financed entirely by myself if I was to take 
it at all. 

I wish to end my plea with these last few closing thoughts. This 
bill is not a bill to be supported by just the Democratic or Republican 
Party, but by both parties. It is a bill beneficial to all. In reading 
the results of the past hearings, I find there is an overwhelming body 
of testimony to justify such a bill. Now is the time for action. So 
many affected by this bill stand to lose opportunities if it is not passed. 

In closing, I wish to bring this petition in support of our case before 
you. If you wished, I could have a thousand signatures in a short 
period of time from our base. I bring you these from my small 
squadron just to show you a cross section of what is true throughout 
the services. 
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I know you wish to keep America strong and will vote for passage 
of this bill. Thank you again. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have a petition there that you wish 
to submit? 

Mr. Gricairis. Yes, sir. 

Senator YArsoroucu. Hand that to the counsel for the committee, 
Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Grigaitis, the filing of the petition will be noted for the record 
at this point. The petition, itself, will be kept in our permanent files 
for the benefit of the subcommittee and the full committee. 

Mr. Grieartis. Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you for your statement. The next 
witness is Mr. Louis Hammer, a veteran presently teaching school 
in high school mathematics in Montgomery County, Md. 

Come around, Mr. Hammer. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS HAMMER, VETERAN, TEACHER OF HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Hammer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Louis Hammer. I am 27 years old and a post-Korean vet- 
eran, having served in the Army from August 1956 until August 1958. 
Prior to being drafted I received a B.A. and M.A. degree in phi- 
losophy from Yale University and studied for a year in the Yale Law 
School. 

In the Army, after basic training I attended clerk-typist school, 
served for 3 months in a field evacuation hospital, attended the Army 
Information School and served for the greater part of my Army 
career as an information specialist and as editor of the post news- 
paper at Fort Meade, Md. 

At present I am a teacher of mathematics in a high school in 
Montgomery County, Md. Next fall I intend to return to the Yale 
Graduate School inorder to complete my studies for the doctorate in 
the field of philosophy. After that I intend to teach in a college. 

At the outset I should like to express my appreciation of this op- 
portunity to appear before the committee. I should also like to state 
that I favor all the bills providing readjustment assistance to post- 
Korean veterans. I am primarily concerned, however, in testifying 
in favor of the bill providing educational assistance. 

Since previous testimony has already dealt with several of the 
questions involved in providing educational assistance to post-Korean 
veterans, I shall concentrate my remarks on two major points which 
I feel have not yet been sufficiently developed before this committee. 

At this point I would like to remark that my own experience sup- 
ports what the previous two witnesses have said, particularly in re- 
gard to the difficulties of continuing one’s education while in the 
service. 

The first of these two points that I am going to concentrate on has 
to do with the morale of men drafted into the Army, and the second 
with the space-age demand for men who have continued their studies 
on the graduate level, in order that we can make sufficient progress in 
the sciences. 

My remarks on the first point arise from personal observations 
while a member of the Army. What I observed of the morale of 
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soldiers in today’s cold-war Army was not heartening. I believe 
that the enactment of the present bill would help to eliminate one 
of the causes of this condition. 

Soldier griping is, of course, a well-known institution. It is doubt- 
ful whether an army has ever existed without it. But what I am 
pointing to is more than just an expression of annoyance at temporary 
discomforts, It is an underlying apathy for military service and a 
contempt for military institutions. 

The group that most clearly exhibits this attitude is, as would be 
expected, those who have been drafted, although it is present even 
among voluntary enlistees. It is not at all hard to understand why 
this is so. 

sefore he even enters the service, today’s draftee knows he is bereft 
of every benefit that had heretofore been available. He will have no 
life insurance, no GI loans, no educational assistance. All he will 
have is 2 years of what, for most draftees, is suspended animation. 
And on top of that he has a 4-year Reserve obligation which those who 
entered the Army before August 1955 do not have. The pre-1955 
draftee has all the benefits and no Reserve obligation, while the 1955- 
and-after draftee has none of the benefits plus a Reserve obligation. 

With all this in mind, the draftee enters the Army for 2 2” years. 
What does he find? Because of outmoded and unimaginative person- 
nel policies in effect in many places in the Army he finds a set of con- 
ditions that permits, for example, soldiers with graduate degrees to be 
company clerks, if they’re lucky, and to be assigned even more menial 
duties if they’re not so lucky. 

When he is given a chance to do work for which he is suited the 
draftee often finds an unwillingness to acknowledge the value of his 
contribution and little respect for his talent. Many times he is re- 
quired to spend whole days away from his assigned duties in order to 
perform such tasks as K-P. or cleanup details which make no use of 
his special abilities. Last year, for example, the existence of such 
conditions at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., was revealed in the 
press, but the post commander stated his inability to do anything 
about it. 

After surviving this 2-year period in which as an enlisted man he 
has received wages far below what he might have earned in civilian 
life, the draftee must try to pick up where he left off. Often, and my 
own case is an example, he has had to draw on personal savings during 
the period of service. If he now enters the labor market he may find 
conditions substantially changed for the worse from what they were 
2 years previous. Those who entered the Army in 1956, as I did, and 
were separated in 1958, found that just such a change had occurred ; 
1956 was a relatively prosperous year with relativ ely 1 many jobs avail- 
able, whereas 1958 was a relatively difficult year in which to find 
employment. 

Now, add to all of this the knowledge that many young men are 
escaping the draft either because they Shave become fathers or have 
some disability or have the funds to remain in graduate study beyond 
their 26th birthdays, and you have produced a “substantial amount of 

resentment. Although this resentment is regrettable, I feel that it is 
maveds understandable and not at all surprising. 
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I should like to remark here, in case there is any misunderstanding, 
that the level of performance of the draftee is generally high, not- 
withstanding his lack of enthusiasm for the service. 

With regard to the discriminatory nature of the present means of 
conscripting men for military service, may I refer to an article in 
the magazine Nation’s Business, November 1958, entitled “Draft Law 
Issues: Waste, Unfairness.” The article shows that although the 
draft law purports to provide universal military training— 
less than half of the young men in the draft-age group are actually seeing mili- 
tary service under the present universal service laws. 

It is possible, even, to take deliberate steps to avoid service, such 
as fatherhood, or purposely scoring too low on the mental examina- 
tion. The extension of the draft for another 4 years only prolongs 
the inequities of the law. 

I would like to depart from my prepared statement at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, to remark that this Nation’s Business article is a 
timely and very comprehensive treatment of the subject and I think 
the chairman might like to have it made a part of these hearings. 

Senator Yarroroucn. Do you have a copy of it here with you, Mr. 
Hammer? 

Mr. Hamner. Yes. 

Senator Yarsorovucnu. That article will be admitted in the record at 
this point, Mr. Hammer, and will be printed at the conclusion of your 
statement in the record. (See page 231.) 

Of course, all of these statements will be printed in the printed 
record of the hearing, and that article in the Nation’s Business of No- 
vember 1958 will be printed at the conclusion of your statement. 

Mr. Hamner. Thank you. 

And since no steps have as yet been taken to revise personnel pol- 
icles in order to make better use of men who have been drafted, no 
relief for the draftee’s unfavored position is in sight. Passage of the 
bill before this committee would, in my opinion, help to offset the dis- 
tress caused by these unfavorable conditions. 

There is a general feeling of neglect among draftees, and among 
those with ambition to establish themselves in society there is a feeling 
that 2 years of their lives have been completely wasted. Their only 
thought upon being separated from active duty is to forget about 
those 2 years as quickly as they can and to bend all of their energies 
toward recouping lost time. 

I do not mean to suggest that passage of the proposed legislation 
would immediately transform apathy for military service into en- 
thusiasm. What I do mean is that the draftee would be able to feel 
that the American people realize that the expenditure of 2 years of 
his life, during the time when he is just preparing himself for his 
place in society, is a genuine sacrifice that ought to be compensated 
by some assistance in that preparation. 

As a member of American society and as a teacher I am deeply con- 
cerned with the growing disappearance, particularly among our 
young people, of an interest in the welfare of the whole Nation, and 
with the increasing lack of regard for the institutions of free govern- 
ment. I think that the continuance of a strong feeling of resentment 
toward military service aids this deadly erosion of concern for the 
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good of the whole Nation because it creates an antipathy toward the 
processes of government that have brought about the present inequity. 

At this point I would like to depart from my prepared statement 
for a moment to enlarge on this point just a little bit. 

It seems to me that the years spent in military service contribute 
very definitely toward a young man’s feeling for his Government. 
Often this is the only formative element in composing this feeling. 
It is the only opportunity he has had to come in contact with govern- 
ment. If this contact with government is as productive of resent- 
ment as the present contact of the draftee with military service is, 
it seems to me that we are not creating the kind of attitude in the 
minds of our young people that will insure the preservation of our 
institutions of free government. 

Any action that can be taken to alleviate this resentment may help 
to arrest this unwholesome development among a whole generation 
of young men. 

In addition to making the draftee’s position much more tolerable, 
providing educational assistance would also encourage more men to 
enlist and would, I think, reduce the number of men discharged from 
the service under other than honorable conditions. Military service 
would become more valuable to the individual and would become a 
better integrated step in the development of his career. 

Many men enter the service in order to learn some technical skill. 
If they were provided educational assistance after leaving the service, 
they would be able to further develop these skills and therefore in- 
crease their value to society. In this way military service would 
function as part of an overall program to raise the educational level 
of all the members of our society. 

This brings me to my second point. It is the rapidly increasing 
need for people with advanced training in every field of endeavor. 

At this point I would like to depart ‘from my prepared statement 
in order to read some figures that have been brought to my attention 
since I prepared the statement and which come from the National, 
State, and school campaign handbook and fact sheet published in 1958 
by the Department of Labor, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in cooperation with the Department of Defense. 

Now, I would like to read some of these figures: Of 200 large firms 
surveyed by the Department of Labor, one-half said they were unable 
to hire enough research scientists and engineers; one out of three 
said they had substantial shortages of such personnel. Industry needs 
1 engineer and 5 highly tr ained technicians for every 40 workers, 
workmen who must be highly trained themselves. There will be a 
decline in the number of ‘jobs for unskilled workers, and it is esti- 
mated that the United States will have one-half million fewer such 
workers in 1967. The Department of Labor estimates that in 1965 
business and industry will need 5 million additional skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, more than 2 million additional professional and 
technical workers, and nearly 514 million managerial and other white- 
collar workers. 

In addition to those needed for replacement, we will probably need 
45,000 doctors, 75,000 college-trained nurses, 485,000 more elementary 
and high school teachers, 120,000 more college teachers, 80,000 more 
scientists, and 100,000 more engineers. 
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I should also like to remark at this point that I have with me a copy 
of of the Rockefeller report on education, entitled “The Pursuit of 
Excellence, Education, and the Future of America,” which was pre- 
pared by a panel of distinguished members of our country from all 
fields of work who have dealt with the needs of education as the 
country grows and expands. I feel that it is a very fine contrtbution 
to thought on the needs of education, and I would be happy to submit 
this report for staff study if the chairman so desires. 

Senator Yarsorouen. It will be received in the file. It will not be 
reproduced, of course, in the printed record, but will be received and 
filed for staff study and for use of the committee. Thank you. 

Mr. Hammer. With the appearance of the first sputnik in the skies 
Americans seemed to become aware of the pressing need for more and 
better education in science, mathematics, and technology. Along with 


this came a concern for the general improvement of our schools and: 


colleges in order to keep up in the race with the Russians. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 was a concrete expres- 
sion of this concern and certainly was an important step in meeting 
the educational needs of the Nation, although by itself it is surely not 
sufficient. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that I was amazed to hear the U.S 
Commissioner of Education testify before this committee that he was 
opposed to the present bill for the reasons which he gave. The 
Commissioner said it was his understanding that at present 1 no men 
were being inducted into the Army below the age of 22 and that, since 
this was approximately the average age of persons graduating from 
U.S. colleges, there need be no interruption of the college program, 
especially since there are more than 30 ways to choose from in 
fulfilling one’s military obligation. 

For one thing, I think it will be found that men have been inducted 
into the service since 1955 below the age of 22. Among these are men 
who did not have sufficient funds to continue in college and remain 
deferred. These men, along with others who did not complete col- 
lege before entering the service, would benefit greatly from readjust- 
ment assistance in the form of educational benefits. 

The Commissioner ended his prepared statement by saying, 

We doubt very much that educational benefits are very appropirate for indi- 
viduals who have completed their education. 

Now, supposing that no men are being drafted below age 22 and, 
since one can at best complete only an undergraduate program by that 
age, the Commissioner apparently assumes that one has completed 
one’s education when one has received a bachelor’s degree. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that you and the members of this com- 
mittee are aware of the great need this country has for people with 
advanced training on the, graduate level in the sciences, mathematics, 
and engineering in order to meet the pressing needs of national 
defense. New requirements for people with advanced degrees develop 
as we reach farther out in the exploration of space. Rec ‘ently I read 
in the papers that the need for astronomers had risen sharply with the 
expansion of our space program. We now need several times the 
number of existing astronomers in thiscountry. Just a short time ago 
we did not have these demands. 
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Unfortunately, the facts show that our Nation is not meeting these 
demands. For one thing, in order to give our young people advanced 
training we need more college teachers. I should like to read to you 
from an article appearing earlier this year in the New York Times: 


The need for graduate schools to produce more college teachers is one of the 
most critical in education. Colleges will need 25,000 to 30,000 new teachers 
annually in the coming decade, and they want candidates with doctorates. 
But even the most optimistic estimates of production of these degrees go no 
higher than 10,000 a year in liberal arts subjects. 


I should like to add here that since liberal arts subjects represent 
two-thirds of the graduate population the total then that we can 
expect, the total of persons with doctorates producing annually, will 
be approximately 15,000. 


Last week the publication of the first large-scale survey of graduate students 
showed some causes of the low output rate. The study was prepared by Dr. 
Hans Rosenhaupt, national director of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation. It covered more than 30,000 graduate students at Columbia 
University from 1920 to 1956. 

Dr. Rosenhaupt found that on the average it takes 5.3 years to get a doctorate 
in chemistry, but twice that long to get one in English. It should normally 
take 3 years, according to Jacques Barzun, dean of Columbia’s graduate 
faculties. 

The doctorates in chemistry—and other sciences—are won more quickly, Dr. 
Rosenhaupt believes, because students in science and engineering get most of 
the financial support. They account for only one-third of the graduate popu- 
lation, but receive over two-thirds of the funds awarded. 

Further, Dr. Rosenhaupt found, the longer the process takes, the greater the 
casualties along the way. As evidence, he said the subsidized veterans attend- 
ing graduate school under the GI bill were more successful in winning degrees 
than nonveterans, a large proportion of whom had to work. 

The working students were able to take fewer courses, and about three- 
fourths of the nonveterans who started on a part-time basis never attained a 
degree, he found. * * * 


The percentage that does finally win the doctorate is small. Dr. Rosenhaupt 
found that, of those entering from 1940 to 1949, only 9 to 16 percent had com- 
pleted the process by 1956. * * * 

Dr. Rosenhaupt declared that the results of this study present “a dramatic 
plea for the financial support of graduate study.” Although finances are not 
the only factor accounting for the success of a graduate student, he said, it 
stands to reason that students who have to support themselves will at best 
take more time to get degrees. 

I think it is clear that, if we are going to train properly the scien- 
tists we need for the security of the Nation, we must provide college 
teachers for them in both scientific and liberal arts subjects. Dr. 
Rosenhaupt’s report clearly demonstrates the difficulties faced by 
persons seeking a doctorate in this country. Even in scientific fields 
the average time taken to get the degree is substantially longer than 
it should be, and, in the liberal arts, much longer than this. These 
programs are also often interrupted by military service. I should 
say that the number of persons receiving a doctorate before entering 
the service is small indeed. 

Now contrast this situation with that in the Soviet Union. Dr. 
John Bockris, a distinguished British scientist, now professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, who visited the Soviet 
Union in 1956, presents the facts of Soviet higher education in a care- 
ful study printed in the magazine Current History, July 1958. I 
should like to read several pasages from this article, w hich illustrates 
what the Russians are doing to train scientists in contrast to what we 
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are doing. After comparing the course of study for the physics ma- 
jor for undergr aduates at the Kharkov State University and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which would be regarded as 


having one of the most rigorous physics courses in the United States, 
Dr. Bockris says: 


Assuming that the physics course at Kharkov is typical of basic science courses 
in respect to the amount and standard of material taught, the fact that the 
number of lecture hours on the basic material (physics, mahematics, and 
chemistry) is nearly double that of the corresponding courses at MIT, suggests 
that the Soviet science student is trained to a higher level than those at the 
named U.S. institution. This conclusion would be vitiated were the Russian 
courses of a lower standard than those at MIT. The much greater training in 
science in high school in the U.S.S.R., together with the selected group of stu- 
dents taught at the university, and the pressures upon them to excel, appears 
to make this unlikely. The author observed students in the second-year chem- 
istry course at Moscow University in 1956; the material being studied was sub- 


stantially more advanced than that studied by students in a second-year . 


chemistry course in a good United States (or British) university. 

In another part of his study Dr. Bockris remarks: 

One of the greater surprises which faces a Western visitor to a Russian 
University is the apparently limitless monetary resources which stand behind 
Russian scientific research. * * * Correspondingly, the Russians pay nearly all 


(more than 95 percent) of their students to attend undergraduate and all to 
attend graduate training. * * * 

The liberal financial support of students by the Soviet Government must be 
brought out as one of the main tangible differences between the Soviet and 
American systems. It is blatantly incorrect to maintain (as many still do) 
that the United States does not lose many potentially excellent brains because 
of lack of financial encouragement to her students. 


And in summary he notes: 


At the present time, the number of scientists being produced yearly by the 
Soviet Union is rather greater than that of the whole of the West (although 
the population of Western Europe and the United States is about twice that of 
Soviet Russia). It is hoped that the evidence presented in this article is sufficient 
to establish that these scientists are, at the very least, no less well trained than 
their opposite members in the United States. 

Here we have the dimensions of the problem. We need many more 
scientists than we are producing, and, among these, many more with 
graduate degrees. In order to produce these scientists we need many 
more people * with doctorates to teach them. 

Passage of the proposed legislation would help greatly to strengthen 
the Nation by substantially « aiding persons working toward doctorates 
in a manner consonant with our principles of freedom for the indi- 
vidual. At the same time it would help to offset a feeling of distress 
and resentment among draftees that threatens to diininish among 
many young men the high regard in which Americans hold the insti- 
tutions of free government. 

Thank you. 

Senator YareoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Hammer, for a very fine 
statement on the need for this legislation and on the general educa- 
tional needs of America as well. 

This typé of material which you presented in some parts of your 
statement would have been very valuable testimony last year on the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, or the Education Act now 
pending on the whole problem of American education. 

I want to thank you for a very interesting statement. You covered 
several facets of this problem, Mr. Hammer. 
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Mr. Blackwell, I have received a very fine statement from Mr. W. 
Laird Staley, Jr., a post-Korean veteran from South Carolina who 
testified on these same matters during the last Congress. Will you 
please have his statement printed in the record along with the Nation’s 
Business article submitted by Mr. Hammer. 

(The article referred to on p. 226 follows :) 


{From Nation’s Business, published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., November 1958] 


DraFrr LAW IssuES: WASTE, UNFAIRNESS 


PUBLIC REACTION AND CHANGED MILITARY NEEDS MAKE MILITARY MANPOWER TOP 
TASK FOR CONGRESS 


Rewriting the Nation’s military manpower laws will be a priority task when 
the new Congress convenes in January. 

Authority to draft men into the Armed Forces expires on July 1, 1959. A 
month later the basic Reserve forces statute, enacted in 1955, expires. 

Businessmen have a fourfold interest in what Congress does about these laws. 

As citizens, they are concerned with providing Armed Forces that are adequate, 
both in quality and quantity, to the requirements of national security in an 
era of rapid advance in weapons technology. 

As taxpayers, they are concerned with staffing the Armed Forces in an 
economical and efficient way. 

As employers, they are concerned with minimizing the disruptive effects of 
military service on civilian careers, and with avoiding an excessive drain on 
manpower resources, 

As parents, they want to be sure that the draft and Reserve programs operate 
fairly, and that they do not exact unnecessary or unreasonable sacrifices from 
any young American. 

Devising new legislation that meets all of these tests will be difficult. Con- 
gress may be tempted to take the easy way out by pushing through a simple ex- 
tension of the present laws. This temptation must be resisted for two rea- 
sons: 

1. Peacetime conscription is deeply repugnant to American traditions. It is 
tolerated by public opinion only when people are satisfied that the draft is neces- 
sary and that it is being carried out in a way that is scrupulously fair. Millions 
of Americans today are not satisfied on either of these points. 

2. Radical changes in military strategy and manpower requirements have 
taken place since the present draft and Reserve laws were enacted. In the words 
of Thomas R. Reid, Ford Motor Co. executive who heads the Manpower Sub- 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the assumptions 
on which the 1955 laws were based are now obsolete. 

The basic assumption of the 1955 laws is that the Nation’s need for trained 
military manpower can be met only by compelling every qualified youth to serve. 
It is clearly reflected in the official title of the draft law which is not the Selec- 
tive Service Act but the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

It places on all physically and mentally qualified men between the ages of 
18% and 26 a legal obligation to perform at least 6 years of military service. 
This may be fulfilled by various combinations of Active and Reserve duty—the 
Armed Forces currently offer 34 alternative enlistment programs. Theoretically, 
any qualified youth who fails to sign up for one of these programs will be drafted 
for 2 years of active duty. 

The flaw in this universal service plan is that it cannot be applied fairly with- 
out yielding far more manpower than the armed services need Or want. 

A little arithmetic will show why this is true. 

In 1955, the number of youths flowing into the draft-age manpower pool was 
1.1 million a year. About 300,000 of these were physically or mentally disquali- 
fied for military service. That left 800,000. 

The Armed Forces at that time had an active-duty strength of 2.8 million. 
To maintain this strength, they were taking in from civilian life about 600,000 
men a year—through the draft, through draft-stimulated enlistments, and through 
callup of reservists. 

Congress saw a prospective surplus of 200,000 men a year. So it wrote into 
the law a program which a House program committee report frankly labeled a 
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control factor over the manpower pool. This is the now-famous 6-months’ train- 
ing plan, under which a youth can avoid being drafted by signing up directly 
in a National Guard or Reserve unit for 6 months’ active-duty training followed 
by several years in drilling Reserve status. 

Several factors have rendered this plan obsolete. 

New weapons, including missiles, have sharply altered military strategy and 
have reduced the need for massed manpower. The services this year are paring 
down to an active-duty strength of 2.5 million men. This strength can be main- 
tained with a total intake of 450,000 civilians a year, or 150,000 less than were 
needed in 1955. . 

The postwar baby boom is beginning to be reflected inthe late teen-age groups. 
The number of youths reaching the threshold age of 18% rose this year to 1.2 
million ; by 1960, it will be 1.3 million ; by 1965, nearly 2 million. 

Finally, the Armed Forces have displayed a marked lack of enthusiasm for 
6-mouth trainees as a source of manpower for the Ready Reserve. Instead of 
the 250,000 a year authorized by Congress, the services this year took in only 
55,000. The largest number they have accepted in any year since the law was 
passed was 95,000. 


The net result of all this has been to confront Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and. 


nis 4,000 local draft boards with an embarrassment of riches. They are trying 
to enforce a law which envisions universal military service in a period when the 
Armed Forces are no longer interested in training every able-bodied youth, even 
for Reserve duty. This dilemma has been solved—if such an expedient can be 
termed a solution—by rigging the manpower pool. 

By Presidential order, all youths who become fathers before induction are 
automotically moved to the bottom of the callup list. General Hershey can 
rightly say that they have not been exempted from the draft, because they are 
theoretically still classified I-A. But with draft calls running at a level of 
10,000 a month, there is no conceivable likelihood of their actually being called. 
About 1 youth out of 6 is beating the draft via this escape hatch. 

Two young men out of every six are avoiding service on grounds of physical 
or mental unfitness. General Hershey suspects that some of them are delib 
erately flunking the mental examinations which are formulated and administered 
by the Army at induction stations. The flunk rate will almost certainly show a 
substantial rise in coming months as a result of a law, passed at the last session 
of Congress, which authorizes the Army to raise the present passing grade on 
mental tests. With an abundance of I—A’s awaiting eall, local draft boards 
have been liberal in granting deferments to students and to vital workers in 
agriculture and industry. Anyone who gets such a deferment theoretically re 
mains liable for induction until he is 35 years old. But by Executive order, 
men with this extended liability go to the bottom of the callup list, along with 
the fathers, us soon as they turn 26. So the actual prospect of being inducted 
is virtually nil. 


MORE THAN. HALF THE MEN OF DRAFT AGE DO NOT SERVE UNDER UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Other relatively small groups of youths are draftproof because they are 
clergymen, divinity students, aliens, public officials, conscientious objectors, or 
sole surviving sons of families bereaved by war. This brings us to an eye- 
opening fact: 

Less than half of the young men in the draft age group are actually seeing 
military service under the present universal service laws. 

The public is increasingly aware of this fact. That’s why Congressmen, 
stumping the hustings this fall, have heard so much grumbling about the “un- 
fair” and “discriminatory” draft. 

Meanwhile, the draft is under heavy attack from another quarter. A growing 
body of Americans, including some business leaders, believe that the draft is an 
inefficient, and, in the long run, uneconomical way of filling military manpower 
needs. 

These Americans have rallied around the professional-forces concept outlined 
last year by a high-level Defense Department study committee. The Committee 
was headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, then president and now chairman of General 
Electric Co., and included a number of other prominent business executives. 

According to the Committee, the real personnel problem in the Armed Forces 
today is quality rather than quantity. 

“Strategy and tactics are undergoing radical change,” the report said. “Yet, 
strangely enough, the principles and practices which guide the recruitment, moti- 
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vation, compensation, and development of men have not changed substantially in 
the history of our country. 

“It is foolish for the Armed Forces to obtain highly advanced weapons sys- 
tems and not have men of sufficient competence to understand, operate, and to 
maintain such equipment. * * * 

“The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the 
machinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher responsi- 
bilities.” 

Congress responded to the Cordiner report by enacting this year a military pay 
bill which granted raises of at least 6 percent to all men with more than 2 years 
service, and which set up a brandnew proficiency pay system under which the 
services will henceforth offer incentive pay boosts, ranging up to $150 a month, 
for specialists and technicians. 

Although this pay bill is expected to cut losses of highly skilled servicemen 
who have been trained at great expense, Pentagon leaders say emphatically that 
it will not eliminate the need for draft authority. 

“The draft is still absolutely essential if we are to maintain the military 
strength levels that are necessary for national security,” says Charles C. Finu- 
cane, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. 

Mr. Finucane says the Army has concluded, from extensive recent studies, that 


it could not maintain a strength of more than 535,000 men on the basis of volun- 
tary enlistments alone. 


The Army’s present authorized strength is 870,000 men. 
While the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps are now meeting all their re- 
quirements through voluntary enlistment, Mr. Finucane says, ‘“‘these services 
admit that their success in recruiting has been at least partly due to the stimulus 
of the draft.” 

He adds that “draft-inspired volunteers” are also of crucial importance in 
keeping the National Guard and other Ready Reserve components up to strength. 

Mr. Finucane agrees that professional Armed Forces, composed entirely of 
volunteers, would be vastly preferable to a partially conscripted military 
establishment. 

“Modern Armed Forces require increasingly larger proportions of technical and 
skilled manpower—jobs requiring extensive and expensive periods of training. 
We know that enlisting men voluntarily for 3, 4, or more years produces a more 
effective force at less cost than inducting them for 2 years. We have been trying 
for the past several years to make military service more attractive in order to 
increase our voluntary enlistment and reenlistment rates.” 

He ticked off some of the career incentive measures placed in effect during 
the past 4 years—improved survivor benefits, medical care for dependents, 
better housing, larger reenlistment bonuses, dislocations allowances on change 
of station, Government-guaranteed home loans, and better promotion oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result of these measures, Mr. Finucane says, reenlistment rates have 
improved appreciably. The average reenlistment rate for first-term Regulars 
(the most critical retention group) rose from 15.7 percent in fiscal 1955 to 27 
pereent in fiscal 1958. 

“We hope that all of these career incentive programs will eventually require 
less and less resort to compulsory military service,” he says. “But it would 
be folly to abolish the draft next year in the mere hope that volunteer programs 
would do the job.” 

Outside the Pentagon, several proposals have been made for speeding the 
day when the services can rely entirely on professional volunteers. 

One is to raise the starting pay of recruits, which the Cordiner pay bill left 
untouched at $78 a month. 

Dr. J. K. Galbraith, Harvard economics professor, believes that the increases 
in basic pay required to attract much larger numbers of men to the Armed 
Forces would not be astronomic. 

Another suggestion, from a study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, 
is to make more widespread use of civilian personnel and civilian contractors 
in construction, proeurement, warehousing, supply, transportation, housekeep- 
ing, and recordkeeping operations, thereby reducing the 
uniform. 

If one accepts the Pentagon position that some kind of draft law will continue 
to be necessary after mid-1959, the next question is what changes are needed 


need for men in 
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to bring the law into reasonable conformity with actual military requirements 
and to make it more equitable in operation. 

Here is where Defense Department manpower experts part company with 
General Hershey. 

Defense officials are greatly concerned about the rising age level of inductees. 
In an effort to maintain the congressionally decreed concept of universality of 
service, draft boards are filling their quotas with the oldest eligibles on their 
lists. But as the pool of surplus 1—A’s grows, the average age of the men being 
called creeps steadily higher. It is now about 22 years 9 months. This is at 
least 3 years 9 months past what the military regard as the prime age for 
recruits. 

There is growing sentiment in the Pentagon for two fundamental changes in 
the law. They call for: 

1. Reducing draft-age limits so that a youth is liable to callup for only about 
2 years after his 18th birthday, instead of remaining eligible until he is 26 (or 
until he is 35 if he gets a deferment). 

2. Recognizing that the Armed Forces need only a fraction of the youths in 
the draft-age group, and selecting by lot those to serve. 

These changes would achieve several results. They would insure the Army’s 
getting the younger men it wants. They would ease public criticism that the 
present draft throws a pall of uncertainty over a youth’s life for an intolerably 
long period. Finally, they would end the hypocrisy of the universal service 
slogan, and would put the selection of draftees on a basis that Americans have 
traditionally regarded as the fairest possible. 

There is, however, one flaw. It is spotlighted by General Hershey’s question 
to an interviewer: 

“Are you going to have a real lottery * * * or a phony one?” 

To General Hershey, a real lottery means actually inducting the man whose 
number comes up—unless he is found to be grossly unfit for any kind of service. 
It means wiping out the special categories—students, essential workers, fathers, 
and so forth—and throwing all able-bodied men into the pool from which the 
choice would be made by lot. 

General Hershey well knows that the Pentagon is likely to balk at such a lot- 
tery. What the Army manpower planners really want is to continue the present 
system of screening out all of the less desirable draft candidates—the fathers 
who would rate dependents’ allowances, the men who may need a lot of dental 
eare or arch-supporting shoes, the slow learners who create problems for train- 
ing instructors (just as they create problems for high school teachers and shop 
foremen). Thelottery would then be applied to those who are left. 

In General Hershey’s view, this would be just as discriminatory as the present 
system. 

General Hershey acknowledges that the present draft setup is not ideal, but 
he believes that many complaints voiced against it would disappear if the De- 
fense Department would operate the 6-month trainee program at the 250,000- 
men-a-year level authorized by Congress. This would soak up a lot of the 
surplus in the 1—A pool and slow the rise in the average age of inductees. 

It would also, General Hershey says, provide the Nation with something that 
it needed badly at the time of the Korean war and may need again—a large 
reservoir of ready reservists who are trained but have not served. 

Defense officials would prefer to move in the opposite direction if they could. 

The 1955 law authorized a Ready Reserve of 2.9 million men, and provided 
elaborate arrangements for channeling into it, not only 6-month trainees, but 
draftees and enlistees at the conclusion of their active duty service. Provision 
was made for enforcing the obligation of ready reservists to participate in reg- 
ular drill sessions, under penalty of being called to active duty or even being 
court-martialed. 

This much publicized paraphernalia for compelling service in the drilling 
Reserve has come to a rather farcical end. The plain fact is that the Armed 
Forces are unwilling to invest their limited defense dollars in a Ready Reserve 
force of the size Congress contemplated. Less than 1 million men are now on 
drill-pay status—which is the real criterion for determining who is in the quick 
callup components of the Reserve. The Defense Department tried valiantly 
this year to reduce the total still further by making 10-percent cuts in National 
Guard and Army Reserve personnel drawing drill pay. But an uproar from 
State Governors and Congress blocked the move. 





The situation at present is that the Ready Reserve components generally have 


more men who are eager to draw drill pay than they have vacancies. Once im 
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a while they have to invoke the compulsory clause to avoid the ultimate scandal 
of a 6-month trainee abandoning the weekly drill periods which alone bring 
his service into rough balance with the draftee’s 2 years of active duty. But 
there is little point in threatening to recall or court-martial a former draftee or 
enlistee who fails to keep up the 3 or 4 years of postgraduate drilling Reserve 
participation which ostensibly is required of him by the 1955 law. 

Obviously, both the draft and reserve laws have already been amended by 
history. The only question now is whether Congress will lend history a hand, 
and try to put our military manpower statutes on a fair and rational footing. 


Louis CASSELS. 


STATEMENT OF W. Larrp STALEY, JR. 


I am W. Laird Staley, Jr. I come from Bucksport, Horry County, 8.C. I 
am 25 years old. I completed my 2-year period of active duty with the U.S. 
Army on June 4, 1957. 

Opponents of this legislation argue that nothing is amiss in the lives of 
young men serving in the standing peacetime Army. They say there is no 
interruption in the careers of those affected by the compulsory military service 
law. I will try to prove that this is true only in some cases and not necessarily 
a general case. 

In my home in Horry County the principal income is from tobacco farming. 
Although tobacco farming is confined to the southern and eastern section of our 
country, I think it provides an income about average to that of most of the 
young men entering the Armed Forces because of the compulsory military law. 
Because I think my background provides an average income, I would like to re 
late how I entered the Army. 

During high school I worked on many part-time and summer jobs, saving with 
the thought of going to college. The summer immediately preceding my en- 
trance to Clemson I planted an acre of tobacco given to me by my father. This 
I used to pay my way through the first year of school. My father also aided 
me financially to a certain extent. 

At Clemson I actively participated in the Air Force ROTC program, was a 
member and treasurer of the freshman YMCA Council, and a member of the 
sophomore YMCA Council. During the second year I applied for admission to 
advanced ROTC in flight status and was turned down because of a physical 
condition. This ended my deferment and I was eligible for the draft. 

Due to the location, part-time jobs at Clemson were hard to get; therefore, 
funds for school had to come from summer employment. A 9-week summer 
session is required for civil engineers and, since my Summers were occupied, 
this presented a problem. I transferred to the University of South Carolina, 
which did not require a summer session. Here financial aid from home wasn’t 
required as much and at the middle of the year it ended. 

After enrolling in the university I acquired a part-time job and joined the 
412th Military Government Group, an Army Reserve unit in Columbia. I was 
sworn in there in the presence of the chairman of this subcommittee, who was 
then Col. Strom Thurmond. Into this already busy schedule I managed to 
squeeze my membership to the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Between semesters I got married, and upon my return to school I received 
my draft notice, but was granted a scholastic deferment until June 15. Being 
married eased the financial strain because the salary from my wife's full-time 
job added to my part-time job gave us the necessary funds to meet expenses 
of home and school. 

In June I applied for another deferment to continue school in the fall and 
I went to work for an engineer that summer. In August my application was 
rejected and I was once again eligible for draft. I was told by the board that I 
would be called in November. If I had known that I was not to be allowed to 
finish and that the GI bill would not be reinstated it would have been to my 
advantage to answer my first call and not try to continue my education. But 
as we have no power to foresee such things and the desire for a college educa- 
tion was foremost in my mind I tried all possibilities available to finish school 
and complete part of my military obligation at the same time. 

After the loss of my deferent, it was illogical to waste time, so I requested 
active duty through my Reserve unit and came into the Army in September 
1955. This had one personal advantage in that I would not lose the rank of 
corporal which I had acquired in the Reserve. My rank was of vital import- 
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ance as it meant a higher salary which, in turn, meant my wife and I could be 
together. 

After basic training, my wife joined me at Fort Gordon, Ga., but ours now 
was a different story. My wife had become pregnant and was unable to work and 
my salary barely kept us together. My total salary and allowances amounted to 
$229 a month. At Fort Gordon this was enough to live on, but before the baby 
came I was moved to Fort Myer, Va. I did not have enough rank for the Army 
to send my wife with me, so she was compelled to return to the home of her 
parents, where she lived until the baby came. No military installation was 
nearby and the baby was born in a civilian hospital. This was before the new 
medical dependent bill was passed, and the Army would not bear this expense. 
Now, having the added expense of a child I took a part-time job with Cooper- 
Trent Blueprint and Microfilm Corp., in Arlington to earn enough money to 
move my family to the Washington area. I held this job until my wife started 
keeping a baby for a couple in our apartment building. 

At this time the total income of my wife and me added together was $293 a 
month. From this the following expenses were met: Rent, $65; car payment, 
$61.58; light bill, approximately $7.50; groceries, $55: furniture, $14; gasoline, 
approximately $20; bond allotment, $6.25: and various other miscellaneous ex- 
penses which are encountered in maintaining a home. Some months we would 
have a bank balance of $5 or $10; other times we would break even. 

In November 1956 we received an increase of $40 from a promotion and ac- 
crued longevity from the Reserves. Beginning January 1957 we saved an aver- 
age of $40 a month, except for April when our automobile insurance came due. 
Therefore, for 2 years of work I accumulated $161, of which $71 was an income 
tax return from a part-time civilian job, and five $25 savings bonds. 

Even with this I consider myself lucky, because I came into the Army as a 
corporal and later received a promotion. But what about all those who came 
in as privates? It is hard for the average draftee to live comfortably, and 
practically impossible to save money, especially enough with which to attend 
school. Financial aid from some source is imperative so that the future high 
standards of our country, morally and educationally, will be insured. 

The majority of servicemen being discharged are in a position where financial! 
aid from home is no longer available. Therefore some outside agency must 
come to their aid because it is very hard and in some cases impossible for any- 
one to participate in a full-time college curriculum and at the same time hold a 
job that would finance this endeavor. 

Take, for instance, an engineering student or one in some scientific field. 
The schedule of a m~»jor in one of these fields requires not only lecture classes 
but a great deal of lab work which consumes from three to five complete after- 
noons a week. It is impossible to graduate from a college or university with- 
out spending at least as much time in preparation outside of class as is spent in 
the classroom. This proves that he will get only a partial education. If he 
works full time he cannot keep up with classes, and, if he doesn’t work, no 
school. This is borne out by the fact that my second request for deferment 
was rejected. My grades ranged higher at Clemson because I didn’t work part 
time, as I did at Carolina. Had I been able to spend more time on schoolwork 
I could have kept my grades high enough to get a deferment. However, please 
take note that at all times I remained in good standing with both schools. 

Upon release from the Army I enrolled for the summer term at Clemson 
College. My wife had applied for a job with the college, but when we arrived 
there were no openings. A month passed before she could find work and then an- 
other month until payday. We left Washington with $340 on June 6. After 
paying for tuition, books, and other expenses in getting established in a new 
place, our money was practically gone. We had to borrow $50 with which to 
meet July bills. 

Summer school ended July 26, and I was lucky enough to get a job for the 
remainder of the summer. The job, however, was in another town and I had 
to borrow the money to buy gas to drive up for the interview. I believe I am 
correct in saying that between the two of us we had 50 cents. 

During this summer period we had to leave our daughter with my wife's 
parents because we could not take care of her financially. 

We saved enough for tuition and books over the 7-week period and I made 
arrangements to borrow enough to finish paying for the car. My wife earned 
$165 per month before deductions. From this the following expenses were met 


monthly during the school year: Rent, $24; babysitter, $40; groceries, $40; fuel,. 


$20; electricity, $7.50; milk, $8.50; leaving about $15 to meet miscellaneous 
expenses. 
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My wife became pregnant that fall, making it necessary for me to leave school 
that summer and work to pay the medical expenses. Because of college rules, 
no job could be held open during an absence due to pregnancy. Therefore, when 
we returned to Clemson her job was no longer open and she could not acquire 
another because of the short period remaining until my graduation. The only 
job she could find was as a waitress from 5:30 to 12 p.m. Her doctor advised 
her not to take it because of her physical condition. He said it would result 
in a greater medical expense later. 

Again I had to borrow money. My wife took care of a neighbor’s child for 
$40 a month and we borrowed enough to complete our budget. Our total 
monthly income is $120, from which the above-named expenses are met. We 
have had to work at anything we could find to do to meet the extra Christmas 
expenses encountered with small children. These odd jobs were encountered 
during school holidays. 

Through these difficulties my grades have averaged within the upper 25 per- 
cent of my class. I will graduate in August with a debt of $1,950 plus interest 
to be paid back within 4 years. This debt will place me at least a year behind 
my fellow classmates who attended school under the GI bill. This money could 
be applied to the downpayment on a home, but a home will have to wait until 
this debt is taken care of. Others are free to begin planning a home at the 
beginning of their careers. 

I do not have personal knowledge of any other veteran graduating this year 
under the same circumstances. Surely there will be some who will make it 
through because there will be some who, like me, will be willing to take the 
gamble. Yet, for each one who does make it through there will be 10 who won’t. 

This fact is borne out by the vacancies in veteran housing at Clemson. There 
are 287 prefabs which have been reserved solely for married veterans. Since 
the GI bill has ceased, there have been so many vacancies that the veteran re- 
striction has been removed and all units are not yet filled. In the past there was 
a waiting list. My application was made a year in advance and I was 10th 
on the list. Now any married student can get his choice. This indicates that 
veterans being discharged cannot finance a college education without assistance. 

There have been many arguments against a new veterans benefit program, but 
there are also strong arguments in favor of such a program. Let us look at the 
technological race with Soviet Russia. This country is rapidly falling behind 
the Soviet Union in the number of persons graduating in various fields, especially 
in the scientific flelds. We are short on teachers, scientists, and engineers. Let 
us look at statistics, taken from the records of the AIA and published in Look 
magazine, of college graduates in the engineering field. In 1950 the United 
States graduated 53,000 compared to Russia’s 28,000. However, in 1952 the United 
States graduated 30,000 and Russia 30,000, and by 1954 the United States grad- 
uated less than 20,000 while Russia graduated 35,000. In 1955 the United States 
graduated 22,000; Russia, 40,000. 

A country can produce atomic energy for war or peace only as long as it has 
the trained personnel to develop its potential. The best way to get trained per- 
sonnel is to do everything we can to extend the opportunity for educational ad- 
vancement to all those who will take advantage of it. We cannot select indi- 
viduals for careers as other countries may do. Here we have freedom of choice, 
although sometimes it isn’t that simple. Therefore we can only open the door 
to opportunity, but we must open that door so that those who so desire will not 
be held back. 

In view of the important cost considerations involved in this legislation, I have 
analyzed my own situation to determine whether what I seek will be burdensome 
to my Government. The amount I would have been entitled to get to finish 
school under the Korean bill would amount to $3,840. The extra income taxes 
would repay this debt in 10 years and all taxes beyond would be money ahead 
for the Treasury Department. One with no college would mean a greater invest- 
ment, but the long-range benefit to the Government would be even greater than 
in my case. Let us not refer to the GI bill as a tax burden. It is the exact 
opposite. It is an investment by the Government in the future welfare and 
ability of today’s youth, and not an expense item. 


Senator YAarnorovcu. That concludes the hearings for today. The 
subcommittee will recess until Tuesday, May 5,at 3 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., Monday, May 4, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 3 p.m., Tuesday, May 5, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMITTEBR ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 3 p.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding). 

Committee staff member present : Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel to 
the subcommittee. 

Senator Wiui1ams. The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
come to order. 

The subcommittee now resumes hearings on S. 1138, to provide 
educational and other readjustment assistance benefits for post- Korean 
veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide educational benefits for post- 
Korean veterans; and 8S, 1050, to provide educational assistance for 
orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

Senator Yarborough, the chairman of the subcommittee, sends his 
regrets for his inability to be here today. He has presided over seven 
of these hearings prior to today and expected to preside today. But 
a last-minute emergency prevented his being here. 

He is the chief sponsor of the bill S. 1138. So, I believe I can safely 
assure all of today’s witnesses that his absence does not indicate a 
lack of interest in the question of readjustment benefits for post- 
Korean veterans. 

Senator Yarborough has requested that a transcript of this hearing 
be provided him as soon as possible so that he can study your testi- 
mony and bring it to the attention of the other members of the sub- 
committee. For myself, I would say that I am happy to be here and 
quite pleased that Senator Yarborough asked me to pinch-hit for him 
today. I, too, am a sponsor of S. 1138, and am vitally interested in 
the readjustment problems of our post-Korean veterans. 

In my judgment, as long as the Nation’s defense posture is such 
as to require the compulsory draft law, the young men who serve in 
the Armed Forces should be afforded the forms of readjustment 
assistance provided by the measure S. 1138. 

Our first witness today is Dean Donald E. Deyo, dean of the Mont- 
gomery Junior College. Dean Deyo is representing the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

We are very pleased to have you here. Will you proceed in your 
own way? 
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STATEMENT OF DEAN DONALD E. DEYO, DEAN OF THE MONT- 
GOMERY JUNIOR COLLEGE, TAKOMA PARK, MD., REPRESENTING 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. Deyo. Mr. chairman, my name is Donald E. Deyo. I am dean 
of the Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Md. For the past 
year, I served as chairman-of the Legislation Commission of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and also as chairman of 
the Maryland Association of Junior Colleges. At present, I am a 
member of the board of directors of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and president of the Junior College Council of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

I am deeply pleased to have been invited to speak here today to 
give additional emphasis to testimony already presented in support 
of S. 1138. The statements made to this committee to date provide 
an overview of the many values we as a Nation derived from the 
so-called GI bills. 

As an educator, I am impressed with the fact that those persons 
presenting negative views on 8S. 1138 chose to minimize or neglect 
altogether the fact that thousands upon thousands of young Ameri- 
cans became teachers, scientists, engineers, technicians, and other 
valuable working and educated members of our society mainly be- 

‘ause of the assistance they received under the Readjustment Acts 
sami in 1944 and in 1952. We know that many veterans could not 
possibly have advanced themselves and dev eloped greater utilization 
of their personal resources for the Nation if it had not been for these 
acts. The value of these GI bills in human, personal terms and to 
our country in terms of increased effective use of brainpower cannot 
be minimized nor neglected in our present discussions. 

As a junior college administrator, I am aware of the responsibility 
thrust on our schools and colleges to produce more enlightened citi- 
zens generally, and to provide the scientists, technicians, teachers, and 
other professionals we need in increasing numbers today. 

Furthermore, as a member of a national professional association, I 
am deeply concerned about the development of leadership qualities in 
the youth of our Nation, and it is this specific concern that prompts 
this statement today. 

Leaders emerge from many sources within our society. This is one 
of the impelling forces of our democratic life. Asa Nation, we have 
the fortunate capacity to direct and encourage leadership abilities 
wherever they exist. 

Our freedom of movement—social as well as geographic—combined 
with our educational resources, among other factors, provide the 
stimulus to leadership development. We have done rather well in 
this regard and we shall continue to do so—or at least I hope we shall. 
We still have a great degree of mobility and our educational enter- 
prises and their offerings are multiplying. 

What does trouble many educators, however, is the fact that a large 
number of able young men and women never get to college or have the 
chance to develop their talents to the fullest possible extent. 

Estimates of the number of top-level high school graduates who do 
not go on to college approximate 200,000 per year. 
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College education per se does not, of course, guarantee a person a 
better or more productive life. It is obvious, however, that college 
graduates, on the whole, form the main pool from which leadership 
on the local, State, and National levels is drawn. Further, it is only 
the college graduate who can qualify for admission to graduate and 
advanced training and education for which our society and our econ- 
omy has so great a need. We must do whatever we can to encourage 
young people to continue their education all along the line. We are 
already losing many after high school gr aduation. We cannot afford, 
as a Nation, to lose more. 

Moreover, veterans who have had their service responsibilities come 
between them and graduate school should be encouraged by every 
means at our disposal to continue their education at the higher levels. 

The “Second Interim Report to the President” of the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers outlines another aspect of the 
shortage of manpower: 

The fact is between 1940 and 1955 the population 18 through 21 years of 
age declined over a million (from 9.7 million to 8.6 million). * * * As this 
“lean generation” completes college and moves into the labor force, there will 
be by 1965 a numerical decrease from 1955 of almost three-quarters of a million 
in the number of men age 25-34 in the labor force. 

This is the group on which we rely for engineers and scientists. * * * 

* * * Similarly, in the decade 1965-75, the Nation will face an absolute 
decrease in the number of men 35-44 from whom we draw our young executives 
and administrators 

The deep dite in the curve of manpower availability is a serious one. 
There is little comfort in the knowledge that perhaps in two genera- 
tions we will have caught up again. Stepping back from the closer 
scrutiny of national need to view our place in the community of 
nations, we can see in even bolder outline the overall need for the more 
creative use of our manpower and brainpower. 

Admittedly, we would not want to shape our national educational 
programs solely to counter those of other countries. Nevertheless, 
we cannot ignore what is going on around us that may serve as a 
threat to our position and to our stability as a country 

Some information has just come to me which may be of use and 
interest to the committee regarding Soviet education, Soviet efforts in 
higher education. 

Even a brief study of Soviet educational efforts in institutions of 
higher learning indicate that the Government is making very exten- 
sive attempts to produce specialists and experts in the field it considers 
most important. 

Perhaps most indicative of this is the fact that no tuition is now 
being charged students in universities and institutes. This factor, 
combined with the fact that a great many students are paid stipends 
to cover their living expenses, tends to minimize costs as a considera- 
tion in obtaining higher education. It is true that in some cases 
the stipends are “probably insufficient to cover all the student’s ex- 
penses. And even those students receiving larger amounts may feel 
a need to supplement them through some outside source. 

Nevertheless, it seems likely that most. students receiving stipends 
could manage to subsist on them in case of necessity. The amount of 
the stipend varies-according to the year of study, ‘the faculty, or the 
department in which the student is enrolled, the institution, and the 
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grades which he maintains. For example, the schedule of stipends 

varies from 210 rubles a month for a first-year student to 315 rubles 
a month for fifth-year students in the most important institutions of 
higher learning. 

In fields considered to be of lesser importance, the schedule is some- 
what lower. Schedules and methods of awarding stipends are dis- 
cussed in “The High School,” published in 1957, pages 429 to 473. 
There is evidence that the amount of stipends is increased for stu- 
dents in what. are considered elite institutions, such as Moscow State 
University. In addition, recipients of special awards may receive 
more than the standard amount. 

Persons who earn top grades in all their subjects for the preceding 
semester are awarded a 25-percent increase in the amount of their 
stipends. It is difficult to ascertain just how extensive the system 
of stipends is in the Soviet Union. Soviet officials have sometimes 
claimed that 80 percent of the resident students in higher educational 
institutions receive these scholarships. 

The representatives of American research and educational institu- 
tions who visited the Soviet Union last year, however, have reported 
that more than 80 percent of the students are assisted financially, 
either in whole or in part. 

This is found in the report on higher education in the Soviet 
Union published by the University of Pittsburgh Press in 1958, 
page 20. 

The number certainly varies somewhat from school to school. It 
has been said by the Soviets that 97 percent of the students attend- 
ing Moscow University are on scholarships. That may be true, but 
the percentage probably would not be nearly so high in most. other 
institutions. ‘The stipends are granted on the basis of grades received 
on the entrance examinations, and are continued throughout the 
course of studies so long as the student maintains the required level 
of performance. 

We should take advantage of every opportunity to utilize to the 
full our educational and other resources in the development of all our 
leadership potential. 

We know that more high school graduates will enroll in college 
when opportunities for higher education are made accessible. Let 
me cite one example: In 1947, in Jackson County, Fla., only 7 per- 
cent of that year’s high school graduates enrolled in coll lege. That 
same year, a public junior college was established there. This year, 
52 percent of the high school graduates began their college careers, 
7 percent outside of the county and the rest in the C hipol: . Junior 
College. 

This is clear-cut evidence that our young people will continue their 
education if it is within their reach. The Chipola story is being 
repeated throughout Florida and in other States where similar oppor- 
tunities are available. 

The passage of S. 1138 will bring higher education within the reach 
of veterans, whether for undergraduate or graduate training. Op- 
portunities for continuing education must be made available to as 
many persons as possible. 

My final point is one that may well have been stated first. This is 
the matter of equitable treatment of all persons called upon to serve 
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their country under the selective service arrangements. It is difficult 

to see how, ‘under present world conditions, a line can be drawn at 
one point in time and all on one side be listed as deserving and those 
on the other not. 

As long as selective service is in effect, new veterans are entitled 
to the same type of readjustment assistance already provided to 
thousands of persons before them. , 

The concern of the American Association of Junior Colleges was 
expressed in the following resolution which was passed by unanimous 
vote at our national conv ention, March 13, 1959, in Long Beach, Calif. 


VETERANS EDUCATION BENEFITS 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of Junior Colleges strongly 
supports legislation to extend educational opportunities to veterans of military 
service after January 31, 1955. 

It is this resolution which gives me my mandate to speak to you 
today. I thank you for this opportunity to present these views. 

Senator WituiAmMs. We shea you, Dean Deyo, for a very compel- 
ling statement as to many of the reasons why we feel this legislation 
is so necessary. Certainly the justice of making these opportunities 
available has been thoroughly touched by you; our national needs 
and our requirements demand that we bring forth the best of our 
brainpower. And, of course, our relative position with respect to the 
Soviet Union, as you very dramatically told us, has to be considered 
in this matter. 

There is one other aspect of this. I wonder if you would like to 
comment on the relative income levels of the college graduate com- 
pared with the noncollege graduate. I have been told—and I haven't 
the facts and figures w ith me—that the GI bill of rights, so called, fol- 
lowing World War II has paid for itself in higher income levels. I 
know I was one of the beneficiaries of the GI bill. I went to law 
school on it. 

Do you agree that there is a substantial increase in income oppor- 
tunities for those who have had the advantages of a college education ? 

Mr. Deyo. I don’t think there is any question about it. I haven't 
any statistics at my fingertip here, but I seem to recall some such 
figure as a college education perhaps adding as much as a hundred 
thousand dolars in a life career to one’s income. There is no ques- 
tion but that the veteran who has benefitted from the previous GI 
bills has been in a position to earn a higher income. This, of course, 
comes back to the Government and to our society and to our civiliza- 
tion in terms of more effective leadership, a better trained citizenry, 
and, if one wants to be mundane about it, it also comes back to the 
Government through increased income, increased tax revenues, 

And. in this sense, it certainly can be argued validly that the veteran 
iS paying somewhat for his own education and for his own benefit 
under the GI bill. 

Senator Witiiams. I didn’t want to suggest that that was the reason 
for this measure. Certainly, it is not. “The other reasons are far 
more persuasive. But frequently we find that, in choosing programs 
in terms of preference and priority, some of these dollars- and-cents 
arguments will move something up farther on the list that is needed. 
This program is one that is really self- liquidating. 
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There was one portion of your testimony that I had a question or 
two about. “You quoted the “Second Interim Report to the Presi- 
dent” of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 

I wonder if you have read their explanation of this decrease in 
manpower for those age groups for those years there? 

It came as quite a surprise tome. 

Mr. Dryo. Yes, I have read it. And whereas I would hesitate to 
quote the document, it seems to me that the line of reasoning used 
there, as I recall, was that the decline of the birth rate in the years 
preceding these decades mentioned leads to a smaller force of man- 
power in these age groups as discussed here. And that, of course, 
with our increasing birth rate in recent years, in time we will work 
out of this shortage. But this does not remedy the situation as it is 
now. 

Senator Wirtiams. I havea report here from the Bureau of Census. 
dated December 1958. Page 6 of the report deals with this question 
of relative income. And I would like to take a moment to read a 
portion of this for the record. 

Under the heading “Veterans’ Rising Incomes Outstrip Those of 

Nonveterans.” 
During the past decade, the income of World War II veterans has increased 
more rapidiy than that of nonveterans. In 1947, shortly after the end of World 
War II, the income of veterans in the 25- to 34-year age bracket which included 
a majority of the veterans was slightly lower than that of nonveterans in the 
Same age group. Between 1947 and 1957 the average income of these veterans 
(now 35 to 45 years of age) more than doubled from $2,400 to $5,000. And that 
of the nonveterans rose by about 65 percent, from $2,600 to $4,300. Thus in 
1957, the average income of these veterans was about 15 percent higher than 
that of the nonveterans. 

Then we can go on and make probably the correlation and draw 
the conclusion that educational opportunities had a great deal to do 
with that. 

I think probably later on in the record we will more specifically 
deal with the college graduate and his income compared to the non- 
college graduate. 

Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Deyo. No, I believe not. 

Senator WiniiamMs. Thank you very much, Dean Deyo. 

Our next witness is Mr. Donald Hoff, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Business Schools. 

We are very pleased to welcome you before this subcommittee today. 

T am sure you have been made aware of the fact that your two 
Senators from West Virginia are cosponsors of this measure. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you Senator Williams. Yes, I know and am 
greatly pleased that the Senators of my State are sponsors of this 
measure. I was given rather short notice regarding this particular 
hearing by the president of our West Virginia Business College As. 
sociation. He was unable to attend. And TI am here representing 
the Association in his stead. 
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STATEMENT OF DON HOFF, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Horr. My name is Don Hoff. I am currently president of the 
Charleston School of Commerce in Ch: arleston, W. Va., and also the 
Mountain State College in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

I do not have, as I mentioned before a complete prepared statement 
other than what notes I could throw together before traintime and 
during traintime. 

But I presume that my colleagues who have previously appeared 
before this committee have compiled all the statistics that I would 
normally have liked to have brought with me. 

I would suggest if these would be of benefit, I feel that I could 
prepare statistics that would be quite convincing relative to those 
points that I would like to make mention of now. 

For several good reasons, we in the West Virginia Business College 
Association consider this to be a good bill. 

First it is an investment in the youth of our country, which will 
pay off in excellent returns in the future. 

Since the beginning of the Readjustment Act for Veterans starting 
with World War IT and throughout the Korean campaign, our asso- 
ciation, or schools of our associ: ation, have trained thousands of young 
veterans. It is highly questionable whether or not a reasonable per- 
centage of these ex- Gis who served their country in the prime of their 
life would have been able to find much more than unskilled labor 
were it not for the educational benefits of the GI bill at that time. 

Presently I believe that as these GIs return to their homes the vast 
majority will do nothing more than swell the unemployment rolls 
of our country, thus causing greater economic distress. 

Contrasted to this, however, several thousand veterans in the State 
of West Virginia, after W orld War II, and the Korean campaign, 
availed themselves of the educational benefits provided by Congress, 
and not only did they through this education obtain excellent em- 
ployment but also because of the additional earnings, in my opinion, 
paid back to their Government far more than the cost of their training 
through additional income taxes paid. 

This is a good bill not only in that it is a good investment. which 
ean and will be returned to our Government through the income tax 
on higher earnings, but at the same time education assists in social 
adjustment and is certainly conducive toward making good, respon- 
sible, and dependable citizens of these young people returning from 
the service. 

In my opinion, no prudent person would suggest that this is a give- 
away program. It is an investment that will be returned many times 
over in additional income taxes. 

Morally, it is an investment in the success of our youth and business 
vocation, science, and other professions. It is an investment toward 
developing and stabilizing our economy. And it is a positive move 
toward holding down the unemployment rolls. 

I feel that the youth of our country who are serving through the 
Selective Service Act deserve some consideration by their Government. 

So I would suggest that the bill serves a moral responsibility. 
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That, sir, is the end of the few statements I had to make. And 
I certainly am pleased to be here. 

Senator Wini1ams. Well, again we thank you. And I know that 
Line testimony and comments will be very useful in further consid- 

ration of the bill. 

"ite Buackwe.u. Mr. Hoff, my name is Fred Blackwell. I am coun- 
sel of the subcommittee. 

I have one point which I would like to cover with 

One of the objections made by opponents of the bill, in fi ocidbeabial 
that there is no need for it, is that the present Selective Service System 
is designed so that the youth of the Nation can synchronize their 
educational plans and careers with their military obligation. 

Now, other educators who have testified before the subcommittee 
have stated that that contention assumes an ideal situation which 
exists only rarely, that when you get down to the practicalities of 
what happens in the country, that the draft as applied to actual 
situations does not permit individuals to work out their educational 
plans and also their military obligation. 

The specifics of this is that young people quite often have to work 
for a year or a year and a half before they can even get the tuition 
fee to enter school. And it is these people who, while they are trying 
to work and save tuition money, are being called by the ‘draft. Be- 
cause they cannot show that they are then enrolled in school, they 
are not entitled to deferment. 

In light of your experience in the State of West Virginia, what 
would your comment be on this situation? 

Mr. Horr. I concur with you that as far as trying to work and earn 
enough for tuition for any school is very difficult. And in the in- 

stance of West Virginia particularly, industry and business alike is 

quite reluctant to accept people in employ ment who have not been 
in service primarily because there is a certain amount of supervision 
and training that they feel they need on the job. 

And as soon as they have a certain investment in them and they 
are able to do a job properly, they then are drafted and taken out. 
I feel that again there is some merit in this bill in that because of 
the Selective Service Act they are taken away from what normally 
would be a chance of their education or employment, profitable em- 
ployment. 

They are at a standstill until they are drafted, in a lot of cases. 

But even then, without benefit of proper education, unskilled labor 
is about the only thing available to them. 

Mr. Biackwetu. Then the experience in your State is that the ef- 
fects of the draft begins to be felt by the young man as soon as he 
finishes high school. 

Mr. Horr. Right. 

Mr. Brackwe tt. If he does not have the financial means to enter 
college immediately and stay there, the traditional situation of work- 
ing awhile is denied him because employ ers are reluctant to employ 


an individual who, in their judgment, will be with them only a short 


time. 
Mr. Horr. That is true. And particularly considering the eco- 
nomic state and unemployment in the State of West Virginia. 
It is very difficult for them to find employment where there is not 
this case possibly. 
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But it is a reluctance primarily. And I am told daily by industry 
that a young person coming out of high school may be able to work 
a year for them and then be subject to the draft, and they have it all 
to do over again. 


Particularly in business and industry, each youngster going into 
clerical work of any sort requires a certain amount of supervision 
which is expensive to the company that employs him. 

Consequently, if he loses this young man at the end of a year, he 


has not only lost the investment, but he is right back where he started 
from. 


And, consequently, the next time they are a little reluctant to take 
a boy who is subject to the draft. 


Yes, that is a situation felt quite emphatically in the State of West 
Virginia. 
Mr. Buackwetu. Thank you. 


Senator Wiu1ams. I have no further questions, Mr. Hoff. Again, 
we thank you. 


(Subsequent to Mr. Hoff’s appearance, the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools submitted the following endorse- 
ment of S. 1138:) 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing to you on behalf of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, an organization composed of over 
450 private business schools throughout the country whose standards and ethics 
are well recognized and accepted. The Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools was founded by the organization and has been recognized by the U.S. 
Office of Education as a nationally recognized accrediting agency. 

We are indeed sorry that we could not testify before your committee in con- 
nection with the recent hearings on S. 1138. We could not do so because there 
had been no official action taken by our board of directors. Last Friday and 
Saturday the board met in Washington and considered this question, and went 
over S. 1138 very carefully. 

I was instructed by the board to write to you that we are in agreement with 
the objectives of S. 11388 which will provide readjustment assistance to veterans 
who serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, to July 1, 1963. 

Many of our schools have participated in the GI bills and it is our belief a 
substantial contribution has been made as a result of these bills. Some figures 
we have seen on this indicate that because of this additional educational training 
of veterans, they are now paying a billion dollars a year more in taxes than they 
would have ordinarily paid. 

We believe that in your bill you are providing for a citizenry trained for free- 
dom, dignity, and democracy. This is our best weapon against communism—an 
adequate and enlightened American people able to increase the future with adult 
knowledge, understanding, and skill. 

We are particularly pleased that your bill, as written, will enable veterans to 
secure additional training in any school of their choice. We salute you for the 
work you are doing on behalf of the young men and women of this country who 
have served and will continue to serve in our Armed Forces. 

Cordially, 


BERNARD H. EHRLICH. 


Mr. Reginald Green is our next witness. 


I understand you are the educational affairs vice president of the 
U.S. National Student Association ? 
Mr. Green. That is correct. 


Senator Wixu1ams. Thank you very much for coming here today. 


40408—_59——_17 
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STATEMENT OF REGINALD GREEN, EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS VICE 
PRESIDENT, U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Green. The U.S. National Student Association is happy: to 
have this opportunity to express its support for proposals providing 
for the reestablishment of educational benefits for those serving in 
our Armed Forces. 

The question of veterans’ education has been of major concern to 
the national student congresses of the association; first in terms of 
World War II veterans, then in regard to those who served during 
the Korean emergency, and now in regard to the men affected by the 
present selective service machinery and universal service program. 

USNSA has consistently supported educational benefits as a proper 
and desirable means of minimizing the unfavorable effects of military 
service on the lives of the individuals involved and of assuring that 
maximum volunteering and minimum drafting would reduce educa- 
tional dislocations resulting from the draft. 

USNSA is a confederation of approximately 400 college and uni- 
versity student bodies represented through their democratically elected 
student-governing bodies. They include over 1,300,000 students in 45 
States, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, comprising a majority 
of the undergraduates registered in accredited 4-year institutions. 

Association policy is determined by the delegates of member cam- 
puses, meeting in the annual National Student Congress and, in the 
interim between congresses, by the elected regional representatives of 
the member student bodies, meeting as the national] executive commit- 
tee of the association. 

Policies and programs are administered by the national officers 
elected by and from the delegates to the National Student Congress. 

USNSA’s policies and programs are constitutionally limited to 
those directly affecting students and formal education as such. 
Therefore, this testimony will confine itself to the educational benefits 
proposals contained in S. 1138, S. 270, and 930. 

The 400 delegates to the Tenth National Student Congress at the 
University of Michigan in August 1957 declared : 

A manpower policy consistent with our democratic tradition, the requirements 


of national defense, and the variety of needs related to the development of our 
society must contain the following principles: * * * 


4. USNSA calls for the reinstatement of all benefits that contribute to an 
individual’s education during and upon termination of military service. We 
would urge strict enforcement of academic standards for those who attend col- 
lege under such compensation. 

The basic question in regard to the bills now before this subcommittee, 
as was brought out at similar hearings in 1957, is whether or not. the 
educational benefits granted to wartime veterans should be made 
available to the millions of Americans who are required to serve in 
the peacetime Armed Forces under the Selective Service Act. This is 
a new question in that large peacetime Armed Forces, substantial 
overseas and outpost service In peacetime, and compulsory service 
other than in time of war are all phenomena new to the United States. 

A very important factor which must be considered in answering the 
question is the actual, as opposed to the theoretical, universality of 
the present selective service system. It is far harder to deny that spe- 
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cial benefits are justified if only some rather than all individuals are 
actually required to serve. 

Senator Francis Case of South Dakota presented this very clearly 
in his 1957 testimony when he said : 


Under the current situation, it is obvious that a very large proportion of our 
young men are not providing military service. I think the average draft age in 
my State, at the present time, is about 22 years which means that, with the 
numbers required for selective service for the calls as they are, a very large 
number of young men do not provide any military service. And, of course, 
those who do not serve have the opportunity to get established in business or 
go on to college or to earn their livelihood that will put them through college. 

I should like to add to the written statement at this point the fact 
that in 1957 General Hershey pointed out that between 1953 and 1957 
about. 4,237,000 individuals had registered for the draft. Only 
760,000 had been inducted. And only 1,600,000 had volunteered. Se 
that during that period of larger Armed Forces than those now 
maintained, only half of those eee had actually been re- 
quired to serve either through enlistment or drafting. 

It is true that many who do not serve are deferred as fathers, as 
physically unfit for military service, or as pursuing critically needed 
occupations. These are all valid reasons for not requiring military 
service but it must be recognized that they tend to place the physically 
fit, single individuals at a definite career disadvantage. 

To give a specific example I can compare the two authors of this 
testimony. 

The president of the association, Robert Kiley and I are both 24. 
We are both college graduates who need to pursue graduate study in 
order to pursue our future occupations, he as a lawyer and I as a col- 
lege professor. 

Both of us this year are not in college because of our service with 
the National Student Association. Because of the fact that he is 
6 feet 1 inch tall, he will be serving in the Armed Forces next year 
because he is 1-A. Because of the fact that basically, I am 6 feet 7 
inches tall, I am 4-F. 

Now, this is perhaps perfectly valid from a military point of view. 
But it does not deny the fact that there is a definite advantage to me 
in the fact that I am 6 feet 7 inches tall, which in no way hinders 
my educational or career objectives. 

USNSA feels that the adoption of legislation providing educa- 
tional benefits for veterans as provided in the bills before this sub- 
committee would serve two important purposes. 

First; it would help to offset the disadvantages and disturbances 
in educational and career plans necessarily involved in service in the 
Armed Forces, and, thereby, would tend to equalize opportunity and 
reduce unnecessary inequality between those who do and do not serve; 

Second; it would tend to increase enlistments and thereby reduce 
the need for us of the draft. Since, on the whole, those who will 
choose to enlist will be individuals likely to suffer fewer dislocations 
and interruptions of plans than those who would otherwise be drafted, 
this tendency would reduce the harmful effects of compulsory serv- 
ice to a Minimum. 

Opposition to proposals for reestablishing educational benefits 
seems to have centered around five contentions: that currently mili- 
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tary service programs are not disruptive of educational plans; that 
increased inducements for one-term recruitment are not needed and 
that educational benefits would induce many men to leave the Armed 
Forces; that in-service education programs are already in operation; 
that educational problems should not be approached in the context 
of veterans’ assistance; and that the expenses of an educational pro- 
gram for veterans would be exorbitant. 

USNSA finds all of these arguments unconvincing and seriously 
questions the accuracy of several. 

Military service or the potential possibility of military service af- 
fects the lives of many young men below the age of 22. While the 
number of undergraduates drafted may not now be very large, the 
number enlisting while 1-A is more substantial. Graduate and 
professional students and those working to earn funds toe pursue a 
college education are even more severely affected. 

it is true that educational benefits will encourage one term and not 
career recruitment. However, inducing such recruitment would tend 
to guarantee that those whose education and careers suffer least 
would serve. In addition it should afford the increased morale and 
interest usually associated with volunteers. 

To argue that educational benefits would induce present members 
to leave the Armed Forces says, in effect, that these men feel them- 
selves currently unfitted to follow a nonmilitary career but would pre- 
fer to fit themselves for such a nonmilitary career were the oppor- 
tunity afforded. To USNSA, it is shocking to argue against edu- 
cational benefits on the grounds that present members of the Armed 
Forces would desire to utilize them. 

Surely keeping men in the Army by such means cannot be a sound 
way of securing career soldiers. 

In-service educational programs do offer a valuable supplement to 
other avenues of securing education. However, their nature required 
their remaining in a supplementary, not a major role. Not only are 
fields of study limited, but, because of the “space time” nature of 
the study, few men actually can secure a substantial amount of 
academic credit in this way. 

For example, Air Force testimony indicates that only 800 men 
per year have obtained college degrees under their programs. In any 
case, full-time postservice civilian education opportunities are, in 
principle as well as practice, infinitely superior to parttime, in-service, 
military educational programs. 

Admittedly, veterans’ assistance is not the proper channel for 
attacking overall educational needs. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a special obligation toward those who have served 
in the Armed Forces. In this context, it seems wholly proper to 
provide educational benefits to them, entirely apart from the question 
of general educational support legislation. 

Educational benefits will entail the expenditure of substantial sums. 
The Veterans Administration has estimated that the eventual annual 
cost would reach $800 million a year. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this figure would be reached only after a period of 6 to 8 
years at which time the cost of the 1952 educational benefit program 
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would have sunk to near zero. Thus, the increase above present 
expenditures would be very much less. 

Estimates on benefits to both Korean and World War II veterans 
suggest that educational assistance is a good investment. World War 
II aid totaled approximately $15 billion, while the additional annual 
tax revenues secured because of their improved vocational and career 
abilities has been estimated at approximately $1 billion a year. 

In terms of national manpower needs, it should be noted that, in 
the first 4 years of its operation, the Korean GI bill was instrumental 
in attracting 156,000 veterans into scientific and engineering careers. 

In terms of the additional earning power of the college graduate 
I should like to note that the most recent figures compiled in a study 
under the direction of Professor Harris, the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Harvard University, indicates that the person 
completing his college education now can expect over his life time to 
earn $250,000 more than the person who does not have a college 
education. 

USNSA, therefore, feels that the benefits to the Nation, as well as 
the greater equality of opportunity which would be afforded all indi- 
viduals, far outweight the costs and possible incidental disadvantages 
of veterans’ educational benefits. ‘The association, therefore, supports 
the enactment of legislation which would provide : 

1. A substantial amount of Federal assistance available to all 
individuals serving in the Armed Forces: 

2. Benefits extending over a period of one and one-half times 
the period of service with a maximum period of not less than 4 
academic years; 

3. Individual selection of any regular undergraduate, grad- 
uate, or professional program at any accredited educational in- 
stitution of his choice. 

We feel that the educational provisions of S. 1138, S. 930, and S. 
270, as proposed by Senator Yarborough, Senator Kuchel, and Sen- 
ator Hennings, would provide such assistance and that they should 
be enacted. 

Mr. Burackwetu. Mr. Green, I believe your association supported 
the extension of the draft law in principle, did it not ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. We testified in principle in favor of the exten- 
sion of the draft law, but for changes such as those proposed by cer- 
tain scientific and engineering manpower councils to develop greater 
use of alternative service proposals in areas were also essential to the 
national defense even if not directly in what is currently considered 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Biackwett. You are concerned with modifications of the law 
so as better to utilize our manpower? In principle you supported the 
extension ? 

Mr. Green. That is right. 

_ Mr. Biacxwetu. You referred to a study by Dr. Harris, I believe 
it was, 

Mr. Green. Professor Harris, yes. 

Mr. Buacxweut. Professor Harris at Harvard University, in which 
he made a finding that the college graduate would earn over a life- 
time $250,000 more than the noncollege graduate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 


~ 
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Mr. Biackweti. Do you have that broken down in any more detail 
than that? Or does your material just deal with it in terms of the 
lifetime ? 

Mr. Green. I don’t have the figure in more detail, because I have 
it from a seminar paper that Professor Harris gave at a faculty 
seminar at Harvard where I was last year and will be again next 
year an advance graduate student. This estimate was in conjunction 
with a study he is conducting on the economies of higher education 
and on the means of financing it, and dealt with a projection of the 

earning of college graduates in the fields in which they were active, 
and those of noncollege graduates on the occupations open to them, 
and a projection of earning trends and capitalizing this over a period 
of a lifetime. 

Mr. Buackwe tw. If you could find more details on that particular 
point in a form that could be submitted to the subcommittee, it would 
be very much appreciated. 

Mr. Green. I will certainly look into it. 

Mr. Birackwett. Senator Williams expressed interest in this very 
point before you testified. We would like to have any additions on it 
that vou can find. 

Did you go directly into undergraduate work from your secondary 
school, Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Brackwett. You have not performed yet any counseling work 
which would bring you in touch with the high school students or the 
students just out of high school ? 

Mr. Green. I have not been directly connected with these students, 
no. In other words, I know of individual cases in which students 
have found it difficult to coordinate their educational plans and their 
armed services plans. But I do not have overall information on that, 
sir. 

Mr. Brackweti. Thank you very much, Mr. Green. 
Senator Wiiu1aMs. Our next witness is Dr. Robert Van Deusen. 
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Dr. Van Deusen. My name is Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen. I am 
Washington Secretary of the Division of Public Relations of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. However, since my organization has not 
taken a position on the pending legislation, I am appearing in my 
‘apacity as an individual. 

Over the past several years I have been interested in the efforts that 
have been made to extend the benefits of the GI bill of rights to 
those who served after the Korean war—those who served in the Armed 
Forces during peacetime. 

I think everyone agrees that the provisions of the GI bill of rights 
have been very useful in helping in some degree to repay the men who 
served in the Armed Forces during wartime, in some cases at the cost 
of real deprivation and suffering. There isn’t as full agreement on 
the question of whether peacetime service should be compensated in 
part by additional educational benefits. But I feel that it should be 
so compensated. 
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[ think that the interruption in the young man’s planning for his 
life, either voluntarily or by his own choice because of the fact that 
he might be later drafted, is sufficiently disruptive of his contribution 
to society, that anything we can do to enable him to become a more 
productive citizen is in the national interest. 

I have a story I would like to tell that illustrates my feeling in 
the matter. 

I have a son in college. ‘Two of his roommates are veterans. They 
both entered the war approximately together, maybe about 2 weeks 
apart. And they left at about the same time. When they looked 
into the question of whether they were eligible for veterans’ benefits, 
one of them made it under the wire, the other did not. Just in those 
2 weeks the deadline occurred. To make it more difficult for the 
young man who didn’t make it, the reason he didn’t enter his name 
earlier was that when he went to his recruiting office before the dead- 
line occurred, they told him that the fact that he was already in the 
Reserves would establish his eligibility. It was told to him in error. 
But relying upon that, he to ok his time about getting his name in, 
and thereby just missed the deadline. I know him ver y well. I know 
that in addition to putting himself through college, he is helping to 
support a widowed mother. If this bill were to pass, it would mean 
a tremendous difference in his ability to finish his college work. He 
is preparing to be a teacher of science. 

I know that we do not change laws for the benefit of one person. 
But I feel that this instance is illustrative of what probably happened 
to hundreds of others who didn’t quite make the deadline. Whether 
they missed it by a week or 2 years, I think the principle remains 
the same. The experience through which our country has gone in 
helping to educate the veterans, the record they have made of serious- 
minded application to study after they have once seen some of the 
seamy side of life and have realized what an opportunty for educa- 
tion can mean, shows the value of this type of training. I feel that 
it would be not only in their interest but in the interest of the country 
as a whole to provide these educational benefits for all those who 
served in the armed services. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Doctor Van Deusen, the proponents of this legis- 
lation refer to the persons covered under the legislation as post- 
Korean veterans, evidently in recognition that today’s conditions 
make it unrealistic to call them peacetime veterans. Proponents say 
that today’s conditions cannot be regarded truly as peacetime 
conditions. 

The proponents of the legislation further say that the term “peace- 
time service” is a misnomer, and is actually ‘misleading, because it 
connotessthe type of service that an individual performed during the 
1930’s, which certainly was characterized by conditions vastly differ- 
ent from today. 

In addition, the proponents say that the mere existence of the com- 
pulsory draft law and the military weapons system, which are re- 
garded as necessary to maintain the national defense, indicates that 
today’s service is not truly peacetime service. I wonder whether you 
would care to comment on that? 
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Dr. Van Deusen. I would agree with that distinction, Mr. Black- 
well. I think it is well taken. Post-Korean veterans is a good 

hrase. I think it describes more accurately the facts in the case. 
When you consider, for example, that technically we still have not 
completed a peace treaty with Germany, and that this is one of the 
items which will probably be discussed at the forthcoming foreign 
ministers conference, it shows that even as far as technicalities are 
concerned, we have not arrived at a time of full peace in the world. 
But even beyond that technicality, the commitments, military and 
otherwise, which we have made in all parts of the world and the un- 
settled condition of world affairs speak for themselves: things such 
as the affair in Lebanon last year where suddenly a number of im- 
mediately eligible available troops were necessary. The fact that the 
present Congress renewed the draft, the Selective Service Act, 


speaks eloquently for the fact that we are in a time of unsettled in- . 


ternational conditions, and that a person who is either drafted or 
volunteers for service now could find himself in the middle of a hot 
war. 

Mr. Buackwet. The earlier point you made was that, because of 
these conditions which do prevail today, the interruption to a young 
man’s life, in the case where it does occur, is very similar to the inter- 
ruptions experienced by the elder brothers of today’s servicemen, 
namely, the Korean veterans? 

Dr. Van Deusen. Yes. 

Mr. Buackwetxi. And it is your view that, because of that inter- 
ruption, there is an obligation owing these young men on the part of 
the Government to assist in offsetting the losses caused them by that 
interruption ? 

Dr. Van Deusen. I believe so, yes. 

And even though a number of young men do take it in stride as 
part of their life planning and build around this 2-year parenthesis, 
still 2 years is a big chunk of time for a young man who is waiting 
to get into his profession. 

Mr. Buackxwetu. Is there anything else you would like to add, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Van Deusen. I believe that covers the basic matters. 

Mr. Buiackwett. Thank you. We certainly appreciate your 
coming. 

Senator Witu1ams. The hearings are adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., May 6, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LAaBor AND PuBsLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding) and Prouty. 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
of the subcommittee, Ray Hurley, minority staff member. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs now resumes hearings on 
S. 1138, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance bene- 
fits for post-Korean veterans; S. 270 and S. 930, to provide educational 
benefits for post-Korean veterans; and S. 1050, to provide educational 
assistance for orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

We will have with us later this morning several of our colleagues 
from the House side. Because of their deep interest in the general 
questions before this subcommittee, I am sure their testimony will be 
most illuminating and helpful to the committee. 

But before they arrive we will hear from Mr. Reuben Johnson, 
Coordinator, Division of Legislative Services, National Farmers 
Union. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR, DIVISION OF 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
we are interested in the hearings of the subcommittee on S. 1138 
and related bills to extend certain provisions of the GI bill. Dele- 
gates to the recent convention on National Farmers Union again ex- 
pressed support for the continuation of a program along the lines of 
the highly successful GI bill. We support the extension of educa- 
tional benefits to veterans as long as the draft continues. We believe, 
also, that the Congress should continue the other benefits which S. 1138 
provides. 

The GI bill, including the Korean extension, has enabled approx- 
imately 9.5 million servicemen and women to get special training to 
better equip them to earn a livelihood and to catch up the years lost 
by military service. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Pardon me just a moment. Does that figure 
include veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, it does. That is the best figure I can put 
together out of the estimates I have seen. It is a sizable number and 
percentage of people in the total population of the United States. 

When President Roosevelt signed the original GI bill on June 22, 
1944, the opponents of educ: ational provisions viewed this experiment 
with alarm. But as the program developed, the experts began to see 
it ina new light. Veterans flocked not only to college campuses, but 
to technical and trade schools, to business training institutions , to on- 
farm training classes in the public schools operated in cooperation 
with existing departments of vocational agriculture and to jobs where, 
as apprentices, they could afford to learn new skills. The full 
impact of —_ GI bill can probably never be fully assessed. Public 
acceptance and approval still apparent today, however, is evidence 
that it was far mor ; successful than its most ardent supporters had 


dreamed possible. College enrollments doubled and tripled. At the 
peak of college enrollments in 1947, almost 80 percent of all male 
students were obtaining degrees—thanks to the GI bill. Among 


them were many from the farm areas of the Nation who would never 
have had the opportunity to attend college except for the assistance it 
provided. 

The cost of this program, while viewed by some as large at its be- 
ginning, has actually been a sound inv estment when consideration is 
given to the opportunity provided for 9.5 million soldier-citizens to 
make a solid contribution to the productivity and wealth of the United 
States. Federal taxes paid by these soldier-citizens on incomes re- 
sulting from increased earning power made possible by the GI bill 
training will repay the Government for the program. 

Under the GI bill more than a million veterans have studied agri- 
culture in the on-farm program. National Farmers Union maintains 
a deep and sincere interest in the continuation of this program 
for our young men who have served and continue to serve in military 
service of one kind or another. It is bec coming increasingly difficult 
for young families to become established in the business of farming. 
The kind of training and assistance given them in the on-farm train- 
ing program will mean the difference between success and failure for 
many young people who want to farm. 

In way of summary, Mr. Chairman, we see the following benefits 
in the approval of S. 1138 by the Congress: 

(1) Inequity of educational opportunity for veterans will be cor- 
rected. 

(2) Educational opportunities will result, in additional scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, thereby greatly increasing the number of 
qualified persons for jobs where current demand of industry has cre- 
ated need for further emphasis on scientific and technical training and 
education. 

(3) Opportunities for individuals to make their own choices of 
vocation assuring education and training on balance with the total 
needs of our society. 

(4) The economy of the Nation will be strengthened. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add further 


that the strengthening of the economy through education is permanent 
strengthening of the economy. 
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(5) Skills and abilities which otherwise may be lost or not used 
will be developed at every level of education. 

(6) Production increases can be expected through increased enroll- 
ment in programs of vocational education. 

(7) Voluntary enlistments for military service will increase with 
greater purpose : ‘and planning on the part of volunteers. 

(8) Cost of veterans’ educational benefits can be expected to be re- 
paid by the recipients of such assistance through additional Federal 
mcome taxes paid on additional earnings. 

(9) Labor markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained 
applicants. 

We believe that the support given similar legislation last year in 
hearings and the support that you have received in this series of 
hearings fully warrants favorable action on S. 1138. We urge you to 
act promptly to see that veterans’ benefits are provided under the GI 
bill as long as the draft continues. 

We hope that the subcommittee will act promptly to report the 
bill to the full committee, and that you will have prompt, favorable 
action by the full committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Y - noroucH. Mr. Johnson, I want to thank you for that 
statement. I also want to thank you for the work that you have 
shown in the organization of it and your point by point enumeration 
of benefits under the bill. That enumeration, of course, answered 
some objections that were made in some quarters about costs. I was 
glad to - e you consider those various economics aspects. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, the word “readjustment,” it seems to 
me, in the title of this act, ought to be changed to “equity”—“The 
Veterans’ Equity and Assistance Act.” When a young man spends 
2 years in the military service at the age at which young people today 
are called upon to do so, it seems fair that there be some provision 
made to help him make up for the time lost. One of the ways in 
which our Government can show its concern and interest in young 
people today in military service is to provide this kind of a program. 
And it is a program which everyone in the country can probably 
benefit from, and not only the people who are the direct beneficiaries 
of the assistance. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Johnson, as Coordinator of the Division 
of Legislative Services for the National Farmers Union, I do not 
know whether it has come to your attention that in previous testi- 
mony we have heard representatives of vocational training from the 
State of V’ ermont and also young farmers who have had this training 
from Virginia, one a president of a farm organization in Virginia. 
They have testified to its beneficial results for young veterans who 
come out and want to go into agriculture, but find that in modern 
agriculture it takes quite a lot to succeed. We have had quite a lot 
of testimony as to the benefits of this bill in that specific field. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we are in complete agree- 
ment with the groups that you have mentioned and the need for con- 
tinuation of the on-farm training program for veterans. In the early 
part of my career I taught vocational agriculture, and I had in each 
of the schools where I taught a program of this type. I have seen 
at first hand the great benefits which it has been to young farmers and 
veteran farmers as they worked to become established in farming. 
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It has meant a great deal in helping these young people get started 
in farming. And they face many difficulties, as you know, today, 
even more so than when I was familiar with the program. 

Senator Yarsorovcn. In some courts in east Texas, Mr. Johnson, 
I have heard the difference mentioned between the witness who was 
not on the scene and an eyeball witness. As an eyeball witness, you 
have seen this happen. 

I want to thank you for your very fine statement. It will be of help 
to the committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroven. The next witness, I believe, is Congressman 
Leonard Wolf, a Member of the Congress of the United States, a 
member of the House of Representatives from the Second District 
of Iowa. 


We welcome you here, and will be glad to have you testify. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD G. WOLF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Worr. I appreciate the opportunity to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that I came to urge you to act favorably on 
Senate 1138, but I can see I will not have any problem with you. I 
hope that other members of the committee are equally as interested. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Well, we have a clear majority of this sub- 
committee as cosponsors of this bill. We also have a clear majority 
of the whole committee as cosponsors of the bill, And we are hopeful 
of favorable action in the committees. 

Representative Wotr. I might say I intend to introduce your bill 
this afternoon in the House to complement your position. 

Senator YarroroucH. Weare glad to hear it. 

Representative Wotr. 1 might say we have special interest in such 
a bill as this, because I dare say if the granddaddy of the bill had not 
been passed into law by President Roosevelt, I would not have had a 
chance to attend college, and I like to think I am a useful citizen as 
a result of my college training. 

Now, multiply my case by 7,800,000, or over 51 percent of those 
who attended schools in this period from 1944 to 1956. The bill 
turned out 440,000 engineers, 43,000 doctors, 23,000 nurses, 113,000 
scientists, 237,000 teachers, 42,000 machinists, and 36,000 ministers. 
I am sure that over 50 percent of these people would not have gone 
to college if it had not been for the GI bill. 

America would have been a cultural and scientific desert. without 
that bill. America could well have been a place where bitter young 
men after the war with no opportunity offered to them by society 
could have formed and joined violent and totalitarian groups to vent 
their embittered feelings against our democratic society. 

So America within 10 years after the Second World War would 
have become a second-rate power, because we would not have had the 
necessary educated manpower to go forward in every field of scienti- 
fic, cultural, and business endeavor. 

zt me give you a particular individual example of who this pro- 
gram has helped and how the United States was helped because of it. 

Floyd Gould came home after 3 years overseas with no idea of 
what he wanted to do. He took a menial job in a laundry, then 
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switched to selling soap. He tried, then quit, a typing course on the 
GI bill. , 

By 1948, disgusted, he went to the VA for vocational counseling. 
When the tests showed he had an outstanding IQ and a natural 
tendency for sciences, he was enrolled in college as a GI physics 
student. 

Now, 8 years later, exlaundryman Floyd Gould has three degrees, 
including a doctor of philosophy degree. Dr. Gould is now an atomic 
physicist at the Brook Haven National Laboratory. 

Many of you will remember the honest fears of those who were 
against the GI bill. They feared that our college campuses would 
be taken over by the Federal Government, that the intellectual level 
of students would be lowered, that educational standards would be 
poor. Well, none of these things happened. The Federal Govern- 
ment did not take over our universities, the intellectual level of all 
students was improved, for the returning GI’s were serious about 
their studies. 

I know this was true in my own case. I was a little more casual 
about college when I went into service. When I came home, I was 
in a hurry to get my education and get to the serious business. 

So they set a tone of importance and meaning to college educa- 
tion which in the past, was not present. Their purpose was getting 
an education, not participating in many activities that detractec 
from education. 

Educators generally agree, as the distinguished educator, Dr. Har- 
old Hunt, has said, that— 
many veterans came to college with a deeper sense of values than those who 
came directly from high schools. Their seriousness brought good scholarship 
and a high level of achievement. 

Professors themselves were forced to revise their conception of 
teaching and their lecture notes because of the inquiring minds of 
these war veterans. These students knew too much about life to be 
satisfied by a rehash of old lecture notes of lazy professors. This, 
too, was one of the important results of the GI bill and cannot be 
underestimated, for the return of the GI shook out the intellectual 
and social cobwebs that gripped our institutions of higher learning 
for scores of years. 

Many times, Mr. Chairman, we concentrate on those activities with 
which we are unsuccessful. We are pessimistic about the decisions 
we make and the results of many of our programs for which we vote, 
but this is one program which America can point to with pride and 
say that it was an unqualified success. 

The GI bill took many of these young men, their minds half 
formed, who knew only the hard discipline of the military, who 
knew only ways of killing, and educated these men to the point 
where they became useful beings to themselves and society. 

But somehow this program was allowed to die. Despite our pious 
pronouncements on education and the lift the GI bill gave to our 
society, and despite the fact that millions continued to serve and be 
drafted into the Armed Forces, the program ended. I have always 
felt that this was a dreadful mistake and for that reason Iam going 
to support and introduce legislation similar to S. 1138. I would like 
to outline the following reasons as to why I think we should rein- 
stitute the GI bill as it pertains to education. 
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Our national security requires more educational training for our 
citizens and a greater number of young men educated in “technical 
and scientific skills. As Senator Neuberger stated in January 1956, 
“What better way, than to overhaul the Soviet Union in the prepara- 
tion of scientists, and to assure us of the other skills our civilization 
must have, than to revive the program which once increased enor- 
mously the technical and cultural training of millions of young men 
and women?” We have been bombarded since the advent of Sputnik 
about the need for skilled and trained personnel. 

I can say, Senator, that I visited Russia and saw some of their 
technical advances and some of their technical programs. I was very 
impressed. I think we have many things to reconsider. They have 
such a program par excellence compared with ours, where boys or 
girls if they have the mental ability have the opportunity to go as 
far in school as they want to go. 


What better group is there to train than that mature group of: 


young people who have served their Nation honorably. Here is a 
program where qualification and service can be rewarded to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

We must return to the notion of equality of sacrifice when we ap- 
proach the problem of service on the part of individuals for national 
defense. We draft people into the armed services; we send these 
men to faroff places; from Okinawa to West Berlin to Vietnam. We 
ask these men to serve for 2 years. We enforce long Reserve obliga- 
tions; we ask from these men great sacrifices, 

Yet there are others who have benefited from this cold-war crisis 
without any sacrifice. The great. corporations have made billions of 
dollars in pr ofits because of Government defense expenditures. These 
corporations have had tax advantage after tax advantage—such as 
removal of the excise profits tax—without anyone seriously question- 
ing the profit levels of these corporations. 

T think the last issue of the U.S. News & World Report dramat- 
ically demonstrates these facts. 

We have heaped advantage on one group in our society—the large 
corporations—a group that. already has great advantages, and de- 
manded great sacrifices from a group that ‘because of age, experience, 
and material status are naturally in an inferior position as to the hear- 
ing they get before their Government. I submit that we must help 
those who are sacrificing most in this crucial period in our history. 
That group is the young enlistee or draftee who leaves his community, 
in fact, to defend the United States. Advantage must not accrue 
only to the powerful, but it must be given as a right to the less for- 
tunate. This program will accomplish this for men formerly denied 
educational opportunities because of inadequate funds. 

As you can see, I do not agree with some in the administration who 
state that military service since January 31, 1955, has no longer been 
a sacrifice, and to say that military service is now free from risks is 
a very questionable assumption. Iam sure that this is not really the 
assumption of the Defense Department, nor do I think it is the as- 
sumption of a Congress that will spend $40 billion for defense this 
year. With treaty ‘obligations and military personnel throughout the 
world who may be involved in military crisis at any time and : any day, 
I am sure that no one can say that safety is to be found in the mili- 
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tary service. Let me conclude my remarks by listing some of the fol- 
lowing achievements which will result from passage of your bill, Mr. 
Chairman, 

1. The Nation will be able to repay those who sacrifice the most 
in a way which will be beneficial to both the individual and the society. 

2. The defense of our Nation will be strengthened because this 
bill would provide training for potential scientists, engineers, techni- 
cians, and other professional people, thus raising the technical and 
skilled levels in America up to or surpassing the ratio of such per- 
sonnel now enjoyed only by Russia. 

3. Those who benefit under this program will not only aid the so- 
ciety because of their increased educational training, but will ma- 
terially aid the coffers of the Treasury. For example, the costs of 
all aspects of the GI bill was $1414 billion, yet this entire amount will 
be repaid in full through extra income tax that these veterans pay as a 
result of their educational training. One Veterans’ Administration 
spokesman has stated that because of the extra educational training 
veterans pay a billion dollars a year more than they ordinarily would 
have paid. By 1968, the old program will be paid off in full, and after 
that the return is pure profit. Hence, we can say that the GI bill isa 
smart business investment. 

4. Enlistments in the military service will increase, too. Many 
bright young men in lower economic brackets would enter the military 
service if they were shown that the Government intended to help them 
later on in getting an education. We know from past experience that 
incentives aid enlistment—and this bill will be a truly appealing incen- 
tive. Passage of this bill will show our young men that we appreciate 
and recognize the great service they are doing for us. 

5. Finally, besides raising the standard of living and preparing our 
young people for automation by developing their technical, scientific 
and educational skills and reducing the number of unskilled, we are 
providing for an enlightened and educational citizenry. 

6. Before closing my testimony, I would like to at least mention an- 
other part of this bill which is of great importance to those of us who 
are concerned about the problem of the American farm. 

As you are well aware, the tendency toward managerial farming 
and oligopoly in farming grows greater with each succeeding day. 

Consequently, young men who are interested in farming do not feel 
that there is any reason for them to stay on the farm. They feel that 
capital is not available for them if they want to enter the life of farm- 
ing on a small but scientific and efficient level. Hence, they retreat to 
the cities, to a life that they consider second best. 

And I might tell you, Mr. Chairman, that when I returned to Iowa 
at. spring recess, to my district, I visited with many farmers. And, 
surprising as it seems, one problem that seemed uppermost in the 
minds of our senior farmers in Iowa was: “Who is to replace them ? 
Is it to be a corporation-type agriculture? Is it to be a young farmer 
recruited from their own ranks, with the help of a friendly Govern- 
ment ¢” 

In Iowa we have a situation where less than to 2 percent of the farm- 
ers today are under 30 years of age. Yet almost 50 percent are over 50. 
This is a problem that we must look at realistically, because I like to 


think that Iowa has a very great responsibility in the production of 
food for all the people. 
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Section 4 of title 38 of the code will help young people stay in farm- 
ing. It will assist eligible veterans in purchasing farm lands, live- 
stock, and machinery. This is an important aspect of this program, 
and I hope it will be strongly fesdhenctows 

In S. 1138 we are providing for a citizenry trained for freedom, 
dignity, and democracy. This, I submit, is our best weapon against 
totalitarianism—an educated and enlightened citizenry able to in- 
crease the future with increase of knowledge, understanding and skill. 
And this, I submit, was the result of the GI bill, and will be the re- 
sult of the Yarborough bill, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. You may have 
a question. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Congressman Wolf, this is a very fine state- 
ment. It will be helpful to the subcommittee, the full committee, and 
I believe will be helpful to the full Senate. 

Senator Prouty, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Proury. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
that we are always glad to see our colleagues from the House side come 
over here, particularly discussing legislation of such national propor- 
tions as this. 

We are very glad to have you and appreciate your time and effort. 

Representative Wotr. Thank you. 

May I say: I have a statement I made in regard to the extension of 
the draft. I think many statements in it are apropos to the discus- 
sion you are holding here. I would like to have it added as a part of 
my testimony to the record. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Yes, just add that to your testimony, and it 
wiil be printed in the-record. 

May I announce here that I have just received word that three 
other Members of the House—the Honorable Car] D. Perkins, Seventh 
District, Kentucky, the Honorable Merwin Coad, Sixth District, 
Towa, and the Honorable Steven V. Carter, Fourth District, lowa— 
desired to appear before the subcommittee today, but have been un- 
avoidably detained. Business on the House side, and in one case, 
illness, has prevented them from being here. 

All of these gentlemen—Congressman Perkins, Congressman Coad, 
and Congressman Carter—have submitted very fine statements in 
support of a GI bill for post-Korean veterans. I think it would be 
well to have their statements included in the record following the sup- 
plement to Congressman Wolf’s statement, which will be printed in 
the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONARD G. WOLF, DEMOCRAT, OF IOWA, BEFORE 
THE House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF THE DRAFT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Leonard Wolf, Congress- 
man from the Second District of Iowa. I thank the chairman and the committee 
for the opportunity to ampear before you in support of my amendment to H.R. 
2260. My amendment, if enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1961, the 
authority to induct persons under the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. Iam also introducing a concurrent resolution which will establish a joint 
congressional committee composed of seven Members of the Senate and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives who will undertake a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of (1) the operation of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, the Reserve programs, and the programs of procure- 
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ment of military personnel by the Armed Forces, and (2) the alternatives to 
the system of induction of civilians for military training and service as a method 
of maintaining the personnel strength requisite for national security. Now I 
should like to explain why a number of my colleagues and I question a blanket 
4-year extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been a time in our history when it was more 
important for us to be strong militarily and to have an impregnable defense 
posture. Not only is it important to the United States, but it is important to 
the entire free world. It will also demonstrate to the Communist world that 
we are constantly improving our military position. We are certain that no 
Member of Congress disagrees with the importance and necessity of our being 
militarily strong. There is, however, apparent disagreement as to how we 
should achieve and promote a defense system which will deter any would-be 
aggressor while maintaining our basic freedoms. Because of this disagreement 
it is of paramount importance that we review, reinvestigate, and reconsider 
certain of the basic assumptions inherent in our present military system. 

There is no phase of our military establishment which demands more general 
review and discussion than our military conscription system. 

Many responsible military leaders feel that the maximum strength of the 
Armed Forces cannot be maintained without the pressure of a selective service 
system. Consequently, no hasty action should be taken which would imme- 
diately end the draft. But, on the other hand, we cannot afford, either politically, 
morally, militarily, or socially, a mere blanket +year extension of the draft 
which will freeze into our military system until 1963 the present inefficiencies 
which are so much a part of the system which has come to be universal only 
in its discriminations, effective only in the perpetuation of the untested premise 
that there are no other effective alternatives to attract men to the armed 
services. I firmly believe that some of the arguments against conscription are 
so sound and raise such important questions that in the interest of both national 
security for the United States and freedom for our citizens we are forced to 
reconsider the administration request for a 4-year extension. Rather, I suggest 
a 2-year extension, during which a joint committee will, hopefully, seek rational 
alternatives to the present conscription method. 

One of the most telling points against our Selective Service System is an 
economic argument. At the present time, the Federal Government spends as 
much as $14,000 for the training of each draftee. The present high turnover 
of military personnel who are drafted constitute a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, adds to our mounting cost of national defense, and exerts an inflationary 
pressure on our whole economy. When these men leave the armed services, 
not only do millions of the taxpayers’ dollars leave the service with them, but 
the services are then faced with the task of beginning all over again with 
training green recruits. B. H. Liddell Hart, the British strategist and military 
historian, in his book “Defense of the West” argues that the cost of training 
conscripts and other costs caused by the rapid turnover of shorttime soldiers 
are not exceeded by gains in military power and military security. He states 
“conscripts cannot be trained in 18 months or 2 years to the high grade of skill 
required for modern warfare for by the time they are trained to even an em- 
ployment level, so little of their period of service remains that their employ- 
ment is bad economy.” Furthermore, conscription heavily handicaps the Regulars 
and their effective utilization for a very large proportion of them are absorbed 
directly or indirectly into the the training machine for conscripts, and in care- 
taker jobs at home and overseas. Many of the tasks which are performed by 
draftees and those who become Regulars through enlistment could very well 
be performed by civilians. For example, the Air Force put into practice a few 
years ago a project known as Project Native Son. The project called for the 
replacement of a military man by an indigenous civilian in those tasks which 
could be performed just as well by civilians. According to a report in Aviation 
Week, September 6, 1954, the Air Force was able to relieve 43,000 military 
personnel for a new combat unit through the replacement of these men with 
only 31,000 civilian foreign nationals. Clearly, if such a program can be under- 
taken abroad and be successful, an even larger program using American citi- 
zens may profitably be undertaken in the United States. At the very least a 
study should be made of the possibility. 

The Cordiner report, prepared at the request of the President, points out 
that only approximately 3 out 100 draftees reenlist after their 2-year term 
ends. Mr. Cordiner underscores Liddell Hart’s view when he states “that the 
advance in modern war technology makes it almost impossible to train a special- 
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ist in 2 years.” Mr. Cordiner also notes that these men, just at the moment they 
become useful, leave the service. This brings to mind two other important and 
enlightening statements presented in the Cordiner report. Cordiner stated, 
after talking to hundreds of enlisted men, “I found antagonism and bitterness 
over the draft. They (the men) were checking off the days until they got out. 
We must devote 25 percent of our military effort to training men who do not 
stay. The trainers are discouraged. They resemble the poor teacher whose 
every class flunks.” Furthermore, the accident rate is very high because of the 
inexperience of men who use and man intricate weapons. The Armed Forces 
themselves estimate that close to $5 billion worth of equipment has been rendered 
useless because of these inexperienced men, according to the Cordiner report. 
It is no wonder that now men who enter the 6-month program are not given 
any inkling of the use of modern weapons for fear they will damage the equip- 
ment. This, of course, raises the question of the merit of a program or system 
which now prepares men for the kind of war that was fought in 1939. 

The most obvious point made against military conscription is that it is based 
on compulsion and, therefore, is alien to American traditions because our society 
is based on the voluntary actions of free individuals. Yet we all recognize that 
during other great national emergencies democratic standards and ideals have 
had to be protected through the use of military conscription. This was accepted 
by our citizens during the Second World War because of the immediate neces- 
sity for mass armies and because conscription was universally applied. But 
under the present Selective Service System, more than one-half of the men in 
the eligible age group have, by a combination of circumstances and means, in- 
cluding deferment, been excused from any form of military service. A large 
part of the burden of conscription has fallen unfairly upon youths who for 
economic reasons are unable to obtain draft deferments. These men are those 
who cannot afford to attend college or who must postpone marriage and the 
raising of a family. It is indeed an unfortunate thing when society aids its 
young men through devious means to avoid their draft obligation. According 
to John Graham, in a study prepared for the Fund for the Republic, there are 
as many as 60 ways for a young man to fulfill his military obligation without 
actually serving his time in the draft. For example, in early 1957 the pool 
of draft age men was about 5 million, of whom 2.3 million were fathers who, 
consequently, are indefinitely deferred under draft regulations. Conscientious 
objectors are deferred; many professional athletes are disqualified because of 
physical handicaps; college students are deferred; scientists, for the most part, 
are deferred. By Executive order set forth in January 1956, men past 26 
years of age are dropped to the bottom of the draft list. This has the effect 
of releasing these men from their military obligation. I am not arguing that 
these people should not be deferred. However, it is clear that the so-called 
universality of the system is nonexistent. Married students in college often 
have children to avoid going into the draft. Those who are unable to avoid 
the draft because of economic or social circumstances are the ones who must 
enter the Army at pay rates much lower than those prevailing in civilian life, 
thereby adding to their own economic burdens and delaying their own efforts 
to overcome their relatively low economic status. 

Professor John Galbraith of Harvard has asserted that “the draft survives 
principally as a device by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve 
at less than the market rate of pay. We shift the cost of military service from 
the well-to-do taxpayer who benefits by lower taxes to the impecunious young 
draftee.” Weare willing to have quantity with the illusion of protection rather 
than quality with the reality of security. As Mr. Cordiner has pointed out in 
his now famous report, “the modern military manpower problem reduced to its 
simplest terms is one of quality rather than quantity. It is not merely a matter 
of the total number of people on hand but is much more a matter of the com- 
petence, skill, and experience of these people. The military services are not 
able at present and under present circumstances to keep.and challenge and de- 
velop the kinds of people needed for the period of time necessary for those 
people to make an effective contribution to the operation of the force.” 

There is an apparent lack of enthusiasm for the present reserve forces pro- 
gram. This is clearly understandable. New weapons have altered radically 
our national military strategy, and in so doing they have reduced our need for 
masses of military manpower. Be it right or wrong—and this question may well 
be one which would have to be reevaluated along with a basic review of our 
military manpower policies—our national military strategy now assumes that 
a major war fought with weapons of mass destruction would be brought to a 
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decision in a relatively short period of time. These weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, delivered by long range bombers and ballistics missiles, supposedly would 
render mass armies obsolete. And if mass armies will be obsolete in a future 
war, so will those reserve arms from which 6ur mass armies are built. One 
justification for large reserve forces, a justification which figures in prominence 
in the establishment of the 6-months’ program, is that in case of another Korea the 
necessary forces could be mobilized quickly from the military reserve. How- 
ever, the development and adoption of small-yield nuclear weapons for tactical 
use have supposedly led the Department of Defense and the administration to 
conclude that even in limited war modern technology reduces the need for 
masses of men. Even if this is not true, can it be honestly said by anyone in 
the military that the 6-month program as it is presently constituted gives the 
enlisted man enough opportunity and training in the use of nuclear weapons 
so that he would be combat ready in such a war? 

Do any of us hive any illusions about a 6-month Reserve program or the Air 
Force 10-week training? Does anyone believe that these men are learning what 
must be learned about complex weapons and weapons systems which are neces- 
sary in either a tactical war or a total war? It would be impossible to teach 
these men in such a short time and have them of use to our national security. 
Here is an example of what I mean. Writing in “The Nation,” May 10, 1958, 
Eric Pearl, a veteran of the 6-month program, states: “I was to learn nothing 
more than how to turn a radio on and how to shut one off, turn it on, shut it off, 
on, off. It required simulation, dedication, and no skill. I couldn’t help shar- 
ing the guilt of my superiors for having let me get away with all this; and as 
I used to sit and look about my classroom at the many B.A.’s, and M.A.’s, and 
LL. B.’s who were turning on and shutting off their radios, or as I looked 
through the window at the even greater number who were policing the area 
outside I could not stop myself from thinking of what a waste of talent it 
all was.” 

After all, not much can be accomplished in 10 weeks. 6 months, or 2 years 
when one considers the bewildering complexities of modern military technology, 
especially when the men in the program, both teachers and trainees, have no 
interest or intention of staying in the service. As the great historian Walter 
Millis has stated, and as was underscored at these hearings a few days ago by 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, “if we ever mobilized 37 infantry and armored divisions en- 
visaged by the 1955 Reserve Act it seems most unlikely that we could transport 
or supply them over railways, through ports and across beaches smoldering 
and radioactive from the nuclear fires. The ground soldier is thought of today 
primarily as an instrument for limited or brush-fire wars: as such, he is 
scarcely any longer a ground soldier but must be air transportable, which limits 
his numbers severely. Military men now pretty generally believe that any 
major war will have to be fought to the end with whatever was ready at the 
beginnings—and that means combat ready. If we should again be required to 
mobilize great masses of manpower, comparable to the 15 million men raised 
in 1941-45, most of them would have to be trained to complex technical skills 
not usually acquired from the kind of training one gets in boot camp or in 
National Guard and Reserve units.” 

An argument which must be examined and met through extended study is the 
notion that the draft laws encourage enlistments in branches of services other 
than the Army. Although there are no clear answers to this as yet, I have 
certain comments about this. One might conjecture and feel reasonably safe 
in stating that those men who enlist in other services in order to avoid the 
draft will not reenlist after their 3-year period. We may find a clue for stating 
this in the fact that many college students enter ROTC in order to escape being 
enlisted men. However, at least 73 percent of those in ROTC programs quit 
the minute their compulsory tour of duty is up. This, in itself, is a shocking 
thing. Hundreds of boys who enter officer training programs are there for no 
other reason than they do not want to lead an enlisted man’s life. Is this the 
way to develop dedicated, thoughtful, and responsible military leaders? Just as 
some men enter ROTC programs to escape being enlisted men, so it is that other 
men enter 3-year enlisted programs and leave them after 3 years to escape Army 
service for 2 years. This is supported, for example, by the fact that only 8 
percent of first-term enlistees reenlisted in 1955. If this is true, the Army may 
well ask itself whether its contention is more sophistic than sound for, again, 
it is questionable whether 3-year enlistees are so much better than 2-year 
draftees, when you recognize that 3-year men aren’t staying either. If it is not 
the case, then one of our basic reasons for continuing the draft is unsound. 
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Finally, there is the question of individual liberty which must be considered. 
In a democracy and especially in the United States, we try to protect as many 
voluntary actions on the part of the individual as is conceivably possible while 
guaranteeing a well-ordered and secure society. In the past, war has made it 
necessary to suspend, in part, the voluntary aspect of our society. .We are still 
doing this in our draft system; not as a result of the pressures of war but 
because of what might be a fundamental fear in actually facing up to the weak- 
ness of our present military system. This kind of fear, I need not tell you, 
could lead to the ultimate decline of the entire free world. Furthermore, it 
should be made clear that each time we suspend a voluntary action of an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals, without examining closely whether or not we 
have to suspend the voluntary action, we are destroying that which has made the 
American form of government unique among nations. To arguments of this 
kind can be added many others. For example, it can hardly be expected that 
men living in a free and voluntary society who are forced involuntarily into 
military life for a fixed period of time will, by and large, be deeply motivated 
to give their best efforts while they wear a uniform, especially when there is no 
apparent reason for their being in uniform, when the tasks they perform have 
no relation to modern warfare. As Maj. Gen. Harold R. Maddux, who directs 
the Defense Department’s Division of Manpower Requirements, said in May 
1958, “* * * We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade a mili- 
tary career in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change with huge num- 
bers of men compelled to serve against their will.” 

John Graham has pointed out, “uncertainties about the draft make it im- 
possible for young men to plan ahead and, as a result, discourage them from 
getting the advanced training in the sciences or professions that the country 
is needing increasingly.”’ The feeling of loss, of insecurity, and uselessness is 
compounded for thousands and thousands of young men who are already caught 
up with the bewildering and perplexing problems of adolescence and young adult- 
hood. In brief, there are many political, economic, and strategic reasons for 
believing that our Nation’s military manpower problems would be solved best 
bv the abolition of conscription and by reliance on a highly trained, highly 
skilled, and well-paid army. The Cordiner report has recommended some ways 
in which such an army might be brought into existence. This report, however, 
did not adequately consider the problem of attracting men into service through 
higher incentives. It did suggest that a complete analysis and investigation be 
undertaken for the increase in quantity and quality of housing for military men 
and their families. The committee also urged more study of fringe benefits 
which would play an important role in maintaining and attracting a high 
calibre of men who would stay in the service for a longer period than either 2 or 
3 years. It should be noted that when Congress increased the fringe benefits 
for members already in the armed services in 1955-56 the reenlistment rate 
climbed 10 percent or almost twice the reenlistment level of the previous year. 
This certainly suggests that even more use of fringe benefits and incentives will 
attract and keep the kind of men necessary to protect the free world. 

Clearly, the Cordiner report represents only a beginning of the studies which 
must be made before it is feasible to abolish conscription—as inefficient and 
inequitable as it may be. However, the Cordiner report shows that it is high 
time that we agree to reexamine all of the premises upon which our conscrip- 
tion method is based. Our greatest need with respect to national military man- 
power policy is a full-scale review of the problems, alternatives, and solutions 
which relate to this vital national security issue. This must be made lest we drift 
with the compounding errors and inequities of our conscription policies. 

Consequently, Iam suggesting in a concurrent resolution, that it is the respon- 
sibility and policy of the Congress to use all means possible to better provide for 
the common defense through the modernization of our military system in a man- 
ner calculated to promote maximum freedom for the individual and greater 
national security for the society. It can best do this through the establishment 
of a joint congressional committee which will review our conscription methods 
and possible alternatives to it during the next 18 months. This committee, I 
hope, will be comprised of members of the great Armed Services Committee of 
the House and Senate, the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, members of the Science and Astro- 


nautics Committee of the House and Senate, and the Appropriations Committee 
of the House and Senate. 


> 
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In conjunction with my proposed committee, I am asking that the present 
Selective Service and Reserve Forces Act be extended for only 2 years, during 
which time this committee will be able to delve deeply and comprehensively 
into the manifold problems of our present military system. Then after a thor- 
ough study of the recommendations of this committee we can decide on whether 
or not the draft is to be extended or whether there are better alternatives to it. 

I thank this committee for the time given to me; and I thank especially the 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Vinson, for his help and understanding. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cart D. Perkins 7TH Dist., Ky., BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I know that the members of this 
committee are hard pressed for time to complete their heavy schedule of hear- 
ings. I will not impose on your hospitality in inviting me to testify this 
morning. 

I simply want to add my voice to those of many of my colleagues in both 
House and Senate who feel as I do: That so long as our young people are 
forced to interrupt their education and training to serve in the Armed Forces, 
they should be entitled to receive the education and training benefits we have 
been granting to veterans since 1945. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will favorably report legislation to con- 
tinue the educational benefits provisions of the GI bill so long as compulsory 
military service is a part of our national life. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. MERWIN Coan, oF Iowa, IN Support oF GI BILL For Post- 
KOREAN VETERANS, BEFORE THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a great honor for me to appear 
before you, and I appreciate the opportunity you have afforded me to come to 
“the other side of the Capitol” and present my statement in support of legisla- 
tion to establish a GI bill for post-Korean veterans. 

I have previously testified in Senate hearings in support of cutting the 8-year 
period during which our young men are normally subjected to the draft under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act. It is my sincere and honest 
opinion we are unnecessarily adding to the uncertainties of the future of our 
American youth by allowing outdated wartime conscription laws to remain on 
the books, and if we determine that this is essential to the defense of this 
great Nation, which we have, we then must make every effort to at least offer 
to these young men who stand trained and ready to fight for our beloved free- 
dom a similar program of readjustment assistance which was given to their 
older brothers and sisters as veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. 

No one can come forth and honestly say that these young men are receiving 
adequate compensation for their part in our national defense program. The 
Army requires their presence without regard to their own plans for their 
future. 

Today’s GI is required to live how he is told, go where he is told, and do 
what he is told. The only difference between his service and that of his older 
brother is that now he only shoots at targets instead of men; and I say, thank 
God for that difference. 

Yet, it is this very difference that would be used to defeat this legislation. It 
is the singular fact that these young men are serving our country during just 
a cold war that seems to dull the logical thinking of those who would allow our 
+I readjustment programs to lapse and make no effort to provide for similar 
assistance to the young men who have served our country since the end of hos- 
tilities in Korea. ™ 

I say this is a gross injustice to our American youth, and every effort should 
be made to correct the inequity created by compulsory conscription. 

The four major provisions of the bill now under consideration offer, in my 
judgment, programs by which an average ex-GI can, through his own initiative, 
regain a place in civilian life and engage in the normal pursuits of a citizen of 
a great country at peace with the world. 
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There is no question of the advantages of education and vocational training, 
both to the veteran and to the country. We know the need and value of higher 
education * * * we know the need and value of job training to provide trained 
technicians for tomorrow’s world. We know that this assistance would educate 
and train men who might not otherwise have such an opportunity. Thus, it is 
abundantly evident that enactment of this provision would not only be beneficial] 
to the veteran, but also would be to the great advantage of the country as well. 

Rehabilitation training for disabled veterans is no less important in peace- 
time than in wartime. Service-connected disability cases cannot be overlooked 
or written off as regrettable. Every reasonable effort should be made to aid the 
disabled veteran to overcome his disability handicap and take his place as a pro- 
ductive member of society. The provision providing loan assistance to post- 
Korean veterans would give these ex-GI’s opportunities to buy homes and farm 
lands, livestock, and other items to be used in farming operations. To illustrate 
the impact of the GI loan program in my State of Lowa under the previous pro- 
grams, there were 63,335 home loans made which totaled nearly $459 million 
and 5,534 farm loans totaling nearly $20 million. Needless to say, these loans 
have been of great benefit to the individual veterans who received them, as well 
as an asset to the economy of the State. 

The readjustment benefits of $100 mustering out pay for qualified veterans are 
self evident. The payment provides an incentive to turn in a good performance 
record prior to discharge, and assists the ex-GI to return to his normal civilian 
pursuits with a certain measure of security and independence. 

All in all, these four features of the legislation under consideration are, in my 
opinion, minimum benefits to which qualified post-Korean veterans are entitled. 

It is my hope that you will report this measure, S. 1138, out of your committee 


at an early date, with a full recommendation that this bill be enacted into our 
law. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. STEVEN V. CARTER BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE ON S. 1138 


Mr. Chairman, permit me to express my deep appreciation to the members of 
this subcommittee in allowing me to make a statement here today. I am a mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the other House of Congress and con- 
sequently have a tremendous interest in legislation such as is being considered 
here today. Furthermore, I have a bill somewhat similar to the bill being dis- 
cussed here today under preparation which I hope to introduce in the near 
future. 

As you are fully aware, there are a considerable number of bills which propose 
to extend veterans benefits for a period commensurate with that of national 
conscription, and these bills ordinarily differ from one another only in minor 
details. In a piece of legislation such as we are considering here, the issues 
are simple and clearly drawn. There are few sideways and byways which need 
to be explored before reaching the final conclusion. The proposition here is 
simply this: Since we are conscripting the youth of this Nation for service in 
the Armed Forces of our country, since we are demanding a period of time out 
of their lives during the formative years, is it not proper that we assist these 
young men after they have rendered service to their country, in gaining an edu- 
eation or pursuing a livelihood? To my way of thinking, Mr. Chairman, one is 
either for legislation of this type or one is against it. I personally am very 
much in favor of it and earnestly urge this committee to report favorably on 
this bill. 

I could speak of the tremendous benefits that have been bestowed upon our 
society by past achievements of our veterans under the GI bill, but these :ccom- 
plishments are fully appreciated by the members of this subcommittee. I would, 
however, venture the observation that, were it possible to place a dollars-and- 
cents evaluation upon the good done for the American people by this type of 
legislation, I sincerely believe the value would far exceed our most imaginative 
estimates. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, is an investment in people, generally speaking, 
our young people, and I consider this to be an investment in the greatest na- 
tional resource that we have. It may well be possible that from the group of 
young men and women yet to be educated under the GI bill and which, without 
this opportunity would never get an education, may come the great leaders of 
tomorrow. If such a bill should educate a group from which just five or, if he 
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were, say, a President or a Secretary of State, even one great national leader for 
this country in the next generation, who could say that it wasn’t well worth it? 
The fact is that such legislation could make possible the education of many such 
leaders. 

Again, let me commend this piece of legislation to the members of this sub- 
committee, and again please accept my appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear here today. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The next witness is Mr. James G. Larki 

Senator Y The next wit Mr. J G. Larkin, 
Director of Veterans’ and Selective Service Center, Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Mr, Larkin, you may proceed. 

Mr. Larkin, since the hearing opened we have been joined by Sena- 
tor Prouty of Vermont. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. LARKIN, DIRECTOR OF VETERANS’ 
AND SELECTIVE SERVICE CENTER, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Larxry. Mr. Chairman, my name is Greg Larkin and for the 
= 11 years I have been Director of Veterans’ and Selective Service 

\ffairs for Boston University. I am also responsible for all con- 
tracts which provide for enrollment of members of the Armed Forces 
in the university. 

Boston University’s present enrollment consists of approximately 
10,300 full-time students and an additional 18,000 on a part-time basis. 

Boston University enrolled 36,000 students under the World War II 
GI bill. Our maximum enrollment was 9,800—that was in September 
1947. We have enrolled approximately 15,000 or 16,000 students un- 
der the Korean bill and, in the current term, we have about 2,300 vet- 
erans; 1,500 full time and 800 on a part-time basis. 

I would like to say right here that in the position as director of vet- 
erans’ affairs, all major problems that any veteran may have, or any 
student, in regard to Selective Service, are referred to me. 

Veterans have proven to be better than average students and, as 
you may know, many of our colleges and univ ersities made a special 
effort. to assist them in attaining their educational objectives. Bos- 
ton University, for example, granted one-half tuition scholarships 
when the GI bill ended in July 1956. This enabled more than 450 
World War II veterans to complete their programs. The one-half 
tuition privilege was not terminated until January 31,1959. We have 
had about 2. 300 to 2,500 students draft-deferred each term for a 
number of years. This figure is dropping sharply due to the limited 
requirements of the Armed Forces and last month we suggested to our 
students that they consider delaying a request for student deferment 
until the need becomes apparent. 

One year ago, I prepared and distributed thousands of copies of a 
short statement explaining why I believe the educational benefits of 
the Korean bill should be reactiviated. This statement is entitled, 
“Federal Scholarships and Who Earns Them” and, to a great extent, 
is based on opinions I have dev yo as a result of 11 years of ex- 
perience in my present position. I should appreciate the privilege 
of reading this statement at this time. 


The 85th Congress had a bill in committee which would have reactivated 
Public Law 550, the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1955, the date following its termination. 
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This statement is sent out in an effort to interest people throughout 
the country who should be interested in securing the benefits of this 
bill for others. 

Senator YarsoroucH. So you have been working actively to bring 
about a climate of public opinion that would be conducive to passage 
of the GI bill for post-Korean veterans. 

Mr. Larkin. I ae sent out at least 10,000 of these statements, and 
covering letters, in the past year. In fact, last week I sent out 700, 
so I have been quite active. 

So I will read the statement. 

This important bill which would have provided educational assist- 
ance for those young men and women who entered active duty in the 
Armed Forces “subsequent to January 31, 1955, was allowed to die a 
quiet death, without protest, despite the fact that our need for trained 


men is greater than it has been at any time in our history. Why was. 


this bill allowed to die? Was this Congress unaware of our country’s 
needs and the remarkable progress of higher education in Russia? 
Why are those serving with the Armed Forces since February 1, 1955, 
denied educational assistance ? 

The limited information made public suggests that it was due to 
lack of interest on the part of our veterans’ organizations, educators, 
members of the armed services, their families, and the public. No 
action was taken at that time to reactivate the Korean bill, although 
detailed statistics of Russian school enrollments, curricula, and the 
rapid progress of Russian education programs have been available 
since 1953, and pores earlier. 

Then the day of Sputnik I dawned on America and overnight many 
educators and politicians painted a frightening picture of how far 
behind Russia we are—how we must have trained personnel—how 
desperately we need immediate and extensive Federal scholarships to 
provide for higher education and indicated that these scholarships are 
necessary to help maintain the national health, safety, and interests 
of our country. But, who earns these scholarships? Are the educa- 
tional benefits of those who serve in the Armed Forces to be ignored 
and set aside in favor of those who are excused from military service ? 
Are they to be penalized for serving their country? Does anyone sug- 
gest that those serving in the Armed Forces are less talented than those 
who are excused? Fortunately, statistics showing the extent to which 
the Korean bill is being used to pursue programs of higher education 
dispel this idea. 

In April 1956, 4144 million Korean veterans were eligible for school- 
ing. One and one-half million, or one-third of them had entered train- 
ing. Fifty-one percent, or 765, 000 of those who entered training en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning; 10 percent in graduate level 
programs. 

Of the 15,400,000 World War IT veterans, 7,800,000, or 51 percent 
entered training. Only 29 percent of this group trained in colleges 
and universities, whereas 51 percent of the Korean veterans who have 
entered training enrolled in higher education—an increase of approxi- 
mately 22 percent in the proportion electing college level training. 

One-third of the Korean veterans enrolled in professional, techno- 
logical, or semiprofessional studies, although only one-tenth of the 
total male labor force is employed in these same occupations. Since 
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these are the fields in which we have serious shortages of trained 
personnel, this record strongly suggests that our veterans were aware 
of our country’s future needs years ahead of the day Sputnik I drew 
the attention of Congress and many educators to this problem. Re- 
cently, enrollments under the Korean bill passed the 2 million mark. 
Since these enrollment figures were obtained from a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Information Bulletin dated June 28, 1956, it is reason- 
able to assume they may now have increased by 25 ‘percent, 

The Selective Service System is truly selective. Each young man 
inducted into the armed services actually serves for several others 
who, for acceptable reasons, are excused from all active duty. In 
addition the minor ity who serve may be required, upon release from 
active duty, to serve e 2 additional years in the Active Reserve, plus 2 
years in the Inactive Reserve, depending upon the extent of their 
active duty. Further, in the event of a national emergency, it is 
logical that these trained men will be the first called to active duty. 
Year after year, the enlistee or inductee continues to serve for the 
many who are excused. The time spent in the service of their country 
should not be a time of lost opportunity, nor a time when educational] 
advancement is denied and delayed without hope of recovery. There- 
fore, it is our duty to recognize these young men. 

It should then be our recommendation and earnest plea that Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress, as amended, the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, be reactivated as of February 1, 1955, the date 
following its termination, and remain in full effect as long as it is 
necessary to draft our young people for active duty with the armed 
services. 

It should also be recommended that Public Law 550 be amended to 
provide that those having completed 2 or more years of active duty 
shall be eligible for the educational benefits provided by this act, and 
retain eligibility as long as they remain on active duty. Further, that 
upon release from active duty, they will have 3 years in which to 
initiate or recommence a program, and 8 years to complete their 
programs. 

Time has proven the Korean bill to be administratively and educa- 
tionally sound, and reactivation of this program is the fair and logical 
way in which to reduce the shortages in highly trained personnel and 
should receive the support of Congress, veterans’ organizations, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, their families, the general public, and our 
educators. 

Our colleges and universities have had almost 14 years of business 
association with the Veterans’ Administration. It has been a reward- 
ing association. We know that agency to be an efficient and capable 
administrator of the veterans’ educational programs. It is important 
to the taxpayer, those entitled to the tanta ¢ of the Korean bill, and 
our schools that the highly trained and experienced personnel of the 
Veterans’ Administration continue to be responsible for Federal edu- 
cational programs. 

Who do you believe deserves a Federal scholarship? Shall it be the 
young men who serve and earn the scholarships, or those who are ex- 
cused? Should the men who remain on active duty be penalized and 
denied these educational benefits? The colleges and universities will 
be filled. Who will occupy the seats? The decision is yours. 
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Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. I should be 
pleased to answer any questions. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Larkin, for this statement. 

Senator Prouty, do you have any questions? 

Senator Proury. Mr. Larkin, just one question. 

Are you associated with Boston Univers ity? That is, are you em- 
ployed by the university ? 

Mr. Larkin. Yes, sir, I am Director of Veterans’ Affairs, Selective 
Service Affairs, and handle all contracts between the armed services 
and the university, and I am also director of personnel. 

Senator Provry. I think that was a very able and worthwhile state- 
ment. 

Mr. Larry. I would like to call the attention of the committee, if I 
may, to one or two points here, points which I believe to be important. 
I have spent a great deal of time trying to determine what the exact 
ratio is, how many do serve on active duty and how many are ex- 
cused. It isa very difficult thing to do. 

I notice here in the record of the hearings of last year Mr. Charles 
H. Donnelly, who is senior specialist in the national defense. I men- 
tion this, because I base my argument here pretty much on this point. 
Mr. Donnelly had this to say in his letter to the committee : 

As will be explained, an accurate answer at this time is hardly possible. 
However, my conclusion is that at present nearly 4 men in 10 reaching age 26 
will escape active military service, and within the next 3 years, beginning about 
the end of fiscal year 1959, the percentage of those who will not have served 
in the armed services will have increased substantially. 

I have additional figures here from a Selective Service Bulletin. I 
have spent a great deal of time trying to decipher these and under- 
stand them, and as nearly as I can make out, they indicate that two 
out of three do not serve. 

Senator Proury (presiding pro tempore). Would you like to have 
that made part of the record ? 

Mr. Larkin. I would be very glad to submit this, although it is my 
only copy. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to one or two 
points here, if I may. 

A serious problem for the armed services—I think they would favor 
this bill much more if something could be done to change the reading 
right here. The man on active duty would be eligible after such date 
until his first discharge or release from active service succeeding such 
date. That is the date anticipated in 1963. I believe the wording of 
that and of the previous bill should be that the man who is in active 
duty on that date wi!l retain his eligibility as long as he stays on 
active duty. 

You take your enlisted men. Let us take the present bill. When 
January 31, 1955, went by, say a man had reenlisted on March 1 of 
1955, and he went to Japan and reenlisted for 3 years. And many 
of them were talked into doing so. The 21 men had lost their eligi- 
bility. They were talked into reenlisting. That was a voluntary act 
on their part. They had reenlisted. But their 3 years in which to 
initiate a program started from that date. And by the time they got 
back completely to 3 years and back to Boston University, they did 
not have 1 day of entitlement. The way this reads, it simply en- 
courages them to leave the Armed Forces, when many of them would 
stay if it was from their last discharge. 
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Senator Provry. I think that isa very good point. 

Mr. Larkin. The second thing that is causing considerable dif- 
ficulty in regional offices, penalizing many graduate students, is the 
change of course. The change of course program has worked out 
very well with one or two serious faults. One of them, for example: 
A graduate student completed 6 credit hours in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School towards an M.A. degree. Then he transferred to an- 
other school, maybe Boston University. He must be granted more 
than half of that credit. And if that happens, that man loses his full 
entitlement for one 3-hour course that he could have made up very 
asily, 

Now, the reason he loses entitlement is because regional offices are 
not granted any leeway or any room for their own judgment. They 
are right there with the problem. They are good people. But they 
are restricted to the regulation, which says “more than half.” So the 
man, although he is only losing three credits, also loses his bill. 

The second serious point I have had happen twice. Somewhere in 
the bill it should state that high-school training or completion of high- 
school points or completion ‘of requirements “for the State board of 
education so that the student may be granted an equivalency certifi- 

cate should not be considered as training within the bill. That is, a 
man sets up an identified objective of a B.S. degree. He must com- 
plete certain high-school points. He completes those points. Then 
they have this identified objective. So before he starts any program 
after leaving high school, he changes the name of that objective from 
B.S. to a certificate. He has made a change in course, although he 
shortened his program by 2 full years and lost no credit whatsoever. 
I have a boy now who has never taken any course but the courses in 
the field of technology. But he did go from high school and changed 
from B.S. to a certificate, and he changed his course. It just doesn’t 
make sense. But the regional office cannot make exceptions. 

Without any help from anyone, and not knowing what he was do- 
ing—and I say that because it is so in many cases—he put down “B.S. 
degree.” Somebody : said, “Put down a B.S. degree.” He knows little 
about a B.S. degree. But it cost him his change in course. 

Senator Proury. It is very helpful to have you appear before us. 

The counsel has a question he would like to ask you. 

Mr. Brackwett. Mr. Larkin, in regard to the last situation which 
you described, in connection with the change of course provisions, I 
would call attention to the change of course provisions in this bill, 
which I believe eliminates the last of the several inequities you referred 
to this morning. I would ask you at the close of this hearing to 
examine that in 1 light of your own experience and advice the subecom- 
mittee whether you believe we have succeeded in eliminating that par- 
ticular inequity. The subcommittee has that problem in mind. The 
draftsmen of the bill had it in mind and did attempt to correct that 
situation. 

Mr. Larkin. Do Lhave that information, sir? 

Mr. Buackwe tt. I will give you the specific citation in the bill at 
the close of the hearing. 

Now, in regard to the point you mention concer ning the desirability 
of continuing eligibility of men while still in service: You are aware, 


are you not, “that a commissioned officer is not confronted with that 
problem ? 
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Mr. Larkin. That is right. 

Mr. Biackwe tu. Because a commissioned officer does not serve 
successive reenlistments, but serves a continuing period of service, only 
ended by a resignation, a retirement, or in any event a single separa- 
tion. The delimiting periods do not begin running against him until 
his final separation from service. 

Mr. Larkin. That is correct. The commissioned officer is protected. 
Enlisted personnel are not. 

Mr. Biackwe.t. Then it is your point that the enlisted personnel 
should be placed on the same basis as commissioned officers in regard 
to this issue ? 

Mr. Larkin. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Proury. I would like to ask just one more question, Mr. 
Larkin. 

Those of us on the Senate side serve on so many subcommittees: 
that we are running back and forth and cannot always attend each 
one. 

Do you know what the estimated cost of this program would be if 
it were to be approved by Congress ? 

Mr. Larkin. The estimated cost of the new program ? 

Senator Prouty. Yes. 

Mr. Larkin. No. I do not have any figures, and I do not know 
that any figures have been prepared. There would be a number of 
problems. I think one of them has been knocked out already. Some 
are going to be asked for reimbursement—those who have paid their 
own way and then become eligible. You would have a big load com- 
ing in, the backlog back to 1955. Then, of course, it would slow down. 

I believe that the year for year cost of this program, once that 
backlog moved out of the way, would be approximately just what it 
is now. And the Korean veteran enrollment has settled down to 
rather a low figure. 

The reason I put it at a low figure: Your colleges today are already 
filled. 

This bill—of course, I know not too many people in education agree 
with this statement I am going to make—passing this bill would not 
necessarily overcrowd our colleges. I believe we all are aware that 
a group as large as 45 percent in student bodies across the country 
fail to get into the junior year. I suspect that we could very well, 
by modern testing techniques, eliminate many of that group in the 
interest of the student eliminated, and select from the new GI group 
the more talented students, those that they can be sure will finish 
a 4-year program, and try to direct those among the 45 percent group 
into 2-year programs that they can finish successfully, so that they 
can go out looking for jobs and say, “I have completed an associate 
degree successfully,” instead of to continue looking for a job with 
a record showing they have flunked from a 4-year program into which 
they never should have been accepted. 

Senator Proury. Thank you very much, Mr. Larkin. 

(Mr. Larkin subsequently submitted the following news release is- 
sued by the University of Massachusetts :) 


AmMBERST, June 25.—Veterans continue to show a high degree of scholastic 
achievement at the University of Massachusetts, a survey by George E. Emery, 
veterans’ coordinator, shows. 
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With veterans accounting for 38 percent of the men graduating, 63 percent of 
honor graduates were veterans. 

All three men receiving B.A. degrees magna cum laude in the College of Arts 
and Sciences were veterans. Of the nine men graduating cum laude, six were 
veterans. In the same college, of the four men receiving B.S. degrees, magna 
cum laude, one was a veteran. Of the four men graduating cum laude, three 
were veterans. 

Two veterans received the highest honors granted in the College of Agricul- 
ture, both magna cum laude. Of the three men receiving cum laudes, one was 
a veteran. 

Veterans took three of the six cum laude degrees granted to men in the School 
of Business Administration. 

In the School of Engineering, a veteran earned the only cum laude in chemical 
engineering; all three magna cum laude electrical engineering degrees were 
earned by veterans and of the nine cum laude degrees granted in electrical engi- 
nering, six were earned by veterans. In mechanical engineering, the three magna 
cum laude degrees were earned by veterans and of the four cum laudes, three 
were veterans. 

In the division of physical education, the two cum laude degrees were earned 
by veterans. 

Of the 32 undergraduate men elected to the honor society, Phi Kappa Phi, 21 
were veterans. Of the 11 men elected to Sigma Xi, honorary scientific society, 7 
were veterans. 

Departmental honors were awarded to 14 men; of these 6 were veterans. 


The subcommittee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. 
(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene Thursday morning, May 7, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 4282, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding) and Williams. 

Also present: Senators Morse and Randolph, members of the com- 
mittee, and Senators Sparkman of Alabama, Kuchel of California; 
and Representative Meyer of Vermont. 

Committee staff member present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
of the subcommittee. 


Senator YArsoroucn. The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
come to order. 


This is the concluding session in a series of public hearings on S. 


1188, to provide educational and other readjustment assistance to 


post-Korean veterans, and on 8. 270 and 8S. 930, to provide educa- 
tional assistance alone to post-Korean veterans, and 8. 1050 to pro- 
vide educational assistance to orphans of post-Korean veterans. 

The first witness this morning is Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, one of the sponsors of S. 1138. 

Senator Sparkman, we appreciate your action in taking time from 
your busy schedule to come here and testify for this legislation. I 
don’t think there is any man in the Senate who has a more intimate 
knowledge of the problem than you. 

I recall all of the fine things I have heard about your service in the 
House in being one of the draftsmen of the GI bill of World War II 
that first enacted into law a comprehensive bill for veterans instead 
of pensions, a concept that enabled them to increase their earnings 
while they were young. 

I want to congratulate you on having the convictions to be one of 
the authors of that first GI bill for World War II which has done so 
much for this country. 

We have heard a lot during these hearings about how much it has 
helped not merely those veterans, but it has helped the country, be- 
cause out of the more than 15 million veterans, 7,800,000 took train- 
ing. I don’t know whether those figures will be in your statement or 
whether you had those figures or not. But under the legislation you 
sponsored and were so largely responsible for, 7,800,000 Americans 
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got educational training. Twenty-nine percent or 2,340,000 of them 
in college. And the other 71 percent hadn’t finished high school; it 
was either subcollege or vocational education. 

And then, of course, the Korean GI bill was based on your legisla- 
tion. And now, this bill that we have introduced together is based on 
your idea of World War II of doing something to enable these vet- 
erans to make better citizens, have better incomes, better homes, better 
businesses, and better themselves and the country. 

With your distinguished background in leadership for the veterans 
of this country, it is a particular pleasure to invite you to these hear- 
ings and to hear your testimony. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SPARKMAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator SparKMAN. I do have those figures in my statement to 
which you referred: the very fine results of the training program that 
was enacted into law back in—if I remember correctly it was in 1944, 
the GI bill of rights, a very comprehensive bill. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I enjoy thinking back over how this 
thing grew. You know, it didn’t come just all at once. I served on 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House all through World War 
II, I was chairman of the Subcommittee on Pay and Allowances. 
And I was the author of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act, 
which I am sure you knew something about during World War II. 

Senator YArsoroucH. Let me interrupt you a minute. 

While I was in service, and owing a mortgage on my home, I de- 
ferred those principal payments during my period of overseas service. 
I was beneficiary of that act. 

I want to thank you for that. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I may say in that connection that I believe no 
bill was ever offered to Congress that had more thorough preparation 
than that particular bill. It was a difficult job to write a bill that 
would give full coverage to the people in the service and yet be con- 
stitutional. 

I have a prepared statement. I shall give the gist of it, but I won’t 
take the time of the committee to read it. 

But I hope that the full statement will be printed as if I had stuck 
strictly to the manuscript. 

Senator YarsorouGH. It will be printed. 

Senator SparkMAN. When I was given the job of heading up the 
committee to write the legislation on the Soldiers and Sailors Relief 
Act, I saw that it was going to be a very complex and difficult job. 
So I asked the Legislative Liaison Section of the Defense Department 
. assign a fulltime legal member to our subcommittee. And that was 

one. 

Our subcommittee met and discussed the general principle, what we 
wanted. I:told this legal member that we wanted to go just as far 
as we could and still be constitutional. And I asked him to go over 
to the law library and to read every case that had ever been decided by 
the Supreme Court from the Revolutionary War right down to date. 
And I think that was done. I think we had a complete briefing. 
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We decided the general pattern of what we wanted. Then we 
started working. We worked I guess 3 months on study and prepara- 
tion of the bill. I think it paid off. 

I believe you would be interested to know that the different phases 
of the bill have gone to the Supreme Court probably two dozen times 
without a single reversal. Every single provision that has been car- 
ried to the Court has been sustained. And I have naturally received 
a great deal of gratification from recalling that. 

Now, with reference to the Ci vill ox rights, that bill, of course, 
when it was finally put in its overall form and enacted, came out of 
the Veterans’ Committee of the House of Representatives. But it 
started in this way: 

Time came that many of the boys were getting out of the service 
from time to time because of disability or various things that gave 
them cause to be discharged; but the time came that we set up the 
rotation policy. 

Then we started getting them back from the services in big num- 
bers and we got worried as to employment for them. And then the 
time came when we could see that the end of the war was approach- 
ing so far as Europe was concerned, and that great numbers of men 
would be coming home. We were fearful of what the economic con- 
sequences might be. 

You may recall that some of the outstanding economists of the 
country predicted that we would have as many as 8 million unem- 
ployed as a result of the boys coming back and of shutting down or 
terminating many of the war contracts, and we started working try- 
ing to find means to absorb some of that shock. 

The very first thing was under the pay and allowances provisions, 
» termination pay. That was really the beginning of the whole 
thing. 

Then we started developing different phases of the program, until 
finally the comprehensive measure which became known as the GI 
bill of rights was enacted into law. And it was done primarily to 
take care of this unemployment shock. 

We realized that boys who had been out of school for several years 
might not want to go back to school. Boys that had been in employ- 
ment would come back and see their fellow employees advanced far 
beyond what their level was. And they might not be able to fit back 
into the groove. And so it was that we worked out these various 
programs. 

By the way, I think it is an interesting commentary that about the 
time the boys got back in great numbers there was a very interesting 
article that ran in one of our national magazines, one of our best 
known magazines, telling what a flop the educational and training 
program was; that the boys were simply not taking advantage of it and 
not going back to school. The print was hardly cold until the educa- 
tional program began to take hold. And we know what a tremendous 
job it did, as you pointed out; 7,800,000 took advantage of it. I 
don’t think there is any question but what it was a mighty contribut- 

ing factor toward sustaining our economic stability during that 
time. I could go on and elaborate on that. But I will not. 

With reference to this bill, Mr. Chairman, which I like to call the 
cold-war GI bill, I would like to bring out just a few points, 
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For instance, our servicemen are facing a warlike situation in 
many trouble spots today, such as Berlin, Formosa, the Mediter- 
ranean, Korea. The light of history may one day consider that per- 
sons serving in such locations as these were serving under warlike 
conditions. 

Not only that, but boys serving in this country, working with the 
terribly devastating and dangerous nuclear we: pons and many 
weapons under our new weapons system, are incurring as great a 
danger as many of the boys did in the time of actual war; and I see no 
reason why a discrimination should be made against them simply be- 
“ause we have tabbed them with labels of “War Service” and “Peace- 
time Service.” 

There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, that I should like to dis- 
cuss with you briefly. That is the section—section 4—which would 
make post-Korean veterans eligible for Veterans’ Administration 
guaranty loans for the purchase of homes, farmlands, and equipment: 
for farming operations. 

The principal feature of this section would extend to post-Korean 
veterans the existing benefits now afforded to World War IT and 
Korean veterans to assist them in financing the purchase of the new 
or existing home. 

This would be done either through the loan guaranty program 
whereby the Federal Government guarantees a lender against loss in 
case of default, or the direct loan program whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes a direct loan to creditworthy veterans living in rural 
or semirural areas, remote areas, inaccessible to adequate credit for 
home-purchase purposes. 

The proposed extension would do three things. It would continue 
the existing limitations on maximum amounts; that is, $7,500 or 60 
percent of the loan for the guaranty program and $13,500 for the di- 
rect loan program. It w ould continue maximum interest rates, which 
are presently 4% percent but will become 514 percent if the housing 
bill which has alres udy passed the Senate passes the House and be- 
comes law. 

And, finally, it would continue maximum maturities of 30 years. 

The one important difference in the proposed program would be siti 
premium charge to be made by the Federal Government of one-half of 
1 percent of the principal amount of the loan for the purpose of 
accumulating the reserve fund to take care of future losses. The 
existing loan guaranty program contains no such provision and is 
supported by appropriated funds. The direct loan program, on the 
other hand, is self-supporting. 

By the use of Treasury funds borrowed at a low rate of interest and 
loaned to the veteran at 4 to 434 percent interest, or it would be 514 
if the new housing bill becomes law, this program realized a profit 
to the Federal Government. 


At the end of 1958 the direct loan balance sheet showed a gross 
profit of $44,500,000. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, may I interject the figure there which 
I have in mind ? I don’t guarantee as to its absolute accuracy, but it 
can be ascertained. I believe that, on direct loan program ‘to date, 
even though it is a small program and affects only creditworthy vet- 
erans in remote areas who cannot obtain funds through the usual 
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channels, there has been a gross profit to the Government of 
$44,500,000. That, I think, indicates the very fine program that it 
has proved to be. 

It is relatively small as housing programs go, but it has done a 
tremendous good to those who otherwise would not have been able 
to get decent homes for their families. 

Senator YArRBorouGH. Senator Sparkman, I want to commend you 
for your leadership on that. Because I know, coming from a rural 
area that in this period, both before the war and during World War 
II and post-World War II, credit has been av: ailable in the cities 
when it wasn’t available in the rural areas. That has been a factor 
that has driven many farm families off the farm. They could move 
into town and work and get long-term, low-interest-rate loans. They 
couldn’t get similar credit on the ft arm; and it has been a disadvantage 
to the agricultural economy of this country. 

I think your leadership there has been noteworthy in the field of 
aiding the agricultural ney and aiding people who generally 
wanted to live in the rural area 

And it has been some aid in mugen the flight of people from farms 
to cities that has gone on at such a terrific rate. Your leadership on 
public housing in ‘the Senate is known all over the country, as well 
as your leadership on these veterans bills. 

And the thing I want to express my appreciation to you on is: I 
think your efforts and leadership have been not merely beneficial to 
some families, but I think they have been and are beneficial to the 
national economy ; what you have done. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I appreciate those remarks. I, too, 
think it has been a tremendous boost to the national economy; not 
just this veterans bill but the overall housing program which, of 
course, as you know, has many, many facets to it. 

By the way, Mr. ‘Chairm man, I don’t want to use all my time in 
reminiscing this morning, but it is always interesting to think back 
how these programs originated. That thought for the direct loans 
for veterans was not original with me. It was suggested to me by 
a man that I suppose would be the last one that anyone would think 
of—a banker. A banker suggested this program to me. He was 
the president of a bank in a medium-sized town, small place. He 
wrote me a letter and said: 


We would like to help our returning veterans. We think all of them are 
entitled to a reasonable opportunity to a house. We can only carry a small 
portfolio because of our limitations. 


He said: 


But after we get it full, we can’t make any more loans. I think the Govern- 
ment ought to provide a direct loan to help those veterans who live in areas 
such as this where mortgage money is not available, help them get their houses. 

I thought it was a good idea. I got busy and drafted the proposi- 
tion and offered it as an amendment to a pending bill that was 
being considered by the subcommittee of which I was chairman. I 
was successful in getting it passed. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I think that is a very interesting narration 
of how thoughts come straight from the people in a democracy and 
are written into law. If you happen to have his name there, Senator 
Sparkman, if you wanted to state it—— 
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Senator Sparkman. Mr. Marshall Duger, the president of the 
First National Bank of Tuscumbia, Ala. 

By the way, I saw him just a few days ago, and we talked over this 
incident. 

Senator Yarnoroueu. I am glad you are giving this history of this 
legislation in the past and these ideas. We will have it printed in the 
record. It will be available for the use of the Senate. It is most in- 
teresting history, particularly to me. I have been here just 2 years, 
and it has been very beneficial. 

Senator SparkMan. I shall not take much more of your time. But, 
of course, as the chairman well knows, this proposal would simply 
pick up the program—I am not talking about housing now; I am 
talking about the GI bill of rights—would pick it up as of February 
1, 1955. In other words, every boy that went into service up to that 
time or prior to that time was covered by these various veterans | 
programs. 

Now, my contention—and I am sure it is the contention of the chair- 
man of the committee—is that these boys who went into the service 
on February 1 are entitled—just as were those who went in on Jan- 
uary 31, 1955—to these benefits. I believe it would be a good thing 
to have a continuing program of this kind. 

May I just make this point and then I will quit. 

Back in 1942 I think it was, we had the servicemen’s pay bill, the 
Pay Act of 1942. 

I had noted through the years how a young man could go into the 
Navy, learn a trade, serve 20 years, come out still a young man on a 
50-percent pension, and be able to carry on his trade in private life. 

I thought it was a fine thing. 

By the way, the Navy never did have to use the draft to get re- 
cruits for its service. And I wondered why the Army—of course, 
then, we only had the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—and I won- 
dered why the Army couldn’t do the same thing. 

And I used to work very hard to try to get the Army to adopt 
some such program. I was successful in getting an amendment to the 
Pay Act that gave a person going into the Army as a career the 
privilege of retiring on 50-percent pay after 20 years’ service. 

In other words, make it the same as the Navy. But for some rea- 
son the Army never adopted a program of making it possible for the 
boy that goes in to learn a trade. 

Now, I think there has been more of that in modern times since 
oa development of electronics and new weapons and things of that 

ind. 

But I think a measure such as this, in the absence of that training 
program incentive that the Navy has had through the years but that 
the Army hasn’t had, would be an incentive for young men to go into 
the service. 

I have been greatly concerned from time to time with young men 
just graduating from high school who come and talk with me and ask 
me what they shonld do. If they went to get a job the first question 
asked them was: Have you done your military service yet ? 

If they went to school they didn’t know how long they were going 
to be able to stay there. 

They have had difficulty in charting their course and planning their 
lives. I think this would help. 
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As a matter of fact, to my way of thinking the ideal way for a boy 
to do when he finishes high school is to volunteer for his service right 
then, whatever type it might be. Get it over with; get it behind him. 
Then he can plan his future. 

And this kind of a program not only makes that possible, but also 
it says to him that, if you will come here and volunteer for the service, 

rou may look forward to a college education depending upon the 
lice h of time that you have spent there, or job training, or things 
of that kind. 

It is really in lieu of the training program that the young man 
who goes in fora year in the Navy gets. 

And certainly I think that as long as our boys are drafted, this 
one is taken and this one is not, I believe that they ought to receive 
some benefit to recompense them for the time that they have lost 
out in their work, in their school, or whatever their life might be. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. And, Senator, in that draft isn’t it often that 
the economic connotation is this: If a young man is able to go to 
college by making proper grades, he postpones the draft, and if he has 
no money and is financially unable to go to college he is drafted? 

Senator SparKMAN. That isright. The fact that a boy is able under 
his own steam to go to college gives him an advantage over the boy 
who can’t go on his own finances. 

Let me please close with this statement. I want to quote Representa- 
tive Olin K. Teague, who is chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. I saw the other day that he had made this statement. I 
am quoting it: 

Young men are entitled to some sort of school aid as long as the draft is in 
effect and as long as they are called to serve tours in Japan and Germany, 
Korea, and other oversea areas. 

It is heartening that our good friend, Congressman Teague, has made 
this statement. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you are strongly in favor of the bill’s 
peste This support bodes well for the passage of this cold war GI 

il. 

Certainly it has my ardent support, and I want to do whatever I 
can to help toward its enactment. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Senator Sparkman, the subcommittee ap- 
preciates your appearance here, and we appreciate this very fine state- 
ment on behalf of this legislation. We appreciate also the history you 
have given of these other veterans bills. It will be printed in this 
record and will be of value to the Senate and, I am sure, to the House, 
too, in its consideration of this legislation. 

And, as a Member of the Senate and as just an American citizen, 
I want to thank you for what you have done on housing programs for 
all the people in your service in the Congress and the Senate and on 
all these veterans bills and these veterans programs. 

You have been pretty modest this morning in the little credit you 
claim for the really great leadership you have given this country in 
housing and educational training for the benefit of all the people of 
the country—in raising our standard of living and in raising our 


economic well-being through increasing the gross national output 
of this Nation. 
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Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will say this: 
I have taken seriously the directive that has been given to us under 
the law of the land and act of Congress. It directed us to do our 
best toward obtaining a decent home in decent surroundings for 
every American family. It makes no distinction as to where he lives. 
Whether he is rural, urban, or what not. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you have this already, but 
it may not be a part of the record. 

It seems it might be well to put in the record, perhaps as an ex- 
hibit or an appendage to my statement, a listing showing the estab- 
lishment, extensions, of the VA guaranty home loan program, and 
also the establishment and extension of the VA direct home loan 
program. It has a rather interesting history. 

Senator Yarsorovucu. That will be received and printed as an 
appendage to your statement. 

(The document follows:) 



















ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSIONS OF THE VA GUARANTY HOME LOAN PROGRAM 





1. Public Law 346, 78th Congress, established the VA guaranty home loan 
program and provided that a veteran could exercise his rights thereunder within 
2 years after discharge, or within 2 years after the end of the war (as estab- 
lished by the Congress), whichever was longer, except that in no event could 
the period exceed 5 years from the date of the veteran’s discharge. 

2. Public Law 268, 79th Congress, amended the original eligibility time by 
providing that a veteran would remain eligible for a VA-guaranteed home loan 
until 10 years after the termination of the war (as fixed by the Congress). 

8. Public Law 237. 80th Congress, established the end of World War II as 
July 25, 1947 (pursuant to Public Law 268, 79th Cong.—this meant that the 
home loan guaranty program would terminate on July 25, 1957). 

4. Public Law 898, 84th Congress, extended the termination date of the pro- 
gram for 1 year, until July 25, 1958. In addition, this law provided that the 
VA would have until July 25, 1959, to close out the program. 

5. Public Law 364, 85th Congress, extended the program for 2 years, until 
July 25, 1960, and extended the administrative “closeout” time until July 25, 
1961. 










ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSIONS 


1. Public Law 475, 8ist Congress (1950), established the VA direct loan pro- 
gram and fixed the termination date for the program as June 30, 1951. 

2. Public Law 139, 82d Congress, extended the program for 2 years, until 
June 30, 1953. 

8. Public Law 101, 88d Congress, extended the program for 1 year, until June 
30, 1954. 

4. Public Law 438, 83d Congress, extended the program for 1 month, until 
July 31, 1954. 

5. Public Law 611, 83d Congress, extended the program for 11 months, until 
July 30, 1955. 

6. Public Law 88, 84th Congress, extended the program for 2 years, until June 
30, 1957, and further provided that the Veterans’ Administration would have an 
additional year to close the program out, so that the final termination of the pro- 
gram insofar as administration was concerned would be June 30, 1958. 

7. Public Law 102, 84th Congress, extended the program for 1 year, until 
June 30, 1958, and also extended the administrative time for closing out the pro- 
gram until June 30, 1959. 

8. Public Law 364, 85th Congress, extended the program for 2 years 25 days, 
until July 26, 1960, so that the direct loan program and the guaranty program 
would have coterminus dates. This law also provided for coterminus dates 
(July 25, 1961) for the administrative windup of both the direct loan and guar- 
anty programs. 


(The prepared statement of Senator Sparkman, follows :) 


oF VA Drrect Home LOAN PROGRAM 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN (DEMOCRAT, ALABAMA) IN BEHALF OF 
EXTENSION OF THE GI BILL BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here this morning in behalf of what I like to call the 
cold-war GI bill. 

Our servicemen are facing warlike situations in many trouble spots such as 
Berlin, Formosa, the Mediterranean, and Korea. The light of history may one 
day consider that persons serving in those locations were serving under warlike 
conditions. Not only that, but boys serving in this country, working with the 
terribly devastating and dangerous nuclear weapons, and many weapons under 
our new weapons system, are incurring as great a danger as many boys did ac- 
tually during the time of war. 

I am supporting this bill because it would be an incentive for young men to 
volunteer for service in the Armed Forces and because it is only fair to provide 
these veterans with some benefits for their service to their country and for the 
loss of time from civilian pursuits. 

This GI bill is in no sense a gift to its recipients. It is a well-earned reward 
for a well-done job. I feel that the program should continue as long as we con- 
tinue to draft the youth of our Nation away from their normal pursuits. 

June 22, 1959, will mark the 15th anniversary of the signing of the GI bill. 
This act set in motion programs which have established two unparalleled 
records. 

First, it raised the educational level of the entire Nation through its various 
schooling and training provisions. 

The second unparalleled record stimulated by the original GI bill and sup- 
plemented by later legislation is that of home ownership. In promoting more 
home ownership than had been stimulated from all previously enacted laws, this 
program has resulted in over 5 million veterans being able to buy homes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss now section 4 of S. 1138 It would 
make post-Korean veterans eligible for the Veterans’ Administration guaranty 
loans and direct loans for the purchase of homes, farmlands, and equipment for 
farming operations. 

The principal feature of this section would extend to post-Korean veterans 
the existing benefits now afforded to World War II and Korean veterans to 
assist them in financing the purchase of a new or existing home. This would 
be done either through (a) the loan guaranty program whereby the Federal 
yovernment guarantees a lender against loss in case of default, or (6) the 
direct loan program, whereby the Federal Government makes a direct loan to 
veterans living in small towns and remote areas inaccessible to normal sources 
of credit. 

The proposed extension would do three things. It would continue the existing 
limitations on maximum amounts; that is, $7,500, or 60 percent of the loan, for 
the guaranty program, and $13,500 for the direct loan program. It would con- 
tinue maximum interest rates, which are presently 4% percent but probably 544 
percent if the proposed Housing Act of 1959 is enacted, Finally, it would con- 
tinue maximum maturities of 30 years. 

The one important difference in the proposed program would be the premium 
charge to be made hy the Federal Government of one-half of 1 percent of the 
principal amount of the loan for the purpose of accumulating a reserve fund 
to take care of future losses. The existing loan guaranty program contains no 
such provision and is supported by appropriated funds. The direct loan pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is self-supporting. By the use of Treasury funds, bor- 
rowed at a low rate of interest and loaned to the veteran at 4 to 4% percent 
interest, this program realizes a profit to the Federal Government. At the end 
of 1958, the direct loan balance sheet showed a gross profit of $44:5 million. 

I fully support extensions of these programs to post-Korean veterans because 
they have proven to be so highly successful in helping veterans of the past in 
securing homes for their families. 

Over 5 million veterans of previous wars have enjoyed the benefits of these 
programs and I daresay that, without this help, large numbers of these men 
would be living in substandard housing. I see no reason why veterans of our 
armed services since Korea should not receive these same benefits. The small 
premium charge would insure that the program is self-supporting, and that 
these men who have made a sacrifice for their country would be provided some 
assistance without any cost to the Federal Government. 
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Regarding eost, I understand the Veterans’ Administration has raised the 
question whether the premium charge of one-half of 1 percent of the original 
loan would be adequate. 

In this regard I want to point out that a total of 7,800,000 World War II vets 
took on-the-job training. Under the GI bill, education was made possible for 
many men and women who otherwise could not have afforded it. This edu- 
cation produced 440,000 engineers, 238,000 teachers, 168,000 doctors and dentists, 
112,000 scientists, 105,000 lawyers, and 93,000 social scientists and economists, 

I think it is especially appropriate—and I am sure the chairman of this 
committee is familiar with the fact—that I pointed out that nearly 230,000 Ala- 
bamians out of 348,000 who served in World War II and Korea have been 
educated and trained under the GI bill. The significance of this wonderful train- 
ing to the economy and higher living standard of Alabama is obvious. 

Under the bill to extend GI benefits, more than 20,000 Alabama veterans 
would benefit immediately, with the total reaching 90,000 by 1965. 

Official Census Bureau statistics show that, between 1947 and 1957, World 
War II veterans almost doubled their annual income, from a medium of 
$2,401 in 1947 to $4,585 in 1957. 

With reference to the comparative incomes of veterans as opposed to non-’ 
veterans, I think it is interesting to note that World War II veterans in rural 
areas in the 25- through 34-year age group have generally in the years 1951- 
56 maintained a better than $500 median income advantage over nonveterans in 
this same group. 

The differential in the 35-44-year age group for World War II veterans rose 
from a $259 median income advantage in 1951 to a $541 median income advan- 
tage in 1956. There is no doubt in the minds of us who are in close touch with 
the farm income situation that part, if not all, of this income differential is at- 
tributable to the provisions of the GI bill which benefits the farmer. 

The Veterans’ Administration expects that, by 1970, veterans will have paid 
back, through the medium of extra income taxes, the cost of their education 
borne by the Government. 

I cannot understand this reservation on the part of the VA. As I understand 
it, the dollar loss to date under the existing loan guaranty home program has 
been about $35 million out of a total of $45 billion of principal loan. This does 
not take into account the value of existing properties still held by VA for 
liquidation. If an allowance were made for these, the accumulated loss would 
be less than one-twentieth of 1 percent on the principal. This is the loss account 
and makes no allowance for administrative expenses. Surely, unless we were 
to have a nationwide collapse of the entire real estate market, a premium 
charge of one-half of 1 percent on the principal loan should be adequate to meet 
all reasonable contingencies, including administrative expenses. Furthermore, 
as I pointed out a few moments ago, the Government has made a net profit of 
$44.5 million under the direct loan program. If this profit were used in con- 
sidering the profit and loss of both the direct and the loan guaranty programs, 
there would be shown a net profit of $9.5 million to the Federal Government on 
both programs. 

I have heard some objections to this bill on the ground that the young men 
coming out of the service at this time are not old enough to take advantage of 
a program to help them buy a home. I do not understand the basis of this 
argument because these boys of today are not much different in age from the 
veterans of the Korean war at the time they were discharged. 

In 1956, 1 year after the Korean war was officially declared ended, over 35 
percent of all home buyers under the GI loan guaranty program: were less than 
30 years old, and many of these were Korean veterans. 

The average age of young men getting married today is 22 years. Many of 
these young people are veterans who start families in their early twenties and 
are anxious to buy homes for their families. 

The proposed legislation would cover veterans who served on active duty be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. Such veterans would be eligible for 
the benefits of the program for a period of 10 years beyond 1963. A veteran 
serving in 1955 would be in his late twenties by 1963 and his late thirties by 
1973. A man being discharged from the service in 1959 would be in his middle 
twenties by 1963, but he would have until 1973 to take advantage of this pro- 
gram. This would give him 14 years to use his veteran rights. By 1973 he 


would be well past the average age at which veterans of previous wars have 
bought homes. 
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While I know that the committee is much more familiar with the provisions 
of this bill, I do want to say briefly that it provides for— 
(1) education or vocational training assistance; 


(2) vocational rehabilitation training for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities ; 


(3) guarantee and direct loan assistance for the purchase of (a) homes, 
including homes on farms, and (0b) farmlands, livestock, machinery, etc., to 


be used in farming operations conducted by the veteran; and 
(4) mustering-out payments. 


I have stated from time to time that I feel the GI bill should apply to our 
servicemen until such time as present laws calling for compulsory military 
service cease to be effective. In this regard, I was pleased to read recently that 
Representative Olin K. Teague, chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, had said, “Young men are entitled to some sort of school aid as long 


as the draft is in effect and as long as they are called to serve tours in Japan, 
Germany, Korea, and other oversea areas.” 


It is heartening that Congressman Teague has made this statement. I know 
also that you, Mr. Chairman, are strongly in favor of the bill’s passage. 

This support bodes well for passage to this cold-war GI bill. Certainly, it 
has my ardent support and I want to do whatever I can to help in its enactment. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The next witness is Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia, who is one of the cosponsors of this bill, 
and whose leadership on behalf of an improved economy, while he 
was 2 Member of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
is well known and whose service in behalf of expanding the economy 
in the Senate is now known. 

Senator Randolph, we welcome you before the Veterans’ Subcom- 
mittee and ask you to proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpotren. Senator Yarborough, I welcome the opportu- 
nity to appear this morning before you and your subcommittee and 
to offer my earnest support of S. 1138, known to us as the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, and I commend you, Senator, 
as chairman of this subcommittee and as the author of this bill. 

For I shall say to you and to the subcommittee it is a just and 
equitable bill which, if approved, will aid in the accomplishment of 
the most important task perhaps in our society—the conservation and 
development of the Nation’s human resources. 

It is a just measure because it acknowledges the Government’s debt 
of gratitude to those young men and young women whose lives have 
been interrupted by military service. a 

It is always an unpleasant business in a democracy to force mili- 
tary conscription upon its youth, but, if the times and world con- 
ditions demand it, then we have no alternative. But it is a wise 
state which affirms its obligation to those who have given a portion 
of their lives to its defense. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is an affirmative response on the part of 
the Federal Government in the most constructive manner, for it offers 
to the individual veteran an opportunity to lead a more creative and 
fruitful life. And it is an equitable bill, as I mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago, because it accords substantially the same provisions to new 
veterans as to those of the recent past, while it establishes firm safe- 


guards against the exploitation of its benefits by the few who might 
be so tempted. 
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As a member of the President’s Committee on the Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped—as one who has long been concerned 
with the problems of vocational rehabilitation, and as one of the co- 
sponsors of this legislation, authored by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas—I am particularly pleased with its provisions for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans. The years of experi- 
ence in Federal, State, and private programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion have shown that there is no better investment that our society 

can make than in enabling the physically handicapped to achieve 
economic independence. 

This principle, Mr. Chairman, applies equally, but with less drama- 
tic force, to the general purpose of this bill—to provide a maximum of 
36 months’ education or vocational training for all veterans, for it is of 
benefit to society as well as to the individual to raise the educational 
level of every citizen to the full utilization of his and her potentiali- 
ties. Especially is this true in a democratic society, and in one such 
as ours, where we are moving into a new and more complex industrial 
revolution. 

As automation is extended into more and more areas of produc- 
tion, it is, of course, hoped that new industries and new jobs will be 
created. 

May I turn aside at this point, Mr. Chairman, to speak informally 
of the impact which the mechanization of the mines in West Virginia 
has brought to the economy of our State. It was only a little over 
10 years ago, when in W est Virginia, we had gainfully employed ap- 
proximately 125,000 bituminous coal miners. Less than 2 years ago 
we continued to have as many as 65,000 to 70,000 employed gainfully 
in this industry. 

Mr. Chairman, as I am privileged to appear before this subcommit- 
tee today, I doubt that we have more than 55,000 coal miners employed 
in the bituminous coal industry of West Virginia. 

Now, one might say, “Well, no coal is being produced because ap- 
parently the miners are not at work.” 

That is not true. The mechanization of the mines has lessened the 
need for the number of individual miners. But continued high ton- 
nages of coal are being produced. 

And so the situation which has come into West Virginia through 
this impact of automation is something, sir, that will not be changed 
tomorrow with any hope for increase in the employment of miners. 
It just will not happen. 

The automation in the mines spells out a continued high tonnage of 
this important fuel, but a lessening of the number of miners engaged 
in bringing the coal from the earth to the surface. 

Now, what has happened in West Virginia is repeated in other 
areas of the country in other industries. I shall not labor this sub- 
ject longer before the subcommittee, except to say that we know in 
West Virginia that we must supplement our basic coal industry, 
on which.we have depended for our economic stability for so long, 
by the injection of new industries and a program for the retrain- 
ing of workers who have spent their lives in coal mining. 

It is not easy for a man who has had 15 or 20 years in mining to 
adjust himself to other employment, even if the work exists where he 
can readily move in with his labors. 
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And so, new jobs, of course, must be created. 

Sut also we must realize that these persons must be given a re- 
training, as it were, so that their skills and their techniques so long 
kept at one job will now be used in other types of employment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the history 7 technology is any proper guide, 
these new jobs will be increasingly demanding of skilled workers. 
Even today we face a condition in many of our industrial centers of 
large-scale unemployment among unskilled and semiskilled workers 
where skilled jobs continue to go unfilled. 

Thus, the relatively uneducated and untrained portion of the popu- 
lation provides a ee ee share of the burden on public wel- 
fare facilities at every level. 

In this respect, as in so many others, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, and the money invested in education and voca- 
tional training will be returned manyfold in the years ahead. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, to which you have given research and 
study, is another portion of our investment in the future of America. 
I therefore urge its early approval by this subcommittee and, as one 
of the cosponsors of the ‘proposal, I shall work for its passage when, I 
hope, we shall have brought it from the full committee to the Senate 
floor. And I have the belief that the Members of the Senate will act 
favorably on this necessary legislation. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Randolph, thank you for a very 
fine statement. The subcommittee appreciates this, and we look for- 
ward to your participation in the passage of this legislation on the 
floor of the Senate. 

We are very hopeful that it will come out of this subcommittee. 
If it does, we then hope that your eloquence and your learning and 
your research will be applied on the floor. We feel confident that it 
will be, as evidenced by your participation here. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman, you are very generous, and I 
am grateful for the opportunity to testify. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you. This subcommittee appreciates 
you taking your time from your very busy schedule to give us the 
benefit of your knowledge. You have touched on facets that haven’t 
been emphasized as much as others. Most of the others have em- 
phasized the college training phase. While actually, under the World 
War IT program, "29 percent of the 7,800,000 veterans who took train- 
ing under it went to college, the other 71 percent had subcollege train- 
ing and vocational education. 

And we have had testimony about the benefits of that vocational 
education. You have emphasized that, and, as I say, it is a facet of 
the bill that hasn’t been emphasized as much before the subcommittee. 

We thank you for that contribution. 

Senator Williams will preside for the other witnesses. I am forced 
to leave at this time to catch a plane. I want to thank the witnesses 
for their attention. 

Senator WiL.L1AMs (presiding pro tempore). This hearing will con- 
tinue with the testimony of Senator Kuchel. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Kucuen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear again before the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in support of legislation which would 
amend the Korean GI bill, originally enacted as the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952, in order to extend its educational 
provisions to all persons who have entered the Armed Forces since 
January 31, 1955, and to continue then until such time as existing 
laws authorizing compulsory military service cease to be effective. — 

The bills now before your committee are similar in their educa- 
tional provisions to bills which I previously introduced in the 84th 
Congress with S. 3697; in the 85th Congress with S. 1158; and now 
in the 86th Congress with S. 270. Iam pleased that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado, Mr. Allott, is a cosponsor of S. 270. 

We have had years of talk on this issue. Now we must have action. 
The challenge we confront should be recognizable to all as it was 
to many when this legislation was first offered. 

Our attempt as a Nation in encouraging educational opportunity 
throuch Federal action is older than the signing of the Constitution. 
We all know of these efforts beginning with the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1785 through the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862, the 
Hatch Experiment Station Act, and the so-called GI bills. 

Today, educational opportunity is necessary both for individual ad- 
vancement and to fulfill the responsibilities and soals of our Nation. 
We have heard about the military challenge of Russia; now we are 
hearing about the economic challenge; perhaps we should hear more 
about the educational challenge. To attain security in the first two 
we need unmatched supremacy in the last one. 

Taking those who graduated in 1955 with a bachelor’s degree or 
higher, here is what the Soviet Union turned out compared to the 
United States. Chemists totaling 16,435 compared with our 8,098; 
20.077 physicists and mathematicians compared with our 8,281. 

At the bachelor’s level—or between 4 and 5 years’ college training— 
alone for 1955, the U.S.S.R. sent forth 66,000 engineers compared with 
22.690 American counterparts. 

We are in competition, however, not only with the Soviet Union 
but with ourselves. The important thing is not the number of people 
graduated in various fields so much as awareness that a large-scale 
effort is in progress. We must sustain and improve the quality while 
opening the avenues for the better minds to surge ahead. 

We must be concerned with making available sufficient incentive 
so that those who have had the mainstream of their education inter- 
rupted by military service might be encouraged to carry on their pur- 
suit of knowledge upon returning to civilian life. 

Soviet Russia, like the United States, is a complex industrial 
society. Both nations need men of skill and education. Hopefully, 
in our own case, these also will be men of imagination, men of creativ- 
ity, and men who understand the interaction between technolory and 
the needs of the people whom such material achievement is to serve. 

The need is for scientists, yes, both pure and applied. It is out of 
the seemingly nondirected efforts of the former that have come many 
of the more publicized achievements of the latter. In brief, Mr. Chair- 
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man, we must be concerned with questions as to why the grass is green, 
or some day the grass might not be growing at all. 

But scientists trained in the disciplines of mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and biology are not enough. We also need educated men who 
will make the decisions of Government and business and labor and 
agriculture. We need doctors of medicine. We need competent 
teachers at all levels of our educational system. 

Yes, we need those liberally educated in the grand tradition. Men 
whose writings or works of art and music will inspire creativity. 

The shortage of competent secondary-school teachers is critical, 
especially those in the foreign language, scientific, and mathematic 
areas. Imagine—high schools in America not having a course in 
chemistry. 

Cannot something be done? 


It can. The legislation before you seeks to remedy our deficit and 
meet our needs educationally. For a moment, let us reflect on the 
situation that might now exist in our land if it had not been for the 
educational opportunities which the so-called GI bills provided. 
Many are those who received an education which otherwise would 
have been impossible because of financial necessity. 

Many high school graduates have the mental capacity but lack the 
financial resources to attend college. That is sad and shocking. 

Charles C. Cole, Jr., the assistant dean at Columbia College, Colum- 
bia University, estimated in a 1955 study for the National Science 
Foundation that between 60,000 and 100,000 high schoo] seniors who 
are in the upper 30 percent of their class in mental ability do not con- 
tinue their higher education because of financial difficulties. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to deal with two aspects of the 
testimony submitted to this subcommittee by Col. Arthur C. Rush, 
Chief of the Personnel Retention Division, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, U.S. Air Force. Colonel Rush appeared on 
behalf of the Department of Defense. I take strenuous exception to a 
statement in his testimony which asserts that those educational bene- 
fits would tend “to stigmatize a career in the Armed Forces.” 

In these hearings, 2 years ago, the Department of Defense used the 
same words they donow. On March 19, 1957, I protested such reason- 
ing—but apparently with little success. 

The Defense Department holds: 


The primary reason for offering postservice assistance to the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict was to assist them in making the transition from 
a period of military service in time of war or national emergency to civilian 
life. The Department of Defense believes that to apply this same reasoning to 
personnel now in service leads to the inference that service in the Armed Forces 
is something abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves rehabilitation 
or extra privileges, and, to that extent, tends to stigmatize a career in the 
Armed Forces. 


I deny that statement both as a citizen and as a Senator of the 
United States. I deny that statement as one who is a former naval 
officer grateful for the opportunity to have served on active duty dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

Frankly, the position of the Department of Defense on this prob- 
lem of educational assistance to those completing military service is 
irrelevant. This is not a military problem. This is a civilian prob- 
lem. It is a problem that has to do with the indispensable necessity 
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of the Government of the United States taking an interest in equip- 
ping today’s young people through a process of education to cope 
with the perplexities of tomorrow’s world. 

Interestingly, the Defense Department’s statement does admit that 
such assistance was justified in times of national emergency. We are 
in a national emergency. We are drafting men for the foreseeable 
future. We are spending approximately $41 billion for defense dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. We are faced with threats to our security 
in Berlin, Iraq, and the Far East. All over the world our men are 
constantly on the alert because there is an emergency. 

We no longer can assume that one’s contribution to the defense of 
our society ends the moment an individual leaves the service. In fact, 
he might make a greater contribution as a researcher in the labora- 
tory, a skilled engineer and worker in the industrial plant, and the 
administrator who coordinates complex and farflung activities. These 
are the armed forces ofsdemocracy in the broadest sense. 

‘he aggressor is not concerned merely with the elimination of 
frontline troops or airbases. He is concerned with destroying our 
capacity to produce and our capacity to live a life based on such 
values as freedom and equality under law. 

His greatest wish would be fulfilled if America could not meet this 
educational challenge and if the youth who can contribute so much 
to our society were not able to attain higher education because they 
lacked the necessary financial resources. 

Another aspect of the Department of Defense’s position which I 
would like to examine is their contention that— 

* * * it must be pointed out that proposals of this nature have a very definite 
effect on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain qualified personnel. Pro- 
grams of educational and vocational assistance, as contained in section 2 of the 
bill, encourage personnel to leave military service immediately after accruing 
the maximum benefits which can be gained. This results in a serious handicap 
to the Armed Forces in their efforts to attract and retain qualified personnel on 
a career basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to examine that statement very care- 
fully, using the Department’s own statistics. A study of the reen- 
listment rates of those men who would be eligible for the educational 
benefits is pertinent. 

Since the Air Force is the only service which has had a 4-year 
term for its regular enlistments, we can look at its reenlistment rates 
for guidance. The benefits of the Korean GI bill applied to all those 
who entered the service before January 31, 1955. Thus those who 
came up for reenlistment in the Air Force in the fiscal years 1955 
through the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959 all had an opportunity 
to leave the Air Force and take advantage of the educational benefits. 
Yet here are the facts: 

For fiscal year 1955, the Air Force had a reenlistment rate among 
first-termers of 14.4 percent; for fiscal year 1956, 29.3 percent; for fis- 
cal year 1957, 36.5 percent; for fiscal year 1958, 39.8 percent; and for 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959, 45.7 percent. 

The constantly increasing percentage of reenlistments by regulars 
would seem to place the Department of Defense’s claim in its proper, 
irrelevant perspective. Probably some men leave the service for 
educational benefits. But I suggest that those men probably would 
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leave the service anyway. There are other factors at work here, and 
not merely the opportunity to secure additional education. 

In addition, because of our elaborate reserve structure and the fact 
that in time of a “shooting” national emergency, most who have served 
will be subject to recall, the outside educational opportunities which 
a former soldier receives—if taken adv antage of—is to the long-run 
benefit of the military service itself. 

For those who are worried about the cost of such a program, I 
inquire: Should we not consider the greater social wealth which 
stems from such an endeavor? 

It is an interesting speculation to wonder how much less income 
tax revenue would now be accruing to the Federal Government if 
there had been no educational opportunities provided for the veterans 
of the Second World War and Korea. Those opportunities have 
meant that, on the whole, our men and women were able to attain a 
higher status and perform more useful functions in our society than 
otherwise might have been the case. 

It has meant higher income tax revenue to the Government which 
made it possible. It has meant greater usefulness to their fellow men 
and greater chance for self-fulfillment for the many who have par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several interesting letters that I would like 
to make a part of this record. One comes from the State of Califor- 
nia Department of Education, signed by H. E. Summers, chief of the 
bureau of readjustment education, endorsing the bill, indicating for 
that department of the government of my State its hope that the leg- 
islation may receive favorable consideration. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That will be received, Senator, and included 
in the record following your testimony. 

Senator Kucuet. I have also, Mr. Chairman, a letter typical of 
a number which I have received from a member of the bar in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mr. Philip N. Gepner who has written to me on 
February 26, of this year, hoping in his capacity as past department 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans of California that this leg- 
islation might be adopted. 


Senator Wiiu1aMs. That will also be included in the record at the 
conclusion of your remarks. 

Senator Kucuet. Also, Mr. Chairman, I have a very interesting 
letter, an example of many which I have received, a a young man, 
Mr. Roland J. Grant, now on active duty in the U.S. Navy, presently 
stationed in California, telling me, I think most persuasively, why 
legislation of this kind would ‘be not merely in his interest—and he 
desires to pursue his education under such legislation if given the 
opportunity—but also in a very real sense in the public interest. 

In the American Legion Magazine for June 1955, there is a fairly 
short article about what the GI bill did for America. It was written 
by Sam Stavisky. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, consent that that article be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

Senator Wiu1ams. We will include it in the record along with the 
other materials. 

Senator Kucner. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am through. I can only 
repeat my hope that you and the members of your committee may give 
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earnest and sympathetic consideration to this kind of legislation. A 
number of us, Mr. Chairman, have introduced somewhat similar pro- 
posals. From them I hope may come, recommended by your commit- 
tee, legislation which will give the U.S. Senate an opportunity to stand 
up and be counted on the question of educational assistance to Amer- 
ican men and women who serve in the Armed Forces in peacetime. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you, Senator. Yours has been a very 
helpful statement. I was particularly impressed with your opening 
remarks tracing the history of Federal assistance to education. So 
many people don’t realize that this has been the fact throughout the 
course of our history. 

Just one further point. 

The Defense Department suggests that there will be men who will 
not reenlist if these educational opportunities are made available. 

Isn’t it implied in this position that the Defense Department admits 
there are men who would stay in the service only for the reason that 
they don’t have educational opportunities if the bill is not passed? 

Senator Kucuer. I completely agree with you, Mr. Chairman. And 
like you, I want to see done every thing that can be done to make peace- 
time military service or lifetime military service an honorable chapter 
or an honorable life in this country. 

And so far as the Defense Department’s objection to what we are 
trying to do, I agree with what you have just said. I mean it is a 
very telling argument against their position. 

Senator Witr1ams. Thank you very much, Senator Kuchel. 

Mr. Biackwett. Senator Kuchel, you raise a very interesting point 
in your statement. You gave these ‘data concerning the Air Force’s 
reenlistment rate among first-termers. I quote: 

For fiscal year 1955, 14.4 percent. 

For fiscal year 1956, 29.3 percent. 

For fiscal year 1957, 36.5 percent. 


For fiscal year 1958, 39.8 percent. 
And for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959, 45.7 nercent. 


Now, the point here as I understand it is that during this entire 
eriod, which has seen a progressive increase in the reenlistment rates, 
in each individual case the educational benefits of the Korean GI bill 
were available—educational benefits were available to each enlisted 
person in the Air Force service during that period. 

Senator Kucuetn. Precisely. 

Mr. Buackwriu. And despite that the Air Force has enjoyed a 
rather remarkable improvement in their reenlistment rates. 

Senator Kucner. Indeed. And for which we are all grateful and 
proud. But at the same time quite convinced that their argument ad- 
vanced against this legislation just doesn’t hold water. 

Mr. Buackwe. Thank you. 
eer WitraMs. That is all we have. Thank you again, Senator 

uche 


(The material referred to above follows :) 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, March 9, 1959. 
Hon. THoMAsS H. KuUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR KUCHEL: We have received copies of your Senate bill 270 
to initiate legislation to extend the educational benefits of the Veterans Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 as long as compulsory military service is effec- 
tive. We are aware that you had similar legislation proposed in the last session 
of Congress. In reviewing the content of your bill introduced January 14, 1959, 
we would like to express our concurrence with the content and justification of 
such legislation. 

This office is charged with the responsibility of approving and supervising 
institutional training under Public Law 550 for the State of California. There- 
fore, we appreciate the great value that both Public Laws 346 and 550 have 
been to the men and women who have served in our Armed Forces. We rec- 
ognize the need for extending this educational benefit to those entering the 
service after February 1, 1955 even though their military service has been during 
a noncombatant period of time. The interruption from the educational pro- 
gram for these men and women has been just as serious because of the time 
required that they serve our country either within the continental limits of the 
United States or in some foreign country resulting in disrupting their normal 
educational program. I cannot overemphasize the number of inquiries, verbal 
and written, from persons who have entered the armed services after February 
1, 1955, asking what is being done to extend educational benetits on their 
behalf. 

I am enclosing a copy of a clipping from the San Francisco Chronicle dated 
February 27, 1959, as an example of these inquiries. We are aware of the 
urgent need for the enactment of such legislation particularly in ample time so 
that the many eligible veterans can make necessary plans and seek admission to 
schools and colleges for the forthcoming 1959-60 school year. 

There have been about 220,000 California residents who have entered the 
armed services after February 1, 1955, to the present time who would be eligible 
for this educational assistance. The financial income of veterans who have 
availed themselves of the educational benefits under Public Laws 346 and 550 
has resulted in their increased earning power which in turn provides a higher 
Federal and State tax income thus amortizing the financial cost to the Govern- 
ment of this veteran educational program. 

Please let me know of any assistance or information that might be helpful in 
the early passage of this legislation in this session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. SuMMERs, 
Chief, Bureau of Readjustment Education. 





Law OFFices, GEPNER & Fox, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 26, 1959. 
THomas H. KucHet, 
U.S. Senator, U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KUCHEL: I am writing you on behalf of S. 270. I know your 
support for the bill and the importance of the reinstatement of education bene- 
fits for members of the Armed Services after their release. First, I wish to 
— you for your introduction of the bill since I think it is a wise bit of leg-’ 
slation. 

I know in these days of high taxes and budget trimming that it is sometimes 
very difficult to pass legislation which calls for the allocation of money toward 
ex-servicemen and veterans. However, as a Past Department Commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans for the State of California, I can say that I personally 
have seen the benefits from educational legislation for veterans. I, myself, have 
been the recipient of this type of aid, and I frankly believe it is not only bene- 
ficial to the individual veteran but also to the country as a whole. I frankly 
feel that a population which is enlightened through education is much more 
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valuable in the long run. This is especially true when the recipient is one who 
will work hard toward his education and merits the aid. I cannot think of any 
better way to allocate funds for the ultimate security of our great nation. 
With best wishes and thanks, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 






















Puiuie N. GEPNER. 


Coronado, Calif., April 14, 1959. 
Hon. THomMAS KUCHEL, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DraAR SENATOR KuCHEL: Having never written to my Senator before, this 
is an entirely new experience for me, but feeling the need, I thought this would 
be a good time to start. 

I noticed recently in the news and the Navy Times that a bill is now being dis- 
cussed to extend the educational benefits under the GI bill for servicemen, 
which was canceled in 1955. 

I am an electronics technician 3d class in the Navy, and this matter interests 
me greatly. I was fortunate enough to pass the Navy Qualification Test for 
Flectronics, and be sent and successfully pass the Naval Electronics Technician 
School. After being in the Navy for 2 years now, I feel that I want to continue 
my education in college, after my discharge, in order to obtain a degree in elec- 
tronics engineering. But I find myself in the same predicament as many others 
do: I am unable to go through college without some assistance. As electronics 
is a highly technical field, it takes long hours of study and this together with 
work do not mix. As it stands now I will have to go into civilian life, get a job, 
and then after obtaining enough tuition, start school. After the Government 
has spent $5,000 on me all ready, I cannot find an explanation for not giving 
some assistance, to enable me to complete my schooling. It is like leaving a job 
half done. 

Right now the United States is screaming for scientists and engineers, but 
they decline to give the needed help to produce these people. The big argu- 
ment that Russia is so far advanced to us is mostly because of the lack of this 
country to give the proper support and educational training, to personnel whom 
with the proper training could become a success, and help to alleviate the above 
situation. I feel that there are a great many service personnel if given assist- 
ance, would gladly go to college, and become proficient in some skill that would 
certainly be an addition to our engineering and science world. It has been 
proven many times that personnel coming out of the service, are in the upper 
percentage of their classes in college, mostly because they learned the value of 
education early in life, and are trying to make the most of what they have. 

In summing up I hope that this letter will help to fix in your mind the fact 
that the need for government aid to servicemen is not only a help to the service- 


man himself but a definite solution in lessening the lead that the Soviet Union 
has over us in trained personnel. 


Sincerely yours, 
































Ronatp J. GRANT. 


Article from American Legion Magazine, June 1955] 
WHAT THE GI BILL DID FoR AMERICA 
(By Sam Stavisky) 


“No program ever gave sO many people so many skills in so many 
pursuits * * *.” 









On November 18, 1948, the National Executive Committee of the American 
Legion adopted a motion offered by the member from Illinois, former Illinois 
Governor John Stelle. 

Stelle (later National Commander of the Legion) proposed a special committee 
to draft a bill for the readjustment of World War II veterans, then engaged in 
global warfare. 

Twelve days later, National Commander Warren Atherton named the com- 
mittee, with Stelle as chairman and six other outstanding Legionnaires, includ- 
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ing Robert W. Sisson of Arkansas, secretary; Past National Commander Harry 
Colmery of Kansas; Sam Rorex of Arkansas; W. B. Waldrip of Michigan; 
Robert M. McCurdy of California; and Maurice F. Devine of New Hampshire. 

To the committee was added a special Legion task force, including Past Na- 
tional Commander Roane Waring of Tennessee; Lyon W. Brandon of Missis- 
sippi; James P. Ringley of Illinois; Pat Kelly of Georgia; and Lawrence J. 
Fenlon of Illinois. 

On June 22, 1944 (when the Normandy beachhead was expanding in Europe, 
and New Guinea had been brought under effective control in the Pacific), the 
program of that special American Legion committee became Public Law 346 of 
the 78th Congress. In slightly less than 7 months the committee, together with 
a staff task force and outside consultants, had hammered its program into shape 
and, with the legislative backing of the entire Legion and thousands of other 
citizens, had turned it into a law the like of which had never been written before. 
It was known as the GI bill of rights. 

Outstanding service in presenting the bill to the legislature was rendered by 
the late Frank Sullivan, of Connecticut, then acting American Legion National 
Legislative Director. The Hearst newspapers had assigned men full time to the 
project and kept the development of the bill constantly before the public. 

As he signed the GI bill on June 22, 1944, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: “This law gives emphatic notice to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces that the American people do not intend to let them down.” 

Ten years later, on June 22, 1954, the U.S. Government made a 10-year 
appraisal of the GI bill of rights, and, through the Veterans’ Administration, 
publicly proclaimed : 

“But the veterans have not let the American people down either.” 

Nor had the GI bill. 

On the contrary, the GI bill had proved to be not only a successful method 
for helping the 16 million veterans of World War II return and readjust to 
civilian life, but it also turned out to be a wise national investment in people— 
the Nation’s most important resource. 

The dividends of this unique investment have been unexpectedly large, both 
to the veteran and the Nation—so great, in terms of national security, welfare, 
and prosperity, that the cost of that vast program has already been paid for 
many times over. And the dividends will keep rolling in for generations. 

Even in terms of the least important standard of measurement—dollars— 
the GI bill has shown itself to be a self-paying proposition. 

For example, the education and training program under the GI bill has cost 
Uncle Sam some $15 billion, according to VA estimates. However, the same 
Government statisticians calculate that, by 1970, the more than 7,800,000 veterans 
who took training under the GI bill will have paid off the full cost of the pro- 
gram because through their training these vets have already attained an in- 
eome level at which they are paying an extra billion dollars a year in Federal 
income taxes. 

Through the GI bill loan guaranty program, the veterans have purchased 
4 million homes and have become America’s largest single group of home owners. 
The repayment trend of the past decade gives evidence that these veterans are 
excellent mortgage risks. Meanwhile, these veterans and their GI bill homes 
contribute to the commonweal of their communities, counties, and States through 
the payment of real estate taxes. 

Surprisingly few studies have been made of the overall impact of the GI 
hill upon the national economy. However, the huge 5-year study called 
“America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey,” just released by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, gives the GI bill an important role in America’s post-World 
War II prosperity. The fund reports that the “unprecedented” GI program 
on behalf of veterans returning to civilian life after World War II “restricted 
the growth of unemployment during the demobilization period and at the same 
time added substantially to personal income and consumer demand.” 

The survey goes on to say: “Since the veterans program got under way at 
the time of a precipitous decline in Government demand for goods and services, 
it helped forestall a postwar economic crisis by stimulating civilian demand.” 

The GI bill benefits—such as readjustment allowance, schooling subsistence, 
housing loan on easy terms—also helped cement the stability of millions of 
veterans’ families, which in turn gave a fresh spurt of power to the postwar 
economic boom. 
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In addition, according to the VA, the GI bill helped refill the national reser. 
voir of trained manpower, “dangerously depleted right after the war,” with such 
persons as engineers, doctors, nurses, scientists, radio repairmen, mechanics, 
construction workers, metal workers, electricians. 

The total results of the bill surpassed the most optimistic dreams of the men 
of the American Legion who conceived it, who drafted it into law, and who 
fought it through Congress over bitter opposition. 

The Nation had a long history of aid to the disabled veterans of our wars. 
But the GI bill was the first major attempt to help the physically able veteran 
in his transition from: war to peace. 

The basic idea of the bill, explained by Dave Camelon, the Hearst newsmen 
who covered the dramatic congressional battle over the new legislation, was: 
“* * * to give the men who were fighting the opportunity they deserved—to re- 
store them, as nearly as possible, to the position they might have held if they 
had not been called to serve America.” 

While that was the nut of the bill and the main thought expressed by John 
Stelle when he started the ball rolling, the Legion never doubted that it would 
also be a tremendous boon to the country, and its representatives stressed again 
and again to Congress in 1944 that the GI bill was “sound national policy.” 
The bill was fought, and almost successfully opposed, by others who claimed 
that it was “dangerous.” 

The Legion leadership, backed by a thoroughly aroused rank and file, and 
enthusiastically supported by the public, smashed through the opposition of 
bureaucrats, educators, labor groups, business groups, real estate lobbies, social 
workers—-and even of other veterans’ organizations. 

Four of them, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, and the Regular Veterans Association 
sent an open letter to the Congress on February 16, 1944, opposing the bill— 
specifically the educational provisions—and urging Congress “not to be stampeded 
into hasty and possibly unwise legislation.” 

At times the battle appeared hopeless. The odds and the obstacles appeared 
insurmountable. But the American Legion vowed that never again would 
America permit its men who served in war to be forced to walk the streets selling 
apples as they were after World War I. The specter of that national disgrace 
hung over the Legion’s GI bill battalion like a flag, and gave the Legion’s drive 
new strength when the outlook for victory was dimmest. 

The GI bill, noted Richard S. Jones, in his A History of The American 
Legion “was the largest single legislative achievement of the Legion.” 

It was for sure. It was also an earnest promise by the American people— 
through Congress—that the United States was still a land of opportunity, and that 
for the veterans, the GI bill was the key to that opportunity. 

The Nation made good its pledge. The veterans made good the opportunities, 
of which the major ones were education and training, readjustment allowance; 
job-finding aid; loans for homes, farms, and business enterprise. 

Of the more than 7,800,000 ex-GI’s who participated in GI bill training and 
education, some 2,200,000 attended colleges and universities: 3,500,000 went to 
schools below the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job training; and 700,000 en- 
rolled in institutional onfarm training. 

“The universal verdict of the accredited schools, colleges, and universities is 
that veterans aided by the GI bill of rights made excellent use of their oppor- 
tunities. The Nation is decidedly better off than it would have been had these 
returning veterans received no further education at public expense,” declared 
Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, in urging Congress to extend 
the GI bill benefits to the veterans of the Korean war. 

On the same occasion, Dean Chester H. Katenkamp, of Baltimore Junior Col- 
lege, speaking officially for the 450 schools belonging to the American Association 
of Junior Colleges—and unofficially sounding the universal chord of approval 
by the Nation’s educational leaders—put it this way : 

“* * * We believe that the GI bill of rights was one of the most construc- 
tive and beneficial pieces of legislation ever passed for veterans, that its real 
benefits will continue for a long period of time by reason of the fact that edu- 
cation and training will produce better citizens and more efficient and productive 
workers and professional people. 


1“T Saw the GI Bill Written,” by David Camelon, the American Legion magazine, 
September, October, and November 1949. 
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“We helieve that the GI bill of rights is an investment by the Government which 
will really pay dividends in better citizenship, better workers, and people more 
coupetent to support the Government.” 

Yet a few months after the GI bill was passed, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, then 
chancellor of the University of Chicago, publicly decried the new program. 
Colleges and universities, he said, would be converted into ‘educational hobo 
jungles,” and the veterans into “educational hoboes.” 

Never was a prophecy wronger. 

Ten years later it had been proved beyond a doubt that the veteran-student 
was more serious minded, more intent on getting ahead, and maturer than the 
nonveteran. Typical were the results of a 34-year study at Brooklyn College 
which concluded that the veterans held a “slight but consistent superiority” 
over the nonveteran students. 

College standards, instead of falling, as direfully predicted by GI bill oppo- 
nents, rose under the impact of GI students questing for knowledge. 

“The veterans have brought stability, maturity, higher standards of work, and 
a broadened adult viewpoint to the classrooms and campus,” commented the 
social survey magazine, School and Society, 6 years after World War II. 

Through the GI bill, the VA noted in its 10th anniversary summary of the 
program, World War II veterans have become the best educated group of people 
in the history of the United States. 

Backing up this VA assertion is a study by the U.S. Census Bureau which 
shows that the average male veteran has completed high school and gone ahead 
for some college work, while the average male nonveteran has only completed 
2 years of high school. 

“The advantage of educational privileges under the GI bill used by many 
veterans after completing their service” is listed by Census as one of the major 
factors contributing to this difference in educational achievement. 

Another Census survey reveals that veterans have generally shot ahead of 
nonveterans in earnings. 

In 1947, according to the survey, the median income of male veterans between 
25 and 34 years of age, was only $2,401, as against $2,585 for nonvets in the same 
age bracket. Six years later, the median income of the veterans rose 51 percent, 
to $3,631, while the median income of nonveterans rose only 19 percent, to 
$3,065. 

“The higher income of these veterans may reflect the combined influence of 
the increase in work experience and the higher level of education which veterans 
have achieved as compared with nonveterans,” the Census Bureau commented. 

The heavy flow of ex-GI’s into college stimulated university expansion pro- 
grams, and gave a vigorous boost to the junior college movement. The $2 billion 
in tuition and fees proved to be a financial “shot in the arm” for the hard-pressed 
schools. The tuition and subsistence permitted tens of thousands of young 
Americans to go to college who would have been unable to further their education 
simply for the lack of funds. 

Furthermore, reports the Twentieth Century Fund study, the fact that many 
veterans did take advantage of the GI educational benefits to go to college is 
bound to spread the desire for higher education and to affect the long-run 
enrollment trend upward. 

Veterans surging into below-college-level classrooms sparked the creation of 
some 7,600 new educational and training institutions. Public schools created 
and expanded job-training classes to aid the eager ex-GI’s. 

Veterans trained in the under-college-level schools showed, through.a sampling 
poll, that they felt the Government and they themselves had received value 
for money spent on their education. A large number of the veterans replving 
to the poll expressed thanks to the Nation for the opportunity afforded them 
by the GT bill. The survey disclosed that three out of four veterans had found a 
job as a direct result of their training. 

On-the-job training, despite widely publicized abuses by a small minority of 
veterans and chiseling schools, also made a substantial contribution to the 
national interest. The trainees were given the opportunity to earn while learn- 
ing a trade. 

During the peak of the on-the-job enrollment, the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies queried 19,000 participating employers. The poll 
disclosed that the employers wanted to continue their job-training programs 
by a preference of 3 to 1, and that they consider the programs worthwhile by 
a vote of 6 to 1. 
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The survey also revealed that more than one-third of the vet trainees had 
been hired by the firms which had trained them, and that half as many again 
were working elsewhere in jobs for which they had been trained under the 
GI bill. A congressional committee, while deploring abuses in the program, 
nonetheless reached the conclusion that, with 65 percent of the veterans in 
on-job training having reached their employment objective, the program had 
been highly satisfactory. 

A study of training courses pursued by veterans under the GI bill leaves the 
impression that the vast majority of the veteran-trainees were interested in 
advancing themselves and attaining a secure position in society, according to 
an official information bulletin published by the VA Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits. 

This training, the VA bulletin added, “generally prepared them for occupa- 
tions which require a considerable amount of ability and skill and constitute 
important elements of our economy. 

Key factors of the well-being of a nation include the skills of its workers, 
the abilities of its businessmen, the capacity of its professional men, and the 
husbandry of its farmers. No single national program ever gave so many 
people so many skills in so many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

One-third of all who took GI bill training enrolled in craft, trade, and in- 
dustrial courses. More than 700,000 went into mechanical training, principally 
for repairing autos. Nearly 450,000 went into radio and communications fields. 
Over 380,000 undertook training as carpenters, bricklayers, cement workers, 
plasterers, painters, plumbers, pipefitters, and tilesetters. Metalworking at- 
tracted more than 280,000 ex-GI’s including 62,000 who specialized in jewelry 
and watch repairing. Another 180.000 vets trained as electricians or in electri- 
cal equipment manufacturing. Refrigeration and air-conditioning courses drew 
more than 115,000 vets. 

One-tenth of the veterans—around 700,000—enrolled in managerial or busi- 
ness administration training. More than 100,000 ex-GI’s went into law courses, 
and over 240,000 into accounting and auditing. The clerical and sales occupa- 
tions attracted more than 430,000 vets. 

Teaching was the objective of 238,000 veterans, and 744,000 veterans aimed at 
becoming scientists. The social studies and social welfare work were pursued 
by some 100,000 ex-servicemen. Over 460,000 vets were trained in the humani- 
ties. Some 158,000 veterans were given special training in domestic, personal, 
and protective services. 

Nearly 10 percent of all the veterans training under the GI bill aimed for agri- 
cultural goals, chiefly through the on-farm institutional training a combination 
of classroom studies and practical farmwork. 

In 1952, a House select committee, headed by Representative Olin Teague, of 
Texas, after an intensive investigation of the GI bill programs, reported to 
Congress as follows: 

“As a readjustment device, there is little question that the educational pro- 
gram provided a spot for literally millions of young, bewildered veterans. 

“Tt provided a place where they could learn, live, and at the same time adjust 
themselves to their civilian surroundings. 

“Almost every American knows a young ex-serviceman who entered training, 
found his life’s work, settled down; and is now doing well. 

“It is significant to note that there has been no national incident of any im- 
portance involving disgruntled ex-servicemen * * * following the termination of 
World War II. This fact cannot be overemphasized. Our servicemen re- 
turned in great numbers at a time when industry was attempting to switch to 
peacetime production and the future of the Nation was uncertain.” 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the GT bill education and training benefits is 
a single sentence from a Teague committee report: 

“The good that has been accomplished and which will show itself more clearly 
in each succeeding year and in succeeding generations is incalculable.” 

A second major element of the GI bill—readjustment allowances—was so 
subjected to bad publicity through a relatively small number of abuses that even 
today there is little understanding by the public of the beneficent impact of this 
provision on the Nation’s economy and general welfare. 

At the unyielding insistence of the American Legion, the GI bill contained a 
provision which provided that GI’s returning to civilian life would be given $20 
a week as a readjustment allowance, for a maximum of 52 weeks, while seek- 
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ing work. It was easy for the GI bill detractors to pin—unjustly—the label of 
“52-20 Club” on the entire program. 

Yet those who have studied this facet of the GI bill are convinced that the re- 
adjustment allowance was an important factor in the integration of some 14 
million veterans into the Nation’s labor force within a few years after the end 
of the war, with a minimum of confusion to the Nation and hardship to the 
veterans. 

Consider that near the end of World War II there were 54 million persons in 
the civilian labor force, hardly any unemployed. When the fighting ceased, the 
war plants closed down, other plants shut down temporarily to convert from 
wartime to peacetime production. 

In the midst of this economic shock, some 11 million veterans were dumped on 
the labor market within a period of 12 months. For practical purposes, nearly 
all of them were unemployed. 

Leading economists freely predicted that the idle would quickly number 7 
million, and they urged business and Government alike to make decisions based 
upon an impending postwar economic collapse. 

In fact, there were no riots, no armies of apple peddlers, no marches by hungry 
veterans seeking aid of their Government. The public at large was hardly 
conscious of a veterans’ unemployment problem. 

The readjustment allowance served as a cushion—together with mustering- 
out pay—to tide the veteran over the rough period between discharge and getting 
a job. 

During the 5-year life of the readjustment allowance program, nearly 9 million 
veterans drew weekly payments, amounting to around $4 billion in all. 

Some 10 percent of the payments went to self-employed veterans needing a 
little help while getting started in a business or profession. 

The average veteran who drew his allowance did so for only 19 weeks. One out 
of 19 veterans exhausted his full 52 weeks of payment rights. VA studies make 
it clear that few veterans sought to stay on the idle rolls. On the contrary, 
many of the veterans applied for readjustment allowances only after weeks of 
seeking for work on their own. 

Upon the virtual completion of the so-called 52-20 program, the VA, in 1951, 
assessed this benefit as follows: 

“With the help of the readjustment allowance program, millions of veterans 
were successfully fed into the labor market, as demands and opportunities arose, 
without either violent disturbance to the national economy or undue hardship 
to the veterans.” 

Despite the rush for jobs and training on the part of the veterans discharged 
from the Armed Forces, the GI bill encouraged them to take vocational counsel- 
ing so as to help them find their way to a worthwhile objective. VA gave more 
than 2 million vets vocational counseling before clearing them for education or 
training. The Department of Labor—through its Bureau of Employment 
Security and its Veterans Employment Service—provided job counseling for 
more than 2,500,000 veterans, and then gave the veterans priority in job referrals. 

Through these provisions of the GI bill, veterans have become “the best edu- 
eated, the best trained, and probably the best occupationally adjusted group 
of people in the history of the United States,” declared Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. 

Among those well trained and well adjusted for their lifework are the 
thousands of veterans who, under terms of the GI bill, received institutional 
on-the-farm training, and bought their own farms. 

More than 750,000—1 out of 10 of all veterans taking education or training— 
combined classroom studies in successful farming (including instruction in the 
most effective management, production, and marketing techniques) along with 
practical training on the farm. 

These veterans “have gone far in raising the standards of living for themselves 
and their families,” according to congressional testimony by A. P. Fatherree, 
speaking for the American Vocational Association Committee on Institutional 
On-Farm Training Program. 

In Mississippi alone, nearly 40,000 veterans have enrolled in the program, he 
said. Among the accomplishments of these veterans, he cited an increase in 
their net income of $150 million in 5 years; more than 10,000 farms bought ; con- 
struction of dwellings and farm buildings, and repairs, amounting to $24 million ; 
purchases of $16 million in home appliances; expenditures of $30 million for 
farm machinery and repairs. 
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These veterans also bought more than 11,000 purebred dairy cattle, 8,300 pure- 
bred beef cattle, 18,000 registered hogs. They seeded and minearlized 201,000 
acres of land. And, as a result of their training, they painted more than 15,500 
homes; added electricity for more than 12,500 families; added some 4,000 bath- 
rooms to their farm homes; installed running water in more than 9,000 farm 
homes. 

Backed up by their know-how, more than 67,000 veterans obtained GI bill 
farm loans, guaranteed by the VA. Of these, half went into specialized opera- 
tions, the rest into diversified crops. 

Five timcs as many more veterans, more than 369,000, obtained special farm 
and farm-operations loans from the Farmers’ Home Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which through another provision of the GI bill gave 
veterans preference in the obtaining of farm loans based largely on personal 
integrity. Under both loan programs, the veterans have proven to be out- 
standing credit risks. Veterans have repaid, for example, more than half of 
the $505,790,000 farm-operating money they have borrowed to date. 

As in the case of agriculture, thousands of veterans combined their GI bill 
training with a GI bill loan to go into business for themselves. Some 221,000 
vets obtained business loans amounting to more than $600 million in all. 


A small percentage of these ex-servicemen, 12,300, defaulted. The remainder, 


however, appear to have made good. More than half of the business loans have 
already been repaid. 

Again, not only the veterans themselves, but the country as a whole has bene- 
fited. For as these veterans became successful in their new enterprises they 
created jobs in their communities, and helped create or maintain prosperity in 
the Nation. 

In terms of both short- and long-range national impact, the GI bill home loan 
program stands second only to the GI bill education and training program. By 
helping the veteran establish his own home, and thereby raising his standard 
of living, the GI bill created a tremendous demand for consumer goods of all 
kinds, energized the construction and allied industries, and invigorated the 
economic health of the United States. Yet, as in the education-training pro- 
gram, the most important contribution from the housing provisions of the GI 
bill is the human factor. Good housing means better citizens; better citizens 
mean better communities, better States, and a better Nation. 

Four million veterans have taken advantage of the GI bill loan guaranty to 
establish a home. About $29 billion in home loans has been stimulated into 
action through this demand for better living. Veterans have already repaid in 
full $3,800 million worth of GI loans (680,000 homes) and have reduced their 
mortgages by another $4 billion. Up to now, veterans’ mortgage defaults have 
amounted to about one-half of 1 percent of the home loans. 

“This remarkable record is unexcelled in the history of credit experience,” 
declared Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

“For the success of their programs, the veterans themselves should be ac- 
corded the most enthusiastic plaudits. They again have justified the Nation’s 
confidence in them.” 

The veterans home loan program made a definite contribution to the improve- 
ment of American housing. In the midst of the stampede for housing right 
after World War II, the Veterans’ Administration increasingly tightened up 
its minimum construction and property standards. The VA regulations, along 
with the rules of the Federal Housing Administration, provided standards for 
structural soundness which have become the generally accepted criteria for 
urban residential construction. 

At every income level, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, 
veterans tended to buy less expensive houses than nonveterans, “probably to 
keep the size of their monthly payments within manageable limits. * * *” 

Another Labor Department study concludes that “the VA guaranty program 
was a major factor in bringing about large-scale construction of moderate 
priced homes.” 

The industrial impact of the GI home loan can be assessed by the fact that 
the outstanding indebtedness on these loans is more than $19 billion or about 
one-fourth of the total outstanding residential mortgage debt. The GI home 
loan has made a substantial contribution to the growth and expansion of 
mortgage and real estate companies, insurance companies, mutual savings 
banks, commercial banks and savings and loan associations. The coming of 
the GI loan considerably changed the investment pattern of the lending institu- 
tions. More than 15,000 different institutional lenders have had an active in- 
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terest in the GI loan. In 1953 alone, more than 17,000 builders constructed 
homes for sale to GI’s under the VA home loan guaranty program. 

Even today, 11 years since enactment of the GI bill, the veterans are having 
an enormous impact on the Nation's construction industry and housing market. 
Some 3 million additional World War II and Korean conflict veterans are likely 
to get GI loans for new housing before their benefit expires, according to a VA 
forecast. 

Even as the immediate effects of the World War II GI bill run out, the rich 
harvest that was planted by the American Legion back in 1944 has already 
reseeded itself. The GI bill of rights had become so woven into the fabric of 
American life that no sooner had the Korean war broken out than Congress— 
with hardly a murmur of opposition—quickly provided a GI bill tailored to fit 
the needs of the Nation’s new crop of veterans. 

The newer GI bill differs from the old in that it, founded on experience, con- 
tains (a) fewer loopholes for abuses, (b) improved procedures, and (c) more 
stringent standards. Basically, the newer GI bill of rights, through the edu- 
eation-training program, unemployment compensation, and easy-to-obtain loans, 
proclaims the “same, new theme”—the right to opportunity for the man and 
woman who served our country in time of need. And as with the World War II 
pill, the Nation will be stronger in goods, jobs, and people, because of the Korea 
GI bill of rights. 

Senator WriLt1amMs. We are privileged now to receive the testimony 


of Senator Wayne Morse. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Let me at the outset thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the opportunity to testify on this legislation. Tama 
cosponsor of S. 1138. 

It was my privilege to have been the chairman of this subcommittee 
in the 80th Congress. At that time we made several improvements in 
the World War II GI bill which was still operating at that time. 
So I welcome this opportunity to express my continuing interest in 
the program and my desire to see it continued. 

Those of us who aided in the passage of the Korean Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will recall the statement of pur- 
pose contained in that legislation. What we said then in providing 
readjustment benefits for veterans is just as applicable now, in my 
opinion, and I wish to recall it at the outset of my statement. We 
said, and I quote: 

The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ educa- 
tion and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of pro- 
viding vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to 
those servicemen and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty during the Korean con- 
flict and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the educational 
and training status which they might normally have aspired to and obtained 
had they not served their country. 

That statement is so clear and simple in its indication of our na- 
tional responsibility to our servicemen that I believe the burden in 
this discussion lies upon the opponents of it to show that it is no 
longer appropriate. 

ne argument used by administration spokesmen has been to the 
effect that, because the Nation is not at war, or even in what is po- 
litely called a conflict in the case of Korea, no GI bill is needed. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the Commissioner of Education, on behalf of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, made that distine- 
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tion in his statement when he stated that men drafted in wartime 
have no control over the length of their service nor the time of their 
induction, as the Commissioner felt was true in peacetime. 


NO DIFFERENCE IN PRINCIPLE BETWEEN WAR OR PEACETIME SERVICE 


First, I do not believe any distinction can rightly be made between 
men who are drafted, or w ho enlist as an alternative to being drafted, 
in peacetime as against those who enter the service in wartime. 

We have just renewed the draft for 4 more years because the Penta- 
gon, the White House, and the Congress believed our national se- 
curity required it. That, it seems to me, is the controlling factor. 

I digress to say, Mr. Chairman, I felt then we were making a great 
mistake in renewing it for 4 years. I proposed then that we should 
renew it only for 2 years at the most. 

During those 2 years I believed we should undertake a very care- 
ful study of this whole military manpower problem, because it needs 
a thorough reevaluation and reappraisal. 

It needs many modifications. 

The sad but true fact is that in the handling of the military man- 
power program of this country at the present time we are not too far 
removed from the escapism that existed at the time of the Civil War 
as far as military service is concerned. 

The various ways of getting exemptions now and of escaping mili- 
tary service has resulted, in my judgment, in a most inequitable draft 
sy stem in our country. 

Only a relatively small number get “caught,” as we say, in the 
American draft system today. And that is not my conception of a 
democratic system. My conception of a democratic system is an ap- 
plic ation of a uniformity of requirement for military service. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, I have been one of those who has stood 
for some form of uniform military service, if you want to call it mili- 
tary service, or service for our Government to the end of strengthening 
our defenses and security, applying to all whether that service may 
be in a chemistry laboratory for 2 years if that is where a boy’s apti- 
tudes are, or whether that service be in a hospital for 2 years, wherever 
he can best serve our country. 

But it isn’t uniform, and therefore I want to say that I am not 
through with this fight on the draft. I am not so sure I didn’t make 
a great mistake voting for it on any basis in 1959. 

I am not so sure that we wouldn’t have performed a better service 
for the military strength of our country if we had served notice on 
the military we are not going to give them a draft until they proceed 
to correct some of the abuses ‘and the injustices and the discriminatory 
policies of the existing draft in order to follow a democratic principle 
of uniformity. 

But bad as that is, Mr. Chairman, it is shocking that we have the 
head of the Office of Education and the people down at the Pent agon 
Building openly advocating opposition to this just bill. And I ws ant 
to say I think the time has come to take them on. 

The Nation believes it needs the service of these young men to pro- 
tect it; whether we be in a state of war or peace, we are still drafting 
them in the name of national security. 
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So the question really turns upon whether or not the existence of 
the draft is disruptive to the civilian career of our young men. I be- 
lieve it is, because the administration has used contradictory argu- 
ments on this point in its opposition to the bill. 


MILITARY SERVICE CONTINUES TO DISRUPT CIVILIAN CAREERS 


The administration has contended, through the Commissioner of 
Education, that there are so many options in the Selective Service Act, 
and so many provisions which permit a young man to delay his mili- 
tary service until his education is out of the way, that no education 
benefits are needed. The fact that the average age of draftees now is 
just under 23, however, makes it clear that many of the young men 
drafted into service are of school age; that is, between 18 and 22. 

In the second place, this figure does not account for the many young 
men of school age who enter military service voluntarily because the 
threat of the draft hangs over them. 

In his presentation in support of extension of the draft, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Finucane stated that one-half the new enlist- 
ments each year are men between the ages of 17 and 1814. Obviously, 
these young men have found out the h: ard Ww ay that permanent careers 
are very diffic ult so long as they have the expectation of eventual mili- 
tary service ahead of them. 

Therefore, they enlist in order to get that obligation out of the way. 

Mr. Finucane also declared that of the 1,200,000 males between 
the ages of 17 and 181% in June of 1958, one-fourth of them have 
already entered the : armed services as volunteers. 

So whether men are enlistees or draftees, there is a considerable 
number of them who enter military service at great cost to their 
schooling, whether it is at the college level or a ‘vocational type of 
education. 

Estimated cost shows need for benefits: I also draw your attention 
to the estimates furnished the subcommittee by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, showing the cost of the program provided in §S. 1138, if it 
were used by veterans in the same degree to which the Korean GI 
bill was used. 

The VA tells us that the education and training benefits would cost 
$93 million the first year, and would rise in cost to $504 million by 
fiscal 1964. 

It arrived at these figures on the basis of the number of men enter- 
ing service now and since 1955, and a projection of the use of the 
Korean GI bill. That includes age, obviously, as one of the factors 
that determines use of the benefits. 

The very fact that the VA stressed the cost of the program sug- 
gests clearly that a great many men would make use of it. 

The VA also estimated—on the basis of the use of the Korean GI 
bill—that use of the loan provisions would cost between $40 and $50 
millions. Specifically, the VA stated that of the 3 to 4 million men 
who would be eligible for the loan benefits, it would expect from 1 
to 114 million to make use of them. 

These estimates disprove, in my opinion, the statement submitted 
on behalf of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
of the Veterans’ Administration, too, that the present draft law im- 
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poses little or no burden upon men who leave civilian life for 2 or 3 
years to serve in the Armed Forces. 


If that contention were valid, these estimates should add up to 
little or nothing. 

Instead, projection of the rate of use under the Korean GI bill to 
the present number and ages of men affected by S. 1138 shows just 
how useful it would be to these so-called cold-war veterans. 


NONUNIVERSALITY DOES NOT AFFECT PRINCIPLE 


Nor do I share the view that has been expressed in opposition to 8. 
1138 to the effect that only a limited number of men of military age 
actually serve. We know that the statement of fact is true; I under- 
stand that roughly half of the men who undergo examination prior 
to entering the service are rejected for mental or physical reasons, 
Beyond that, many of the able ones never serve because of parenthood, 
or because they receive educational deferments that prove permanent 
as their circumstances change after they get out of school. 

The fact that the draft is now selective rather than universal does 
not affect the principle involved here at all, in my opinion. A great 
many men of school age do enter the armed services for 2 or 3 years, 
either as draftees or as enlistees, and then return to civilian life. 

I care not whether it is 5 or 20, or the 270,000 it is right now, or 
even every single youth from 17 to 1814; they should have the bene- 
fit of assistance in helping them restore the years they lost from 
civilian life. 

They are equally deserving regardless of their number, and regard- 
less of the circumstance of war or peace during which they serve. 

The controlling fact is that they are needed; they are leaving ci- 
vilian life temporarily because their country needs them, but they are 
returning just as soon as they can to civilian pursuits. 

Therefore, I think our obligation to them as a Nation remains the 


same as was stated in the great Public Law 550 with which I began 
my testimony. 


PEOPLE SHOULD AT LEAST BE TREATED AS WELL AS PROPERTY 


There is one additional aspect of this matter I would like to men- 
tion, and it is this: Under the Anglo-Saxon tradition we believe that 
the state, like private parties, must provide fair compensation for 
whatever it demands of its citizens. 

We do not, and we have never, held to the totalitarian theories that 
the state is an entity to which the individual is subservient, and that 
the state may exact any service or any effort or any wealth from 
its citizens without compensation. 

It is basic to our laws, for example, that no property may be con- 
demned, through exercise of eminent domain or any other means, 
without payment of its fair value tothe owner. Every time we build 
a national highway and have to obtain the rights-of-way for it, there 
is lengthy negotiation and even litigation over the price that must be 
paid for it. 

If the public good requires that a slum clearance project be un- 
dertaken by a city, the necessary land and buildings are condemned, 
but the owners must be compensated for it. 
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Yet, we do not apply that principle to our men, when we take 2 or 
3 years of their lives in the public interest. Isn’t this the adminis- 
tration whose leader said he would follow a policy of liberalism with 
regard to human beings and conservatism wiih regard to economics ? 

say that at the very least he should be trying to compensate our 
young veterans in the same way we all insist that property owners be 
compensated if their property is “drafted” so to speak in the public 
interest. 

As to whether the cost is more than we can afford, I refer you to 
the estimate that at its peak, our program would cost $504 million 
for education and training benefits. The Defense Department has 
submitted to Congress a budget which includes $600 million for one 
single aircraft carrier, one that would not be nuclear powered, and, 
therefore, would be obsolete before we ever appropriated the money 
for it. 

That is only one item in the Defense Department budget. We un- 
doubtedly will approve a defense appropriation bill this year that will 
be in the neighborhood of $40 billions, because we understand that 
the international situation required preparedness. 

But I ask: Where have we parked our consciences when we can 
appropriate such sums for military hardware, and then balk at the 
fractional price of providing the youth who man it with benefits to 
help them pick up their civilian lives? 

baie have we parked out sense of values when we follow such a 
course 

How far down the road of the garrison state have we gone in this 
country when we think so little of the lives of our citizen soldiers that 
we regard the obligation as one of service by the citizen only, with 
none of compensation on the part of the Government? 

I digress to also point out what I consider to be another moral facet 
of this problem. k at the defense contracts that business enjoys 
in this country, at huge profits. I am not saying they should not have 
the contracts. But they are well paid for thei service to their coun- 
try in executing those contracts. But these boys who are drafted 
are not. 

I believe they are entitled to greater compensation for the contract 
they make with their Government. And, Mr. Chairman, I don’t buy 
the argument that they should not have this compensation because 
they are performing a patriotic duty while they are serving in the 
Military Establishment. Of course they are. But those of us not in 
the Military Establishment also have a patriotic obligation. 

And if you want to take that major premise, Mr. Chairman, then 
some of these contractors that enjoy the huge profits out of defense 
contracts will soon find themselves in a pretty non sequitur position 
on this issue. 

Furthermore, the maximum of $504 million that we would pay for 
this program in 1964, on the basis of the Veterans’ Administration’s 
own figures, I am convinced, would return to the Treasury of the 
United States many times that $504 million throughout the lives of 
these boys who would be put in a better economic condition to make 
the tax dollars necessary to support this Government through their 
lives. As we build up the educational standards and abilities of these 
boys, we make them earners of greater economic income. Out of that 
income will flow new tax dollars by which it can be said in my judg- 
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ment in all honesty the $504 million would certainly be a sound invest- 
ment for the Treasury of the United States. 

Senator Wittiams. Wasn’t that proven with the GI bill of rights 
ever since it has been in existence? 

Senator Morse. Yes. That is what I want to point out. 

As I said, since I was chairman of this subcommittee in the 80th 
Congress, I have supported, as the record will show, a series of re- 
forms in the original GI bill of rights, one of which, incidentally, 
strengthened the educational opportunities for those GI’s. I am sat- 
isfied that that legislation will soon have paid for itself through the 
increased income that these many thousands of veterans who enjoyed 
the benefits of that GI bill have earned out of which they have paid 
greater taxes than they otherwise would ever have paid. 

Furthermore, while I am digressing from this manuscript, because 
it is related to this subject, let me say this: I want to talk about brain- 
power for a moment. My approach to so-called veterans’ legislation 
and educational legislation probably can be summarized in relation 
to this premise. I am very much concerned with Russia’s increase in 
manpower. I am very much concerned about what the testimony of 
experts before the Foreign Relations Committee has shown for some 
time past. The improvement, for example, in the health program in 
Russia, the improvement in the medical program in Russia, means an 
acceleration in the population rate in Russia in the decades imme- 
diately ahead. 

We are not going to keep ahead of Russia in manpower. She is 
going to outbreed us. She is going to have a great increase in man- 
power in excess of the increase of manpower in the United States. 
But we had better see to it that we keep ahead of her in brainpower. 
That is the core, I think, of this struggle of defense against Russia. 

I think the greatest defense weapon the United States is going to 
have in the next century—and this is a century struggle—is our brain- 
power. That is why I look to the educational forces of America in- 
volved in this bill. We cannot afford, in terms of dollars and cents 
values, in the terms of moral values, or in terms of security values, 
not to appropriate the money necessary to give us the strengthened 
brainpower that these draftees would give us. 

For example, such research groups as the Bell Laboratories are 
placing advertisements in various publications for the scientists and 
engineers they used to help them fill defense contracts. In effect, the 
Federal Government pays for these ads because they are a cost of 
doing business. I have seen their cost estimated at $60 million a year. 

By reinstituting the GI bill, the Federal Government could provide 
some of those scientists, instead of just paying for ads for them. 

These are some of the points I hope the Congress and the American 
people will keep in mind as we consider this bill. I have not gone 
into its various provisions in detail because others have done that. 
Suffice it to say that I think the education and training benefits, in- 


cluding on-the-job and on-the-farm training, the loan program for 


homes or farm property, the mustering-out payments, and the pro- 
gram for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled are all valnable 
and desirable. 

It is my sincere hope that in this session of Congress we will do right 
by our young men whose time and service we commandeer, by enacting 
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S. 1138, or a measure like it that will restore the GI bill of rights 
retroactively to January 1955, and thus strengthen one of our greatest 
security weapons, namely, the potential brainpower of this great 
Republic. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that there be inserted at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the record a resolution from a veterans’ group of 
Medford, Oreg., in support of the bill and a resolution from the 
American Legion Auxiliary of Salem, Oreg., in support of the bill, and 
a letter that I have received from Marshall Denhem, of Oregon, in- 
quiring about this bill. 

Senator WittraMs. That may be done. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


APRIL 11, 1959. 
DeaR SENATOR Morse: I am writing about a certain bill in Congress, if there 


is such a bill. Being stationed overseas it is hard to get all the facts straight. 
I have heard that a bill was in Congress dealing with a new G.I. bill. If this is 
true I would like to know more about it and also what your stand is on the 
issue. This is of great interest to me and any information that you might add 
would be greatly appreciated. I thank you for your time. 
Sincerely, 
MARSHALL I. DENHEM. 


CAPITAL Unit No. 9, AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, SALEM, OREG. 


We, the Capital Unit No. 9, American Legion Auxiliary, Salem, Oreg., being 
aware that the Congress of the United States is considering seriously enact- 
ment of legislation to provide education and training for over 2 million service- 
men who have been inducted into and served in the military preparedness pro- 
gram since January 31, 1955. We wholeheartedly endorse this program in the 
following resolution : 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict have 
been educated under the provisions of Public Laws 346 and 550, which, except 
for these laws, would not have been possible. 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has raised the educational 
level of this country and produced a major national asset, which has contributed 
to the economy of this country. 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the investment in education will more 
than repay the cost to the Treasury by increased taxes resulting from higher 
incomes to such veterans. 

Whereas the President of the United States by Executive order on January 
31, 1955, stopped the educational benefits program for persons serving in the 
forces of the United States after February 1, 1955. 

Whereas the Executive order deprived millions of men serving in the 
Armed Forces educational benefits previously extended to veterans. 

Whereas it is believed that as long as men are drafted to serve, they should 
be provided equal benefits extended to other veterans prior to February 1, 1955: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, The members of this post memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to extend education and training benefits to all veterans who enter mili- 
tary service from February 1, 1955, and as long as the draft shall continue by 
enacting into law Senate bill 1138: Be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this resolution, a copy be mailed to the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, and to all Members of the Congress from the State of Oregon. 

(Signed) Opat BLAXALL, President. 


Adopted : This the 20th day of April 1959. 
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La Socrere pes 40 HomMeEs ET 8 CHEVAUX, MEDFORD, OREG. 


We, the Voyagers of Voiture No. 165, Medford, Oreg., being aware that the 
Congress of the United States is considering seriously enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide education and training for over 2 million servicemen who have 
been inducted into and served in the military preparedness program since 
January 31, 1955, we wholeheartediy endorse this program in the following 
resolution : 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict have 
been educated under the provisions of Public Laws 346 and 550 which, except 
for these laws, would not have been possible. 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has raised the educational level 
of this country and produced a major national asset, which has contributed to 
the economy of this country. 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the investment in education will more 
than repay the cost to the Treasury by increased taxes resulting from higher 
incomes to such veterans. 

Whereas the President of the United States by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the education benefits program for persons serving in the forces 
of the United States after February 1, 1955. 

Whereas the Executive order deprived millions of men serving in the Armed 
Forces educational benefits previously extended to veterans. 

Whereas it is believed that as long as men are drafted to serve, they should 
be provided equal benefits extended to other veterans prior to February 1, 1955: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, The members of this post memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to extend education and training benefits to all veterans who enter mili- 
tary service from February 1, 1955, and as long as the draft shall continue 
by enacting into law Senate bill 1138: Be it further 

Resolwed, That upon adoption of this resolution, a copy be mailed to the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, and to all Members of the Congress from the State of Oregon. 

(Signed) D. B. Parry, 
Chef de Gare, Voiture 165, Jackson County, Medford, Oreg. 


Adopted : This the 15th day of April 1959. 


Senator Wiriu1ams. Thank you, Senator Morse. You have tested 
every argument advanced by the departments that oppose this bill. 
And you have destroyed all of those arguments. 

You know, of course, that the Budget Bureau opposes this measure, 
too. 

Is it possible, do you think, that maybe the short-run effect. on the 
budget might have been one of the compelling reasons for the opposi- 
tion to this bill in the various departments? 

Senator Morse. Well, it might have been. If so, unjustifiably. 

Of course, there are other forums for more appropriate discussion 
of it. But you have mentioned the Budget Bureau. I took this posi- 
tion when there was a Democrat in the White House, as the Con- 
gressional Record wiil show. All of us, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, in the Congress of the United States, I think, have a duty of 
taking a look, carefully examining, what has happened to the legis- 
lative process in this country as the result of more and more delega- 
tion of veto authority to the Bureau of the Budget. It won’t make any 
difference to me what the party administration is at any time. I think 
the Bureau of the Budget is rapidly having delegated to it what 
amounts toa superlegislative authority in this country. It is about 
time, I think, that we bring the Budget Bureau to an accounting in 
regard to the criteria that it follows so often in the adverse recom- 
mendations that it so frequently makes when we have great general 
welfare legislation facing the Congress of the United States. 
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And, as I have said on the floor and repeat for this record this 
morning, the dollar sign must never be placed above human welfare 
in the United States of America if we are going to keep this system 
of enlightened capitalism and freedom of choice that goes to make up 

democratic form of government. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. 
Senator Prouty, do you have any questions? 

Senator Proury. No; I have no questions. Thank you. 

Senator Wi1ams. Thank you again, Senator Morse. 

Our next witness is Congressman Meyer from the State of Vermont. 
And I see his colleague, Senator Prouty, is here. And you would 
probably like to welcome him at this point. 

Senator Proutry. Thank you. 

I regret I have another appointment at noon. So, I cannot hear 
Bill Meyer’s statement. But I do want to welcome him to the sub- 
committee. I am sure that we will be very interested in reading his 
statement at a later date. Glad to see you here. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you, Senator Prouty, and Congress- 
man Meyer. 

We are certainly pleased to have you here today to testify in regard 
to a matter before the committee. 

You may proceed in any way you want to. 


Mr. Meyer. I have a short statement here. And I would like to 
read it. 


= 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, CONGRESSMAN AT 
LARGE FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify 
in support of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959 and 
related bills. I will speak this morning primarily on 8. 1138, but I 
want also to express my support for the principles of assistance em- 
bodied in the related bills before your committee. I believe that the 
assistance given under these bills to veterans of the Armed Forces 
would be an important step in helping to remedy the inequities which 
exist under our present draft law, and would be a constructive move 
toward easing the transition from Army to civilian life. 

Along with many others, I have spoken before concerning the in- 
equities of our present draft system. I do not intend to take the time 
here to discuss these in detail, but I do want to point out that I strong- 
ly favor adequate pay scales for inductees and men in the lower ranks 
of the armed services. 

If such wages were comparable to those received in civilian life, we 
might be able to recruit on a volunteer basis for all branches of the 
armed services and certainly would have higher reenlistment rates. 
This would provide better defense for the country and possibly pro- 
mote economy in the long run. 

Actually I recommend a just system that would eliminate the need 
for the special benefits provided by S. 1138. However, such changes 
have not been made and until they are and as long as the draft is 
continued, I believe that we have a moral responsibility to support 
S. 1138. It is not a giveaway to veterans; it is merely delayed pay- 
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ment for services rendered. It is simple justice to those who serve 
our country. 

The pool of manpower is growing. In January of this year there 
were 2,160,000 I-A’s on the Selective Service Register; about 1,200,000 
young men reach military age each year. Approximately 100,000 
men are drafted annually. For those who are drafted, the interrup- 
tion of studies and plans for a career is a serious matter to begin with, 
and puts them at a serious disadvantage compared with those who stay 
on in their jobs or in schools. The salary of the draftee is so low that 
saving for the future must be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

In addition, it has been noted that the draft is often discriminatory 
against those from the less well-to-do families; the boy who must 
drop out of school in order to earn future tuition is subject to the draft, 
while the more aflluent are deferred through college and graduate 
school until well past the 26-year age limit. 

Enactment of S. 1138 would be a positive step toward correcting 
these inequities. The educational and vocational assistance provi- 
sions of the act would offer enough monthly support to make addi- 
tional training feasible for veterans without outside funds. I would 
also point out that in this way the Congress will be strengthening 
the educational position of our country. 

The loan provisions of the act are, I believe, a proper method of 
helping these young men after they have served their country, some- 
times at great financial sacrifice. 

I understand there were 29,000 World War II veterans and 14,000 
veterans of Korea from Vermont. This is a high rate of participa- 
tion. It is estimated that there will be 11,000 post-Korean war veter- 
ans from Vermont by July 1963, the expiration date for the present 
Military Service Act. This is a substantial drain on our State, and 
makes passage of this bill particularly important to Vermont. 

Under the loan provisions of previous legislation of this type (which 
applied to World War II and Korean war veterans), there were 
13,874 home loans to veterans in Vermont amounting to $80,750,000, 
and 737 loans under the farm provisions amounting to $3,500,000. 
Vermont veterans totaling 21,500 participated in educational and voca- 
tional training programs under this legislation. These figures indi- 
cate the importance of a program of this sort to Vermont. The on- 
the-farm training provision, too, is an important aspect of the 
program. 

In closing, let me again state my belief in the importance of the 
provisions of this act. As long as we have military conscription, and 
do not compensate our young people adequately so that they can pro- 
vide for their own future, the least we can do is to provide the benefits 

roposed in the Readjustment Assistance Act. Not only would we 
be strengthening our educational program but the circumstances jus- 
tify and even demand that action be taken on this proposal. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Thank you for a very helpful statement. I 
know as the committee proceeds, the figures you have just recited will 
be an additional aid. 

You might want to tell your colleagues in the other body that. this 
is the concluding session of hearings of the subcommittee. And we 
will proceed to executive session to consider the measure just as soon 
as the record is ready. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

Senator WiiiraMs. I have just received word that individual state- 
ments from Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Richard L. Neuberger, 
William Langer, Ernest Gruening, John O. Pastore, Gordon Allott, 
and Alan Bible will be filed in support of bills which they have spon- 
sored and which are now pending before the Veterans’ subcommittee. 

Senator Hennings’ statement will be in support of S. 930 and S. 1138; 
Senator Neuberger’s, Senator Langer’s, Senator Gruening’s, and Sena- 
tor Pastore’s statements will be in support of S. 1138; Senator Allott’s 
will be in support of S. 270; and Senator Bible’s in support of S. 750. 
All of these statements will be included in the record at this point. 
Also to be included in the record at this point are statements of or- 
ganizations and persons who, for various reasons, were not able to 
present testimony, together with such materials as counsel has assem- 
bled or prepared for the information of the subcommittee. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., ON GI EpUCcATION BENEFITS 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. Not too many years ago the university campuses of this Nation 
were filled with young men wearing bits and pieces of uniforms which they had 
worn in the recent service of their country. At almost any university in the 
land one could see the insignia of some of the most famous fighting units our 
Nation has ever produced. 

These young men * * * even some young women * * * were obtaining higher 
education because the Nation had been wise enough to grant to them educational 
benefits under the old GI bill of rights. That these returned veterans of World 
War II and Korea were improving their minds and themselves was, of course, 
of great individual importance to themselves. But, more important, it was of 
unmeasured and lasting benefit to the Nation. There is no profession, career, 
or vocation which today does not contain in its ranks a great many persons who 
received their education under the provisions of the GI bill of rights. Our hos- 
pitals, our defense industries, our building trades, our schools, our courts, and 
even our Congress are better staffed today because of the wisdom of that 
legislation. 

The old GI bill expired on February 1, 1955. Since that time, millions of men 
and women have interrupted their private lives to serve the Nation in its Armed 
Forces, even though we are not and have not been at war. Because we are not 
at war, there are some who minimize the sacrifice these young persons make 
when they enter the armed services. But members of the armed services are 
constantly exposed to risk, either potential or actual. The Marines in Lebanon, 
the Army in Berlin and the Navy in the Formosa Strait all have been exposed to 
risks as genuine as those faced by the fighting men of World War II and Korea. 
Nor is today’s training in the armed services of a type which would qualify a 
person as an excellent insurance risk. Live ammunition, supersonic aircraft, 
delicate and dangerous rockets are in wide use and there have been many 
accidental casualties. There is, perhaps, natural tendency on the part-of those 
of us who served in our recent wars to minimize these training accidents. But, 
if we only stop and think for a moment, we soon realize that a wound suffered 
at an American training camp is just as painful as one suffered in the heat of 
battle. 

Aside from the physical risk involved, there is a definite sacrifice on the part 
of every young man and woman who devotes a period of his or her life to serve 
in the Armed Forces. Since the GI bill expired in 1955, more than 63,000 young 
men and women from my own State of Missouri have interrupted their personal 
lives to serve. In all fairness, these men and women should be given the same 
educational opportunities as were given to the young men and women who served 
in World War II and Korea. 

Many of the Nation’s educators have testified before this Committee and 
pointed out that only about half of the best minds of our Nation’s youth go to 
college. They also testified that between a third and a half of the youngsters who 
do not go indicate that lack of funds is the main reason for not attending. 
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Of course, we have sought to remedy this situation. The National Defense 
Education Act was passed last year by the Congress, but-I am told that this act 
provides only a fraction of the loans needed by the Nation’s students. 

It is my belief that the Congress can benefit the Nation and play fair and just 
with the young people who served in the Armed Forces by approving the legisla- 
tion needed to renew the educational benefits of the GI bill. 

I might add that I am also in wholehearted support of the bill introduced by 
Senator Yarborough, the bill which calls for the extension of many of the pro- 
visions of the GI bill. However, I have limited myself to discussing the ex- 


tension of the educational benefits only, and I urge this committee to favorably 
report the legislation. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR RicHaRD L. NEUBERGER IN SUPPORT OF THE RESTORATION 
OF VETERANS EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR PERSONNEL OF THE ARMED FORCES OF 
THE UNITED States BEFORE THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to present my views to the subcommittee on this vital legislation. 

The United States today is faced with a crisis in education which must be dealt 
with promptly and effectively or the machinery which sustains our material 
prosperity will begin to slow down, endangering not only our standard of living 
but also our position in the world. We are engaged with Russia in the cold war 
of the classroom. 

We cannot afford to lose the cold war of the classrooms to the Communists; 
however, we are falling behind in the race for trained and skilled manpower. Let 
me quote briefly from the speech by the former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as reported in the hearings entitled “Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower,” conducted by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Congress. 

“The emphasis which the Soviets are placing on science, and particularly on 
the training of new scientists and engineers, presents a real and growing 
challenge to us and. to the free world. Today their technical schools and 
universities are turning out scientists and engineers who are well trained and 
highly competent. Since Geneva we know this. * * * The facts and figures 
speak for themselves and they are not pleasant facts and figures. * * * We 
require from 45,000 to 50,000 new trained engineers every year. We are getting 
half that number. Last June’s crop was around 23,000. Russia, at that same 
time, produced 53,000 new engineers, and is expected to substantially increase 
that number next year and each year thereafter. She is graduating 120,000 
new scientists and engineers of all types this year, which compares with our 
total of 70,000 graduates. Between 1950 and 1960, which may be the most 
critical decade of our national existence, Russia is expected to produce 1,200,000 
trained engineers and scientists, against our 900,000.” 

Such are the hard facts which could threaten our national prosperity, our 
national defense, and even our very existence as a nation. 

In the 84th and 85th Congress I sponsored legislation to restore the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, which includes the veterans educational 
benfits. I was indeed pleased to join this year with the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Veterans’ Subcommittee, Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas, 
in sponsoring S. 1188 to restore educational benefits to those who served in the 
Armed Forces after the Korean conflict. Our bill is sponsored by 25 Members 
of the Senate and has bipartisan sponsorship. 

The so-called GI bill was allowed to die, and those who entered military 
service after January 31, 1955, are not receiving the benefits of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952. 

First and foremost of all the aspects of the GI bill of rights, the educational 
benefits should be restored. Let me explain why this program should be re- 
stored. 

In the first place, it is a matter of simple equity to our present servicemen. 
We still are drafting men for duty with the military. We are still sending 
them to such remote and potentially dangerous outposts as Okinawa, the 
Aleutians, northern Alaska, Greenland, north Africa, our zone of Berlin, and to 
many other spots which are either unpleasant as localities in which to live 
or in close juxtaposition to our possible foes. 
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Why should these boys, dispatched to lonely outposts, be denied the GI bill 
penefits which went during World War II to many servicemen who never left 

the shores of the United States? Can such discrimination be defended? I 

think not. 

Furthermore, think of the vast benefits which the GI bill brought to the 
United States as a whole while it was still in effect. 

This measure raised the average educational level of millions of World War II 
veterans by three full grades—from the second year of high school to the fresh- 
man year of college. If better education is good for our Nation—and who would 
dispute this premise?—then this program was of incalculable good. 

Consider the miraculous way in which the GI bill of rights has helped to 
produce the skills which America needs. It trained 180,000 doctors and reg- 
istered nurses, 113,000 physical and research scientists, 450,000 civil engineers, 
36,000 clergymen, 83,000 policemen and firemen, and 711,000 skilled mechanics. 
Can money alone even commence to measure the real wealth which these trained 
and skilled people have added to the productive resources of this country? 

About 50 percent of the high school students who graduate in the upper 25 
percent of their classes are not now receiving a college education. To lose the 
mental ability and alertness of these students is as much a wasted resource as 
if a forest burns or topsoil is washed away; perhaps more so. Let us send to 
college as many of our talented young people as possible. 

The GI bill of rights, while not a panacea, will by the sheer law of averages 
add to the Nation’s human resources the full capabilities of many of the gifted 
young men and women who might otherwise be permanently lost to college class- 
rooms. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard the testimony of administration leaders in 
opposition to the restoration of the veterans educational benefits. While our 
country is falling behind in the cold war of the classrooms the administration 
has failed to present alternatives to the veterans educational program which 
would help give our country the lead in the training and education of skilled 
manpower, of the scientists and engineers which we so desperately need. 

While the administration talks of the dollars-and-cents cost of the veterans 
educational program, without such a program there is a great human loss of 
potentially skilled and trained manpower. It is also a matter of record that 
the training of skills that such a veterans educational program would develop 
contribute a great deal to our society and to the Government through the in- ° 
creased earning power of the individual veteran. The cost is in the failure to 
have a veterans educational program. 

The military opposes the veterans educational program because they say 
it will cut down on reenlistments in the Armed Forces. The military needs 
trained and skilled manpower to handle the complex weapons of modern war- 
fare, and a scientist or engineer is worth much more to the military than an 
untrained person. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for scientists and engineers and other trained and 
skilled manpower is clearly recognized. The veterans educational program 
after World War II and the Korean veterans educational program provided 
thousands of young men and women with the skills vital to our country. The 
reenactment of the GI educational benefits would be a great step forward and 
contribute greatly to the wealth and strength of our Nation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present this 
statement to your committee. 
























































STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LANGER (REPUBLICAN, NorTH DakoTA) BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, IN Support or 8. 1128 










Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, I urge the passing of S. 1138, a bill 
which provides educational and other readjustment benefits for post-Korean 
veterans. 

I am one of the cosponsors of this bill, since I feel very strongly abet giving 
every possible aid to the veterans who have given so much of themselves for 
the defense and the security of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, since there will be numerous Senators and witnesses appearing 
in behalf of this measure, I shall not review an explanation of this GI bill for 
post-Korean veterans. Since Congress has previously passed GI bills similar 
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to 8. 1138, we are all aware of the many excellent reasons why such bills 
should become law. The necessity of this bill is to make eligible for educa- 
tional and vocational training assistance the veterans who first enter the active 
duty of the Armed Forces between January 1, 1955, and July 1, 1963, persons 
who do not qualify under previous legislation. 

I would like to add one thing more, Mr. Chairman, and that is a letter that I 
have received from Mr. Ernest L. DeAlton, State supervisor of agricultural] 
education, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. In his letter he 
states as follows: 

“This bill, if passed, should be of real help to farm veterans and others in 
North Dakota. I am glad to know you are one of the sponsors. What Con- 
gress does on the bill will make considerable difference in our plans for state 
wide supervision of institutional-on-farm training, which is gradually drawing 
to a close. Any enlightenment you can give us regarding the possible outcome 
of the bill will be appreciated. 


“The institutional-on-farm training program has been very helpful to farm 
veterans in North Dakota. 

“Present plans are to move the Veterans’ Administration vocational reha- 
bilitation and education division from Fargo to Fort Snelling. If Senate 
bill 1138 becomes law, I hope these offices will remain in Fargo. Moving them 
to Fort Snelling would complicate carrying out the program in our State.” 

I am sure that Members of Congress have received similar letters from insti- 
tutions from their State who point out the need for this important bill. I con- 
clude by urging favorable action be taken by this committee on S. 1138. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, BEFORE THE SURCOMMITTEE ON VET- 


ERANS’ AFFAIRS, IN SUPPORT OF S. 1138, VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ActT oF 1959 


As a cosponsor of S. 1138, I wish to urge the passage of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act as soon as possible. 

The continued need for maintenance of our Armed Forces by means of the 
drafting of men for service has been recognized by the recent enactment at this 
session of Congress of legislation extending the induction provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Since the passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, it has been 
recognized by the Congress that a special responsibility exists to make up, in 
some measure, to men who are drafted into the armed services, the loss they 
suffer because of the time they are required to spend away from their careers 
and their preparation for careers. 

So, with the continued recognition of the need for extension of universal mili- 
tary training and service there should be continued recognition of responsibility 
for assistance to the men whose services are required by the Armed Forces. 

Although no current armed conflict exists for which our forces are required, 
the interruption to a man’s career is no less serious when his services are needed 
by the Armed Forces during a period of cold war than during a period of actual 
conflict. 

Men now drafted into the Armed Forces are still in need of assistance in 
obtaining an education which will prepare them for the careers of their choice. 
Men whose service has been required during the period since the Korean conflict 
should not be discriminated against with respect to Government assistance 
for education merely because of the dates during which they served. It is 
just as true of post-Korea service as of any other period of service in the Armed 
Forces that the time spent as a soldier, sailor, airman, or marine could not 
have been spent achieving an education. It is just as true that men whose 
service has occurred since the Korean conflict require education and training 
to prepare them for jobs as was the case for men whose service occurred at 
an earlier date. 

Vocational rehabilitation assistance is, also, as important to men now serving 
who suffer disabilities during their time in the Armed Forces as it was to those 
whose service came at an earlier date. 

Also, with respect to Government assistance in obtaining loans for the pur- 
chase of homes and farms, the post-Korean GI is as much in need of such help as 
was his older brothers who served at a different date. The interruption of a 
man’s career which occurs when he is called to duty with the services results in 
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as much economic dislocation in 1959 as it did in 1954 or 1949. It is just as im- 
portant now as it was at those earlier dates to minimize this economic hardship 
by making available special loans and loan guarantees which will enable a vet- 
eran to obtain the housing he might otherwise have obtained without assistance 
had he been allowed to continue his work during the years he was in the service 
of the United States. 

The justification for this legislation is clear. There is no need for delay in 
its passage. Let us act as soon as possible to eliminate existing discriminations 
in benefits for veterans based on the period of time of their services. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
May 12, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It has been a privilege for me to be a cosponsor 
of S. 1188, a bill to provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in 
the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

Because of the starting date, it is familiarly known as the bill for post- 
Korean veterans. 

It is for service veterans of a period in which they serve without the drama 
of war but suffer all the frustrations of interruption to their normal oppor- 
tunities as free individuals. They experience all the handicaps of lost years 
of education, all the feeling of bearing unequal burdens, as youth of equal age 
are excused from similar service. 

The excuses are for valid reasons—for lack of physical or mental fitness, 
or because the youth are entered upon college careers, or if by reason of mar- 
riage they now bear the responsibility of a home. 

The validity of all these reasons does not repair the damage of the time loss 
suffered out of the life of the serviceman. 

It is no compensation to him that a state of war does not exist. He is re- 
quired to be trained to wartime efficiency. He is deprived of the enjoyment of 
home and of normal family life. His schooling is interrupted. His life’s 
work is suspended. He is “on the ready” as though war might be declared in 
the next hour. All this sacrifice he makes in our name—in the name of our 
security. 

The Nation has always recognized this spirit of sacrifice. It has always given 
suitable recognition for such service in time of war. This has been an instru- 
ment of good citizenship. The opportunities for further education so granted 
have enriched our economy. The encouragement of homeowning and the start 
on a business career have paid tremendous dividends to America. 

This bill is similar evidence of our country’s appreciation. It is a document 
of dignity based on conditions of honorable service. It is an act of equity 
spelled out in specific terms of educational and vocational training, of rehabili- 
tation for service-suffered disabilities, with loan assistance for homeowners or 
ambitious young farmers, or mustering-out pay to give veterans a fresh start 
in civilian ways. 

It is a thoroughly digested document of more than 50 pages intended to do a 
masterful job in a masterly way. You have already had many elaborations 
of the purposes and machinery of this measure. It would be superfluous for 
me to retell them count by count. 

In summary, it is a sensible, practical approach to bridging the gap that 
comes into the career of a youth chosen to meet a Nation’s necessities. 

For a nation to insure its own life, it needs to ask some of its youth to risk 
life and time and opportunity. 

This bill is sort of an insurance to that same youth—the help of a grateful 
Government to get the individual's life back on the civilian track with a reason- 
able chance of overcoming the handicap of the delayed start. 

The measure deserves universal support. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN O. Pastore, U.S. Senator. 


Nn Ahir 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Vet- 


ERANS’ AFFAIRS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, IN 
SUPPORT OF §.270 


Mr. Chairman, there is no question that the need for a continued universa} 
military training law is critical in light of the current times. However, in pro- 
longing this system which has been forced upon us by pressures from beyond 
the Iron Curtain, our Government has continued to assume important obliga- 
tions. One of these obligations may well fall by the wayside unless the measure 
offered by my good California friend, Senator Kuchel, is enacted. I refer to 
S. 270, a bill now under consideration by this committee. 

This measure is one which has a great significance not only for those who are 
directly affected but for the future of the Nation. S. 270 anticipates both the 
need for serving the future and providing new incentive for our military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question but that a dire need exists in this country 
for well-trained and well-educated citizens. It behooves us, as part of our na- 
tional policy, to encourage the highest possible educational training. The in- 
vestment in terms of money which would be required by S. 270 is minimal—cer- 
tainly the return in terms of our national well-being is worth the investment, 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to explain to a young man who entered the servy- 
ice after January 31, 1955, the reason why he is denied educational benefits 
which have been afforded to his companion in arms who enlisted only the day 
before. It is also essential that we continue to provide incentives for the young 
men whose careers we interrupt with the draft. 

We should provide not only incentive for these young people to resume their 
broken academic careers but material aid for them to return to that career. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in favor of the bill offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Kuchel, for these reasons: 

1. It will continue to establish a pool of trained scientists and well-educated 
young people in this country; and 

» 


2. Provide incentive for those young men in the draft to continue their inter- 
rupted academic career; and 


3. More adequately compensate those selected for military service than is 
otherwise possible. 

It is also true, Mr. Chairman, that a fourth benefit may be obtained from 
this bill. This dividend, as it were, is in the possible education of many young 
people who would not otherwise have continued their academic pursuits. 

Mr. Chairman, if we need proof of the benefits of providing academic assist- 
ance for our veterans we need only point to what has gone before. A great 
many veterans participating in the present educational benefits program en- 
rolled in engineering and technical courses. There can be no question that over 
the 10-year period that has elapsed since the end of World War II, the educa- 
tional benefits program has proved to be extremely rewarding to veterans, indus- 
try, and, beyond that, to the Nation. This bill will continue that, and seems to 
me unquestionably in the public interest. 


U.S. SENATE, 


May 5, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill intends to clarify a section in Public Law 550 
which provides for financial assistance to qualified veterans in pursuing their 
education, as well as other benefits. 

Under present Veterans’ Administration policy, a rigid interpretation has been 
placed upon the particular section on a change of program that might be sought 
by a veteran. The present law states that after a veteran’s delimiting date any 
change of program must be normal progression. As an example, a student 
presently can change his program from English to law provided that change is 
within the 3-year period. After that period he cannot change his program ex- 
cept in a related field. 

My bill, S. 750, seeks to broaden the provisions of the act which would al- 
low a student to change his present program to one which is more suitable 
to his aptitude, interest, or ability. The radical developments in the educational 
field that have followed in the wake of the Russian sputniks make this par- 
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ticular bill all the more relevant. There are countless students pursuing their 
education under this program who want to effect a change in their programs 
because of recent world events. It seems to me the Congress should use every 
means at its command to facilitate the processes by which these students may 
wish to further their education. 
Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL A. LANGDON, USN (RETIRED), NATIONAL SECRETARY AND 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE-SERVICE COMMITTEE, FLEET RE- 
SERVE ASSOCIATION, ON S. 1138, A BILL TO PROVIDE READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
10 VETERANS WHO SERVED IN THE ARMED FORCES BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955, 
AND JULY 1, 1963 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, we are most ap- 
preciative for having been afforded an opportunity to present the Fleet Reserve 
Association’s views on S. 1138. 

As a preface to our comments and recommendations on this very important 
bill, it is requested that our recommendations be viewed in the light of two of 
our association's major objectives, as set forth in the preamble to our constitu- 
tion and bylaws, i.e.: “* * * our desire to assist in obtaining the best type of 
American manhood for our Navy and Marine Corps; our interest in the welfare 
of the men who served and are serving in the Navy and Marine Corps.” 

Our membership is composed entirely of over 50,000 career enlisted men of 
the Regular components of the Navy and Marine Corps, all with a minimum of 
6 years’ active Federal service as enlisted men, many of whom have been ad- 
vanced to officer status. Present distribution of membership is approximately 
30,000 on active duty and the remainder in Fleet Reserve, Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve, and retired lists. 

There is no counterpart to our association, whose primary purpose is to rep- 
resent the enlisted career men and women, in the other branches of the armed 
services. Past experience indicates that the viewpoints of our diversified mem- 
bership are compatible with, and representative of, the views of career en- 
listed personnel in the other branches of the Armed Forces. Our recommenda- 
tions today, therefore, as they have been before the committees of the Congress 
for the past 37 years, are designed, in our opinion, to further enhance an already 
attractive and most honorable profession, that of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Our appearance in support of the intent of 8S. 1138, and similar bills which 
have been introduced in the House, may take on added significance when your 
committee considers the fact that, in 1957, our association went on record as 
opposing a reenactment of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
as then envisaged. This action was taken on the grounds that it did truly 
present, at that time, too much competition for the armed services to overcome 
in retaining the minimum essential number of qualified personnel to effectively 
maintain and operate our military establishments. 

An understanding and conscientious Congress has done much in the past few 
years to enhance the attractiveness of military service, whether it be for one 
enlistment or a full career. S. 1138, as now worded, has also eliminated certain 
inequities which, in effect, discriminated only against those enlisted personnel 
who reenlisted after January 31, 1955. These and other considerations which I 
will cover all combined to cause our association to appear in support of the 
principles of S. 1138. 

We could not fail to be impressed with statistics presented to your committee 
by various Congressmen, educators, and others, revealing the almost incalculable 
benefits to the United States as a whole, to the economy of the country, to our 
American way of life, that resulted from the higher education obtained by more 
than 7% million veterans of World War II who were enabled to better their 
station in life by the original GI bill. It was not unusual in World War I and 
World War II to have personnel on active duty who could neither read nor write. 
This is not meant to minimize their accomplishments in any manner because 
many of these educationally handicapped men performed deeds of valor that live 
on in the history of our country. The percentage of these educationally handi- 
capped personnel in the Korean war was appreciably smaller. The point we 
should remember and weigh carefully is that technological advancements in 
recent years have rather vividly emphasized the critical need for a still further 
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and significant increase in the educational level of our citizens as a whole. This 
is particularly apparent to those dedicated men who serve on active duty in 
the Armed Forces. They have firsthand knowledge of the training and know}- 
edge required in order that we may realize the full capability of our military 
establishments’ advanced weapon systems. Few men except those who are 
actually exposed to the continually increasing complexity of our Military Estab- 
lishment by serving in the Armed Forces have a broader understanding of the 
technical changes that are taking place in our country today. This is rather 
strikingly demonstrated by the fact that 29 percent of the World War II vet- 
erans who entered GI training enrolled for higher education in college and 
universities while a short few years later some 51 percent of the Korean vet- 
erans who have enrolled for GI training are in establishments offering this 
higher level of education. These men have first hand experience and knowledge 
of the need for such higher education in order to keep abreast of developments. 
These men and women, more mature in almost every respect than the non- 
veteran who enters college directly from high school, attain a higher average 
scholastic record than their nonveteran counterpart. Should mobilization for 
war or national emergency require their services again on active duty the serv- 
ices could not fail to benefit from their past experience as enhanced by the 
higher education they subsequently attain through the GI bill. 

In addition to the proven benefits to the Nation from past GI educational 
bills, and our belief that the proposed bill will do as much or more for the 
Nation in the future, there is another very real need for certain types of re- 
adjustment assistance for these veterans, most particularly for the thousands 
of young veterans who enter military service in their teens directly from high 
school and serve just 2 years on active duty before release. The majority of 
these young veterans have never held a civilian job nor do they have any idea 
of the problems involved in competitive civilian employment as compared to the 
military way of life. 

In realization that 50 percent or more first-term enlisted personnel will return 
to civilian life it would appear highly desirable to continue and expand in- 
formation programs within the service to better acquaint personnel what lies 
ahead of them when they are released to inactive duty. These men will have 
to reestablish themselves in their communities as well as get a delayed in- 
doctrination in the problems they must understand and overcome if they are 
to be a success in civil life. We note that many millions of dollars are spent 
in unemployment benefits for personnel who are already in civil life, person- 
nel who do not have the reestablishment problem but solely one of employment. 
It takes a special breed of man to be a successful career man in the Armed 
Forces. A good career man must be psychologically suited to adjust himself to 
certain necessary deprivations of personal liberties, some disruption of per- 
sonal homelife as compared to the more stabilized homelife of the civilian 
populace, have good health, intelligence, and initiative. All men do not possess 
these attributes in the proper balance. As career men we would rather have 
all motivated shipmates than have some who reenlist, even when they want to 
get out, solely because they feel they are not financially able to make the 
break from the service. We feel these young veterans should be in a position 
to choose their future path without being forced into a course of action dictated 
by financial considerations alone. We feel strongly that these veterans who 
want to go out of service need financial assistance during the time immediately 
following their release to inactive duty. We are pleased to note that S. 1138 
does incorporate such provisions in section 5 in the form of mustering-out pay. 
We also note that section 4 of S. 1138 incorporates provisions for reestablishing 
the loan guarantee program, a program which we consider to be one of the 
greatest benefits ever enacted for the Nation’s veterans. With the continuing 
growth of our Nation’s population we also realize that the numbers of person- 
ne] who serve on active duty will, as a percentage of the nmber of eligibles in 
our total population, continue to decrease. We strongly endorse both sections 
4 and 5 as compensation, in part, for the disruption caused in the lives of veter- 
ans while they served or are serving in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Referring back to our discussion of the young first-term veterans, with speci- 
fic reference to the number who serve 2 years on active duty and then quit, we 
would like at this time to incorporate, by reference only, the statistics presented 
to your committee by the Department of Defense concerning percentages of 
reenlistments. We note that there have been significant increases during the 
past 5 years in all branches of the services. We attribute the increases in all 
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services first-term reenlistments to more stabilized operations and leadership 
training, which is possible in peacetime, and the important and valuable careér 
incentives which have been enacted by the Congress in recent years. Primary 
among these career incentives are medicare, survivors’ benefits, social security, 
military pay bill of 1958 with improved opportunities for advancement and com- 
pensation for special skills, retirement benefits, new and increasing numbers of 
military housing, improvement in existing housing, increased opportunities for 
inservice training, and greatly improved administrative personnel procedures in 
training, transferring, and assigning military personnel. In the case of the 
Air Force, percentages of first-term reenlistments are approaching the per- 
centage recommended by the Cordiner Committee as optimum reenlistment 
rate of first-term personnel. We cannot fail to note in this instance that all 
of the personnel represented in the Air Force percentage of 45.7 percent first- 
term reenlistments appear to fall within the eligibility zone for the 1952 Korean 
GI bill. This would indicate that the competition, at least in the case of the 
Air Force, between a service career and GI bill benefit, has been largely over- 
come or at least nullified at this time. We also note that, despite special incen- 
tives provided in the 1958 military pay bill, the percentage of first-term reen- 
listments in the critical occupational groups, technical and electronics for ex- 
ample, the percentage is lower. We feel that the law of supply and demand in 
the civilian technical labor field is the major cause of this and, further, that 
until increased numbers of technically trained personnel are available in civil 
life, such as may. be anticipated as a direct product of enactment of S. 1138, 
this competition for technical personnel between civil industry and the military 
will endure for years tocome. We are aware that the services, in order to meet 
their technical operating requirements, are forced to provide extensive technical 
training to a large number of personnel in the first-enlistment category. Such 
training, in many cases, is sufficient to qualify personnel for highly paid jobs 
in civil industry without any additional training. 

These considerations combined have now convinced us that the time has 
arrived, all things considered, when we as career men can conscientiously sup- 
port and advocate early enactment of S. 1138, or a similar bill, without feeling 
that in making such a recommendation we are doing irreparable harm to our 
respective services. 

As career men we feel that there is one important change that could, if made, 
materially benefit the military service. This concerns the entitlement to train- 
ing at the rate of one and a half times the duration of active service, as set 
forth in section 1911(a) of subchapter II in S. 1138. Speaking now from actual 
experience as career enlisted men engaged in training and utilizing young men 
on their first enlistment, or as Senator Yarborough quoted during the hearings 
“from an eyeball witness’ viewpoint,” we feel that the extent of entitlement is 
liberal to a point where it can work a handicap on the services, in those cases 
where men join and serve on active duty for the sole purpose of completing their 
obligated service as soon as possible while, at the same time, they qualify them- 
selves for GI benefits. Men can, under the provisions of S. 1138, serve 2 years’ 
active duty and qualify for full benefits. We are concerned because experience 
has shown that we do not begin to realize any significant contribution from a 
first-term enlistee, considering training, schooling, indoctrination, transfer, and 
ultimate duty assignment, until he has completed about 2 years in service. The 
net result, if he leaves after 2 years, we have not realized a significant contribu- 
tion of time from him in a productive duty assignment. The time expended by 
career personnel on him in the first 2 years is actually a loss of their time as far 
as current operations of the military department is concerned. We feel that a 
minimum of 3 years and preferably a 4-year enlistment, would result in the 
freeing of a significant number of technically trained career personnel for regular 
duty billets, which would greatly benefit the service concerned. 

We realize that the GI educational benefits are of greatest value to personnel 
who for financial reasons would not otherwise be able to obtain this education. 
We also recognize the many escape clauses in the draft laws which permit 
students, financially able to underwrite their own education, with attendant de- 
ferment, followed up by assumption of family dependency status, with attendant 
deferrment, too often avoid any active duty in the Armed Forces. We do not 
feel that it would be unreasonable to require personnel who join the service 
solely to qualify for these benefits, as many undoubtedly will after enactment 
of such a bill, to perform a short additional period of service in order to receive 
maximum educational benefits. 
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The advantages to be gained by such action, from the viewpoint of career en- 
listed men, would be many: 

(@) Greater stabilization of military personnel and freeing of large numbers 
of career personnel for regular duty assignment. 

(¥) Assure the services of an opportunity to utilize such personnel in a regu- 
lar productive duty assignment for at least 1 and possibly 2 years. 

From the standpoint of the young man himself—A young teen-age veteran 
does not have a full realization of the duties, responsibilities, and advantages of 
active duty until he has had an opportunity to serve in a productive capacity 
in a regular duty assignment. After 2 years he is still not fully matured and 
this fact, coupled with lack of experience in civilian life, can make readjust- 
ment much more difficult. 

By the time the average man completes 3 or 4 years military service he is 
much more mature, has attained a pay grade status where he is financially able 
to assist himself more. Based on his actual duty experience he should also be 
in a better position to determine what vocation or training he is best suited for. 
At the same time he has a much better knowledge of what the service has to 
offer as a career and, based on the law of averages, it is expected that a per- 
centage of these men, having attained this knowledge and status in pay grade, 
would voluntarily reenlist. 

We are aware that approximately 1 million veterans on inactive duty will not 
have any entitlement until S. 1138 or a similar bill is enacted. Our proposed cur- 
tailment of entitlement would, if made retroactive to February 1, 1955, present 
a special problem to those in this group who had served only 2 years on active 
duty. 

Many of these veterans have now reestablished themselves in civil life, have 
assumed family liabilities and other responsibilities. Having served on active 
duty, many of them involuntarily and without subsequent readjustment assist- 
ance of the GI bill, it would be an unwarranted hardship on them to require 
additional active duty for a short period for the sole purpose of qualifying for 
maximum educational benefits. 

We are sure that the Congress is well aware of this large number of veterans 
who now have no entitlement. We hope the Congress in its wisdom will recog- 
nize the potential benefit to the Nation as a whole if this group is afforded an 
opportunity to take advantage of maximum educational benefits and, in taking 
such action, make any curtailment of benefits effective after the date of the en- 
actment of S. 1138 or a similar bill. We suggest curtailment be effective and 
applicable to active duty service performed on and efter January 1, 1960. In 
either event the curtailment would affect only those personnel who serve less 
than 4 years active duty. 

The specter of the draft casts its shadow on this entire problem. Career men 
do not like the draft any more than that minority group in the total number of 
eligibles who must enter the service involuntarily via the draft. We do, how- 
ever, recognize the need for the draft to insure that the services can obtain suf- 
ficient personnel to meet essential operating requirements in carrying out our 
worldwide commitments. 

As career men who know that volunteer service is superior in almost every 
respect to involuntary service, whether it be in peacetime or wartime. We are 
also fully aware that there will always be a requirement for first term enlist- 
ments of a much higher magnitude than reenlistments. 

In order to minimize and, we hope, eventually eliminate recourse to the draft, 
we recommend that a new look be taken at this GI bill and the potential therein. 
We recommend that it be incorporated into military planning and rechristened 
as an inducement to serve as well as compensation-for-services-rendered. 

We feel, bearing in mind our rapidly increasing population, that an expanded 
information program directed towards our youth and towards their parents, 
many of whom are veterans, is in order. If we can acquaint this group with the 
many benefits now available to active duty personnel and, at the same time, 
explain the many benefits that will be available to them through the GI bill after 
they complete their active duty service, then we feel this knowledge of combined 
benefits could induce large numbers of our youth to volunteer for active duty. 
The result of this, we believe, would be that the services manpower needs could 
be met without recourse to the draft—a situation which our association con- 
tinually strives for. 

In summation: We recommend early enactment of S. 1138, or a similar bill, 
by the Congress, with the recommendation that consideration be given to add- 
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ing an additional provision in section 2, to provide that on and after January 1, 
1960, not more than 12 months, and preferably 9 months, educational benefits 
be granted for each year of active service. 

We recommend that an intensive publicity program be conducted through all 
appropriate Government media to insure that all young men eligible for military 
duty will be informed of the benefits of this bill and other benefits available to 
men who perform active service in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

We recommend, after enactment of such a GI bill, that action be initiated on 
a continuing basis to study results of such bill, together with results obtained 
from the World War II and Korean GI bills, with a view to enacting a per- 
manent type of such bill, to become effective on or before July 1, 1963, the pro- 
posed termination date of S. 1138’s provisions. 

In closing I would like to again express the appreciation of the membership 
of the Fleet Reserve Association for having been afforded an opportunity to 
present to your committee, and through your committee to the Congress, the 
views of the career enlisted men on this very important bill, S. 1138. 


STATEMENT BY RoserT E. MonRoe, EXeEcuTIvVE Director Pro TeMPoRE, NATIONAL 
AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION, ON S. 1138 anp Simimark BILLS PROVIDING FOR 
EXTENSION OR INCREASE OF VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS, MAy 14, 1959 


The National Aviation Trades Association represents 545 civil facilities ren- 
dering services to aviation in all States of the Union except Alaska. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of our members are engaged in training airmen in flight 
schools, technician or mechanic schools, or in combinations of the two. Such 
schools constitute the civilian airman training facility of the Nation. We ap- 
preciate the invitation to present our views on the proposed legislation. 

Our organization participated in the development of the Veteran Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. We favor the enactment of legislation that would 
extend training assistance to veterans who have been subject to the draft. 

Our country has benefited greatly from the training which has been afforded 
to veterans since World War II. This training has made a major contribution 
to the increase of skilled manpower valuable to both the national economy and 
the Nation’s defense. It has enabled thousands of individual veterans to estab- 
lish recognized, worthwhile, and profitable positions through professional train- 
ing which would have been impossible without such assistance. 

Particularly critical are the shortages in skilled technical personnel for the 
maintenance and repair of aircraft. Any legislation which will facilitate the 
entrance of young men into this field will be fully worth every dollar spent. 

With respect to technician training, courses are being expanded, for employ- 
ers are demanding more electronic and avionic training. The present cost of a 
master mechanics course is generally running in the vicinity of $1,500 to $1,700. 
To provide the additional training will necessitate the adding of some 200 hours 
to these courses. Such training would then cost approximately $1,800. 

There are a few serious deficiencies and inequities in the existing and the 
contemplated legislation. 

Three serious inequities with respect to flight training exist and are still 
contemplated in S. 1138 in section 1932(g). These are the provisions under 
which the veteran in flight training receives no subsistence allowance, receives 
only 75 percent of the established tuition charge, and in addition, receives a 
credit of only $1.25 per day for each day of entitlement. These provisions im- 
pose serious penalties upon any veteran who undertakes flight training. In 
other classes of training, a single veteran with maximum entitlement, for ex- 
ample, can receive almost $4,000 in assistance while any class of flight trainee 
can receive a maximum of only $1,368, barely one-third the assistance. 

Now consider the veteran’s financial plight. The cost of airman training for 
a commercial pilot approximates $2,500; an instrument rating about $800: a 
flight instructor about $500: and a multiengine rating about $800. Thus the 
veteran pursuing flight training as a vocational goal faces a requirement for a 
commercial pilot certificate with an instrument and multiengine rating which 
will in total cost approximately $3,600 to $4,100. His assistance benefits, as 
presently provided and contemplated, do not even supply him with the basic 
commercial certificate, let alone the additional skills required in normal flight 
opertions of a vocational nature. 
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We believe that this discrimination respecting flight training should be elimi- 
nated. The veteran should be allowed his full entitlement on a basis com- 
parable to other classes of training. The veteran desiring to become an airline, 
commercial or business pilot deserves no less consideration and assistance than 
the veteran student majoring in sociology, history, medicine, mechanics or en- 
gineering. The veterans suffered the same handicaps. The vocations are 
equally reputable, necessary and desirable. 

We have pointed out that the veteran must pay 25 percent of the cost of his 
flight training and that no other area of training requires this. We know that 
this requirement has produced a fine calibre of trainee, far superior to those 
encountered under the World War II bill. He has been generally above the 
average of veterans in other classes of training in seriousness of purpose. In 
our opinion, the 25-percent participation should be required of all veterans in 
any class of training thereby making this in every sense an assistance bill and 
at the same time reducing to an absolute minimum any trainees who may be 
lacking in serious intent and purpose. Failing this, then in all equity, the 
penalty should be removed from professional flight training. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that business organization and op- 
eration is changing. Business flying, i.e., the use of aircraft in aid of other 
business endeavors, has increased 150 percent in hours flown, over the past 10 
years. The investment in business aircraft exceeds a billion dollars. In 1958 
business aircraft flew an estimated total of 5,300,000 hours which is almost 50 
percent more than the hours flown by scheduled airlines. Involved in these 
operations were 28,000 aircraft whose primary usage was in business travel 
and this is a 700 percent increase over the past 10 years. Furthermore, an ad- 
ditional 10,000 aircraft were used in some substantial part for business. This 
trend to the use of aircraft in business is accelerating at an increasing rate and 
has implications which should be considered in relation to the present legislation. 

Thus, while a veteran’s vocational goal may lie in another field, he does have 
a justified reason for wishing to acquire a flying skill. For the veteran who 
needs to fly in the furtherance of his business, but for whom piloting is not a 
direct vocation, his cost can easily approximate $2,000 for a private pilot’s 
certificate with an instrument and multiengine rating. An instrument rating 
is essential to dependable travel. The multiengine rating is necessary in in- 
creasing instances as the light, twin-engine airplane becomes the accepted busi- 
ness vehicle. Some provision for the assistance of those veterans, who feel 
their business opportunities would be enhanced by this skill as an auxiliary to 
their vocational purpose, would be in the public interest and to the veteran’s 
benefit. 

One other provision of existing legislation which is still contemplated in 
S. 1188 is that a veteran cannot be enrolled in a course in a school which does 
not at the moment have a nonveteran enrolled in the specific course. This 
provision is of minor consequence in the larger metropolitan areas, posing only 
a minor inconvenience and delay until another nonveteran enrolls. However, in 
the schools located in smaller communities, this provision is a more serious 
matter. We think this provision should be deleted, for no veteran should be 
prevented from enrolling in a course which is approved by the State approving 
agency. At the very least, the legislation should be modified to provide a limit- 
ing average over a period of a year rather than imposed as of a specific moment 
when a veteran wishes to enroll. 

In conclusion, NATA favors the extension of education and training bene- 
fits to the veteran proposed in these bills, but earnestly solicits their amend- 
ment for removal of the penalties imposed on the veteran who elects flight 
training. Again, we thank you for the invitation to present our views. 


AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senator; Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR YARBOROUGH: In presenting the views of AMVETS recently 
to your distinguished Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs on the subject of ed- 
ucational benefits for peacetime veterans, I indicated that AMVETS’ National 
Executive Committee would consider the merits of S. 1050, a bill to grant the 
benefits of the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act to the children of 
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sérvice connected deceased post-Korean veterans, and adopt a position thereon. 
I am happy to report that AMVETS have endorsed this measure. A copy of 
our resolution is enclosed. Because of certain additional comments I wish to 
make on testimony voicing opposition to S. 1138, it is respectfully requested 
that the contents of this letter and the enclosed resolution be made a part of 
the record of public hearings on this subject. 

Spokesmen for the Department of Defense have indicated that the granting of 
educational benefits to present day servicemen would tend to stigmatize a career 
in the Armed Forces. We of AMVETS cannot accept this argument and reject 
it as unsound and illogical. The volume of correspondence that veterans or- 
ganizations and Members of Congress are receiving from persons in military 
service seeking this benefit would indicate that they do not share the Defense 
spokesmen’s fear of being stigmatized. 

Certainly, the World War II and the Korean conflict educational programs, 
vast as they were, did not place a stigma upon a military career. Admittedly, 
these programs were designed to assist the World War II and Korean veteran 
in making the transition from a period of military service in time of war or 
national emergency to civilian life. We fail to see any material distinction 
between the circumstances involving the grant of benefits to these groups and 
those involved in the proposed legislation. The average length of service of 
World War If veterans, according to statistics released by the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ Committee on Veterans Affairs was 30 months. The present day 
serviceman is drafted for 24 months of service. 

The service during time of war was, in most instances, more hazardous than 
present day service, but the Congress did not grant educational benefits to war 
veterans as a reward for hazardous duty. Had this been the intent of Con- 
gress, there would have been more discrimination in the choice of those entitled 
to educational benefits. Instead the Congress granted the benefit to all war 
veterans. 

It is our considered opinion that Congress, in granting this benefit, intended 
to lessen the handicap occasioned by the interruption of civil pursuits for those 
who were drafted or entered service under the compulsion of the draft. The 
same compelling reasons are present today. 

Defense Department witnesses have also asked that an education program 
be denied the post-Korean group because the availability of such a benefit would 
jeopardize the Armed Forces chances of retaining people in the military service. 
In our judgment, it would be just as illogical to argue that wages of civilian 
scientists, engineers, and technicians should be controlled and limited so that 
the military would be able to compete with industry and retain trained person- 
nel in these vital fields. 

The Armed Forces are proud of the in-service education programs offered to 
both enlisted and officer personnel. Because of the extensive opportunities 
offered for in-service education, we of AMVETS find it difficult to understand 
how civilian educational opportunities would be a major factor in the failure 
to retain personnel. 

We respectfully urge your committee to report S. 1138 and S. 1050 to the 
Senate so that it may receive early consideration by that distinguished body. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN R. HOLpen, 
National Legislative Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas since January of 1955, no educational benefits have been available 
to servicemen, who have been discharged from military service ; and 

Whereas these peacetime veterans have either been drafted or volunteered 
for military duty and have served throughout the world, very often under very 
adverse conditions ; and 

Whereas AMVETS, recognizing the major contributions made by these vet- 
erans in maintaining world peace, has long advocated educational benefits for 
them ; and 

Whereas hearings have recently been held by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on the subject of education for these ex-servicemen: Now, 
be it 

Resolved, That AMVETS commend the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare for moving to the consideration of these measures and urge that 
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they report a bill providing educational benefits for peacetime veterans without 
delay ; be it further 


Resolwed, That AMVETS endorse legislation now pending before the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee to provide the benefits of the War Orphans 
Scholarship Assistance Act to children of post-Korean veterans. 


(Remarks of sponsors on introduction of bills :) 


VETERANS READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE AcT oF 1959 





Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and Senators McNamara, 
Young of Ohio, Murray, and Hart, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled “The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959,” similar in pat- 
tern to the Korean GI bill, for the benefit of those serving in the Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955. This bill calls for an extension of readjustment bene. 
fits until 1963, when the proposed draft extension would end, because I think 
that these two concepts, the draft and readjustment assistance, are inextricably 
linked in our contemporary situation. 

We will soon be called upon to perform the stern duty of extending for 4 more 
years our laws compelling a period of military service for every qualified young 
man. This liability has rested on our young men since 1940, excepting one 
minor gap, and if extended as requested, will mean a whole generation of Amer- 
ican boys will be following their fathers into the draft lottery system. Who 
knows what changes this will mean in our national outlook and character, our 
traditional love of freedom and aversion to the unrestrained power of the mili- 
tary over the person? And, particularly, what will be its effect on the second gen- 
eration growing up under this system? 

Fortunately, we can point to positive accomplishments and results from our 
past dealings with our servicemen and veterans. This is because the Congress 
has wisely provided two of the most far-sighted and beneficial programs ever en- 
acted, the two GI bills, providing educational and homeowning assistance, 
unemployment compensation and mustering out payments. In education alone, 
the World War II GI bill gave the Nation 450,000 engineers and 180,000 doctors 
and nurses; it gave those eligible for its benefits an average of 114 to 2 years 
more schooling than those not so fortunate as to serve in our Armed Forces. 
Similar results are expected from the bill I have introduced covering post- 
Korean veterans. This is truly a wise and beneficial program, and one well 
calculated to restore to a young man what he has lost—time, the critical time 
when he must prepare himself for his adult life. In our recent past the re- 
turning serviceman has been assisted to regain a substantial parity with his con- 
temporaries who did not have to serve. I submit that we have equally cogent 
reasons now for restoring this right. 

Let us squarely face the fact that the draft will be operating most inequitably 
within a short time. More than one-half of the young men in the draft-age group 
will never see military service. As was concluded in a recent Washington Post 
editorial February 4, 1959: 

“All in all, however, the burdens and obligations are distributed very un- 
equally among the 1,200,000 young men who come of military age each year. 
Some have their education, career, or family plans disrupted while many others 
make no national sacrifice at all.” 

While physical or mental disability will exclude a large number, others may 
remove themselves from draft consideration by the voluntary acts of staying in 
college or becoming fathers. It is doubly unfortunate that these worthwhile 
reasons for deferment are chiefly available to that smaller fraction, the finan- 
cially able youth. This passes the burden of military service, always a financial 
handicap, to those who in the beginning are least able to afford it. This is class 
legislation, unfair and inequitable unless we act to equalize the disadvantage 
suffered by those who serve. 

If we act, as presumably we must, to extend the draft, accepting it as the 
least onerous of a number of distressing choices, we must also act to remove the 
unnecessary burdens of honorable military service. We must remove it from 
the category of lost opportunities and financial handicap for those who return 
to civilian life. We must at least give the young man who fulfills his military 
obligation some means by which he can catch up with the world that has 
passed him by. 

I think that readjustment benefits are a proper recognition of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities tu those whe serve it. Especially when any day we may 
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expect to see headlines of marines landing in Lebanon, or fliers shot down over 
the Russian border, we may ask why we are not giving these boys the same 
recognition and assistance we gave those who served before under similar cir- 
cumstances. I feel that our young men deserve this assistance now, and that 
the Congress will so recognize with due deliberation rather than waiting until 
some other warlike incident goads us into action in this field. 

We may expect that an act like this will eliminate many occasions for ap- 
plication of the draft by increasing the incentives for volunteering for military 
duty. It will, we may hope, desirably lower the age level of those entering the 
service, from those who have tried to finish college first, to those who will need 
help to finish college later. It should eliminate many complaints that a young 
man’s future is too uncertain under present laws by allowing him a full range 
of scheduling his education and his military service. And finally, it should 
greatly improve the morale of those in the Military Establishment, by clearly 
showing that the American Government and people do indeed appreciate and 
recognize the great service they are doing us all. 

In brief, the bill I introduce today would establish a program of readjust- 
ment benefits for post-Korean veterans similar to those in the Korean GI bill, 
by providing rights to educational assistance, vocational rehabilitation, home 
loan guarantees, and mustering-out pay. 

As chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, I expect to begin hear- 
ings in the near future to explore the exact manner in which this program will 
most equitably fit our present cold-war veterans in their readjustment needs. 
We must begin a program that will tell people of America that we are not draft- 
ing certain of their sons to lose 2 years from their competitive civilian status, 
but are giving them a challenging opportunity for honorable and patriotic serv- 
ice to their country, which will be suitably recognized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill lie on the table for 1 week to give those 
who wish the opportunity of cosponsorship. 


RENEWAL OF GI EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, this Nation denies to its young men and 
women who have entered the armed services since January 1955 many worth- 
while veteran programs which would benefit them and the Nation. This is, 
in my opinion, both shortsighted and unjust. 

For the first time in the Nation’s history, young Americans have been drafted 
into military service in times of relative peace. They are required to give up 
from 6 months to 2 years of their private lives for the defense of the Nation. 
Some minimize this sacrifice by saying we are not now at war. But neither are 
we now at peace. The members of the armed services constantly are exposed 
to risk, either potential or actual. The Marines in Lebanon, the Army in Ber- 
lin, and the Navy in the Formosa Straits all have been exposed to genuine risk. 

Nevertheless, when these young people return to civilian life, they are-no 
longer eligible for mustering out pay; for GI loans for homes, farms, or busi- 
ness; for VA medical care except for service-connected disabilities; for pensions 
for total disability not traceable to service; for preference in job-finding assist- 
ance; or for GI bill education and training. I do not propose that all of these 
benefits which accrue to other veterans be restored at this time. But I strongly 
believe that the least we can do as long as we continue to draft our young 
people is to give them the benefits of GI bill education and training when they 
have completed their service. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], I introduce for appropriate reference a bill to renew the GI education 
and training program for as long as the draft exists. The extent of the benefits 
will depend on the length of time on active duty. 

Mr. President, we often hear the call for foresighted programs to strengthen 
the Nation. This legislation is such a program. We know from past experi- 
ence that the Nation is well rewarded in tax receipts alone from the higher 
incomes which veterans earn when they have benefited from GI bill education 
and training. Looking to the future, we can be sure even now that the Nation 
will more than recover in taxes the expenses of renewing this program. In 
addition, of course, a well-educated and trained citizenry is invaluable. 
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In justice to the young men and women who are required to interrupt their 


private lives and to be exposed to risk for the defense of the Nation, I urge the 
renewal of this minimal program, 


EXTENSION OF WAR ORPHANS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act to cover those presently 
serving in the Armed Forces and the orphans they may unfortunately leave. 

We have heard much in recent days of a tragic flight by a U.S. Air Force 
plane over a small corner of the Soviet Union, the coldblooded destruction of 
this unarmed plane, and the probable death of all its occupants. We have 
heard much of the implications of this incident on our foreign policy, on what 
Khrushchev thinks, on what Mikoyan thinks, on how and what we heard on 
radiomonitors, on all the pros and cons of our intelligence efforts, airplane 
flight routes, false radio signals, and other details. 

One fact remains; perhaps 17 airmen doing their duty for their country were 
killed by what we may consider, in this situation at least, a hostile aggressor 
using the weapons of warfare. Our airmen have paid the price of thousands of 
our heroes, and we have paid them all due honor and respect. But that honor 
and respect does not discharge the Nation’s full obligation to these heroes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in the 
Congressional Record, the names of the crew list of the plane which was gunned 
down. Twomembers of the crew were from my own State. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“Capt. Paul FE. Duncan, Bedford, England. 

“First Lt. John E. Simpson, Austin, Tex. 

“Capt. Rudy J. Swiestra, Compton, Calif. 

“First Lt. Ricardo M. Vallarreal, Laredo, Tex. 

“Capt. Edward J. Jeruss, Rhein-Main Airbase, Germany. 

“T. Sgt. Laroy Price, Hodgenville, Ky. 

“A2c. Archie T. Bourg, Morfelden, Germany. 

“A2c. James E. Ferguson, Hamlet, Ind. 

“A2e. Joe H. Fields, Cynthiana, Ky. 

“A2c. Harold T. Kamps, Coleman, Wis. 

“A2c. Gerald C. Maggioacoma, Everett, Mass. 

*‘A2c, Gerald E. Medeiros, New Bedford, Mass. 

“T. Sgt. Arthur L. Mello, Erie, Pa. 

“Alc. Robert J. Oshinski, Shamokin, Pa. 

“A2c. Clement O. Mankis, Point Marion, Pa. 

“A2c. Robert H. Moore, West Monroe, La. 

“M. Set. George P. Petrochilos, Levittown, Pa.” 

Mr. YarsBoroucH. Mr. President, let us now look apart from the ceremonials 
and the words of praise. Let us look at the concrete steps a grateful Govern- 
ment can take to in some small way recompense those beloved by our fallen 
servants. You may look, but you will not find the recompense. You will not 
find any compensation to the families of these casualties of the cold war other 
than a meager social security annuity and a burial allowance. I submit that 
this is not even an acceptable measure for legal liability, much less recognition 
by a humane Government of the supreme sacrifice made in its behalf. 

Two of the fliers shot down by the Communists were natives of my home 
State. But it is not for the sake of their survivors that I introduce this 
bill; it is for all the children who may find themselves fatherless because their 
parents were under our peacetime compulsion to serve in our Armed Forces. 

Up to January 1955, if a soldier died in service or from a service-incurred 
disability, his children, the war orphans, were entitled to assistance for educa- 
tional purposes, to help complete their education. 

This bill I introduce would provide educational assistance for the children of 
those dying in,active military service or by reason of a disability incurred from 
active military service. We did this before January 31, 1955—surely we are 
not too niggardly to do it now, since the circumstances are the same. 

The bill provides that each eligible child would be entitled to educational 
assistance for a period not to exceed 36 months, or to the equivalent thereof 
in part-time training. This assistance would be in the form of a monthly 
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allowance to be paid on the basis of $110 per month on full-time schooling, 
$80 per month on three-quarters time, or $50 per month on half-time schooling. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks, together with an explanation of the bill showing the 
amounts to be paid for the education of these children. 


(Materials prepared for the information of the subcommittee now 
follow :) 


LENGTH OF SERVICE—PoSsT-KOREAN EX-SERVICEMEN 
(Submitted by Veterans’ Administration) 


1. A review of our 1 percent sample of Armed Forces separations discloses 
the following service characteristics of those peacetime ex-servicemen who had 
entered the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 

(a) Of the total separated through December 31, 1958, 10 percent were sepa- 
rated in 1955 and 1956 ; 40 percent were separated in 1957 ; and 50 were separated 
in 1958. 

(0b) These ex-servicemen served an average (mean) of 20 months in the Armed 
Forces: 10 percent served less than 3 months; 20 percent served from 3 to 17 
months; 25 percent served from 18 to 23 months; 25 percent served 24 months; 
10 percent served from 25 to 35 months; and 10 percent served 36 months or 
more. 

The percentage who served 36 months or more will increase gradually over the 
next few years, as peacetime servicemen completing 3- and 4-year enlistments 
return to civil life. The average length of service also will gradually increase. 


Monthly rates of education and training allowance payable to trainees under the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 


Dependency status 
Training time and type of training | | ie 
| No depend- | 1 dependent | More than 1 


ents dependent 


A. School courses (pursued in residence): 
1. Full time___- ft RT SE Pe $110 | $135 $160 
2. Pe Rada dtc accnueucasaadbanca 80 100 120 
3. 44 time sialiisietaen ; 60 80 
() () 


alternat ng cycles—all cooperative courses must be pur- 
sued ful —time) ¢ 110 
©. Correspon" ence course (3) 
D. On-the-job training (all job training must be pursued full 
time) __. 385 
E. Institutional on farm training (all courses of on farm train- 
ing must be pursued full time) #110 
F. Flight training (5) 





1 Established charges for tuition and fees or the pro rata part of $110 for a full-time course, whichever is 
lesser. 

2 Computed on the basis of the established charges which the institution charges nonveterans for the 
Same course or courses. 

3 The basic rate is reduced at the end of each 4-month period as the program progresses, but in no case can 
the education and training allowance be paid in an amount which when added to the income to be received 
fram productive labor performed as a part of the course would exceed the rate of $310 per month. 

4 Rate is reduced at the end of the third 4-month period and each subsequent 4-month period as the pro- 
gram progresses. 

5 A veteran pursuing a course of flight training is paid at the rate of 75 percent of the established charges 
which nonveterans pursuing the same course are required to pay. 
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May 28, 1959. 
To: Hon. Ralph Yarborough. 


From: Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Subject: Actual value of the S. 1138 educational subsistence allowances as com- 
pared to similar allowances for Korean veterans. 


By considering the data contained in exhibit A, dated May 4, 1959, in con- 
junction with the Consumer Price Index below, it is possible to estimate the actual 
value of the S. 1138 allowances for post-Korean veterans as compared to similar 
allowances previously provided Korean veterans. 

Between the years 1952 and 1958 the Consumer Price Index has increased 10 
points, which represents a 9-percent increase since the enactment of Public Law 
550 in 1952. 

Consumer Price Indez, all items 


[1947-49 = 100] 
Annual average: 


GG ee i ee ie ee ae eee 
1959 (as of February) 


The data in exhibit A show that average tuition charges and fees increased 
radically from 1950 to 1959. Between 1950 and 1959 the average tuition in pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions of higher education increased 71 per- 
cent. The student who would have paid $249 for tuition in the academic year 
1949-50 was required to pay an average of $427 for the same course in 1958-59, 
an increase of $178. In 1954-55 this student would have paid $305 or $56 more 
than in 1950; in 1957-58 he would have paid $388 which represents a $139 increase 
over the 1950 tuition charges. 

From these facts, it is clear that the 8S. 1138 allowances are worth considerably 
less today in actual value than they would have been in prior years. 

Moreover, the cost of living has increased 9 percent from 1952 to 1959. 

If the tuition factor is separated from the subsistence factor and appro- 
priately evaluated by the data in exhibit A and the Consumer Price Index, the 
lesser value of the S. 1138 allowances become even more striking. 

The average monthly tuition payments, book allowances, and monthly sub- 
sistence payments made to an unmarried World War II veteran under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 were estimated to be: 


Tuition__- ; asa alas Scag ee ca i ep pee cleaned teaees $30. 00 
..).l ae 


Subsistence 


Total__ 


Although these figures were used in developing the basic allowances for the 
Korean veterans educational program, the final monthly allowance established 
by Public Law 550 for an unmarried Korean veteran was $110—$3 less. 

Applying the 71-percent increase in tuition charges, and assuming an alloca- 
tion of $35 for tuition fees, an additional $24.85 must be added if the standard 
set in 1952 is to be maintained. Furthermore, $6.75 must be added to compen- 
sate for the 9-percent increase in the cost of living. To approximate today the 
1952 dollar value of the $110 allowance paid unmarried Korean veterans at- 
tending school under Public Law 550, the allowance should total $141.60. 

The unmarried post-Korean veteran attending school under S. 1138 would 
receive a total educational subsistence allowance of $110 a month, exactly the 
same amount received by a Korean veteran in 1952. Of the $990 allowed a 
Korean veteran for a 9-month school year in 1952, between $250 and $300 would 
have been paid in average annual tuition. In 1959, the post-Korean veteran 
will have to pay an average tuition of $427. From the standpoint of actual out- 
lay the average fixed charges for tuition and fees would exceed 43 percent of 
the post-Korean veteran's educational allowance; in 1952 it amounted to only 
28 percent of the Korean veteran’s allowance. 

The differential in actual value may be illustrated by another method. By 
combining the aforementioned factors it is estimated that the $110 allowance 


1 Derived from House hearings on proposed veterans legislation (1952) and consulta- 
tions. 
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provided by S. 1138 for an unmarried post-Korean veteran attending school 
would be worth only $78.40 relative to the 1952 allowance for a similarly sit- 
uated Korean veteran. 

SUMMARY 






Three main conclusions emerge: 
(1) Shoull Congress desire to provide educational allowances for post-Ko- 
rean veterans equal in value to those previously afforded Korean veterans, such 
allowances would have to be in the order of magnitude indicated below: 














Korean Amount 
veterans needed to 
Number of dependents monthly equal Korean 


allowance | allowance in 
actual value 











PN ics scds cscs ordnance ssi arsine tapioca that eked cnaibck Gussie hadataisienlelgeatedaa $110 $141. 60 
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(2) Should Congress provide a post-Korean veteran allowance identical to the 
Korean veterans allowance, the differential in actual value would be as indicated 
below: 











Korean Present 
veterans value of al- 
Number of dependents monthly lowance in Differential 


allowance 1952 dollars 









(3) The proportion of the S. 1188 educational allowance which would have to 
be expended by an unmarried post-Korean veteran for tuition and fees today, 
as compared to the proportion of an identical allowance expended in 1952 is 
indicated below : 














Total Average Proportion 
allowance tuition for | of allowance 
for school school required for 
year year tuition 
































Percent 
ssc da cocynhes sav siecenes sp pailetm nein vs ots ange her we scem aie Dea teipeam aabior a xia $990 $275 ys 
SOE lee elas ciel ab eakacacenace gh alkiin biti teumausedt $990 $427 43 


HELEN A. MILLER. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Thursday, May 7, 1959] 


COLLEGE TUITION Costs WiLL RISE NExT FALL FrRoM Coast To Coast 





Amherst, University of Cincinnati, South Dakota University, California Tech 
are just a few of the hundreds planning increases. Little Knox College (Old 
Siwash) will hike tuitions from $874 to $1,100; De Paul, from $576 to $624. 
Nationally, the average will be 9 percent over this year. Bowdoin and Tulsa al- 
ready map raises for 1960-61. Tuitions now averaging double those in 1940, will 
double again by 1970, the Government predicts. 

Instalment lending for college grows. By the mid-sixties, college time-payment 
plans will be as common as auto loans today, say educators. Already banks and 
other lenders move into the field. The Federal Government will provide more 
loan funds next September. 


But coeds shy away from loans, fearing debts will hinder their marriage 
chances. 
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Median income of males according to level of education, 1956 


Year-round 
Amount of schooling All males full-time 


employees— 
male 





Less than 8 years. 
8 years 


Total 6, 060 
1-3 years _ - 4, 458 5, 457 
4 years__ 6, 038 6, 980 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Estimated mustering out pay for Department of Defense, fiscal year 1960-fiscal 
year 1969 





| Assumption I | Assumption II | Assumption IT 
| 
Under provi- | Payment of $100 
sions of Vet- |Payment of $200; for 60 days or 
Fiscal year | erans’ Read- | per individual | more and over- 
justment As- | for 60 days or sea service, 
sistance Act more service | $50 for 60 days 
of 1952, as or more within 
amended CONUS 





1960 1___ 20 ce ee aS _.-------------| $871, 524,600 | $270, 593, 400 | $37, 937, 750 


ee r 114, 571, 700 83, 680, 600 36, 057, 450 
1963........- A imala meas cee ine ae 111, 967, 500 81, 674, 400 35, 238, 750 
as aenagaiea tbecoubiiied wigns - 105, 418, 500 76, 072, 800 33, 364, 550 
1964__. Swans Sat cada ‘ : iainate 113, 317, 000 82, 444, 600 | 36, 094, 550 
1965__- ca : tone 7 pitt oabbeamnde ul 108, 840, 800 | 79, 363, 600 34, 621, 950 
DU none neh sia ts eelnad eka neues ata 82, 188, 100 59, 202, 600 26, 336, 750 
1967__- stn Ao aeaeaie nantes ictus teinkaneeenae 49, 801, 100 35, 530, 400 16, 140, 700 
BsiGcscoucskvnnatsie ae hcow's sda eon 2, 040, 800 1, 533, 200 638, 600 
POR ands dé gavnedeee a ‘ | 1, 020, 300 758, 200 | 321, 100 








Total on retroactive basis............--..--.-.----| 1,060, 690, 400 | 


770, 853, 800 | 256, 752, 150 


Total on nonretroactive basis ae 819, 838, 400 588, 007, 600 | 335, 816, 100 





1 If payments are on nonretroactive basis, costs for fiscal year 1960 would be as follows: Assumption I, 
$130,672,600; assumption I], $87,747,200; assumption III, $117,001,700. 


RatpH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Blackwell has requested that I supplement my testi- 
mony of April 17, 1959, on the loan provisions of S. 1138 by an explanation of 
the basis of the administrative cost estimate contained in the Administrator’s re- 
port on the bill submitted on March 24, 1959. 

The administrative costs, to be borne by appropriations, were from $40 to $50 
million over the life of the proposed loan program. Such estimates were based 
on the assumption that from 1 million to 144 million peacetime veterans would 
utilize the benefit afforded by the proposal. In making the administrative cost 
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estimates we considered our cost experience in processing guaranteed loans un- 
der the existing GI loan program. The administrative costs for such loans has 
averaged about $30 a loan. However, we also considered the additional costs 
of servicing to be performed during the remaining life of the loans and estimated 
that cost to be about $10 a loan. Thus the total estimated cost of admifistrative 
expenses involved in new loans would be $40 a loan. 

If a single cost figure were to be used, we would be inclined to consider that a 
figure based on a 1 million loan volume more nearly represents the probable 
utilization of the loan benefit by peacetime veterans. Considering that those 
veterans will be generally younger than were even the Korean veterans it is 
quite probable that there will be little use made of their entitlement during the 
first several years of eligibility. During that period they will be completing 
their education and getting established in the business world. Consequently, 
while all estimates are to some degree conjectural, the report set forth the two 
volume figures and related administrative cost figures simply to allow a margin 
for that aspect of the estimating process. It would, in our opinion, be quite 
proper to assume a 1 million loan volume at a $40 million administrative cost as 
the probable development from the loan provisions of S. 1138. This estimate 
necessarily assumes that there will be a reasonably adequate and even flow of 
mortgage funds available for these loans. 

I hope you will find this additional information helpful. 

Very truly yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Director, Loan Guaranty Service. 


LItTLE Rock Ark Force BASE, 
Jacksonville, Ark., May 25, 1959. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I am deeply concerned as to the status of Senate 
bill 1138, which I understand that you introduced, by my being in the category 
of individuals affected by your bill solely upon the basis of 8 or 9 hours. 

The group of individuals with whom I enlisted were processed and accepted 
for service on the 3lst day of January 1955 as evidenced by my enlistment 
record. However, we were held over at the YMCA until the morning of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, to have the oath administered to us for reasons unknown to my- 
self. The oath of enlistment could easily have been administered on the after- 
noon of the 3ist of January 1955 as the entire processing had been completed. 
We were told at this time that the deadline was being extended until April 
1955 and that 1 day would not matter. This did not materialize. 

I cannot understand why individuals in my category should be penalized by a 
matter of hours, through no fault of our Own, as we were available all this 
time and the oath could have been administered on January 31, 1955, instead of 
holding us over until the morning of February 1, 1955. 

It seems highly unfair to me that many individuals have been discharged as 
misfits from the various branches of service, many who are eligible for and re- 
ceive benefits simply by serving during a certain period while individuals are 
being deprived of such benefits after completing honorable tours of duty. 

I am enclosing correspondence accumulated by myself attempting to establish 
eligibility, all of which has met with negative results. This may be used as you 
desire for argument for your bill. The original copies, with signature, will be 
retained by myself but will be made available to you if you so desire. These 
copies may be of future use to me in attempting an appeal to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Appeals upon my release from active duty. 

Also at this time, I am writing the Senators of the State of Arkansas, en- 
dorsing your bill wholeheartedly. Copies of this correspondence will be made 
available to them to use as they may desire. 

Would you'please inform me of the status of your bill and what individuals 
like myself may do to help you? Thank you in advance. 

Sincerely yours, 


S. Sgt. NorMAN R. LASSEN. 
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(An excerpt from attachments to foregoing letter follows :) 
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Excerpts From Starr REporTS AND FINAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S CoM- 
MISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS, PREPARED BY COUNSEL TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, May 11, 1959 


A great volume of material showing the need for and value of education and 
training assistance for post-Korean veterans is contained in the publications 
and Staff Reports of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, which 
in 1955-56 under the chairmanship of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, made a broad 
survey of veterans’ benefits. The material is presented by excerpts, preceded 
or followed by explanatory comments, and arranged in the following order: 

I. General characteristics and readjustment needs of post-Korean veterans. 

II. Nature of the post-Korean veteran’s readjustment problems. 

III. Opportunities for training or occupational experience while in service. 

IV. Suitability of education and training program as an aid to readjustment. 

V. Contribution of education and training program to successful readjustment 
and relation of program to national needs. 

VI. Need for safeguards to assure an effective use of educational assistance. 

The excerpts presented herein are from the sources noted below by their full 
citation. Such sources will be appropriately keyed to the excerpts and may be 
identified by the short titles preceding the full citation. 


SOURCES 


Final Report: Veterans’ Benefits in the United States. A Report to the 
President by the President’s Commission on Veterans‘ Pensions, Findings, and 
Recommendations, April 1956 (Washington, D.C.). 

Staff Report No. IX—A: Readjustment Benefits: General Survey and Ap- 
praisal. A report on Veterans’ Benefits in the United States by the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. Staff Report No. TIX, part A. House Com- 
mittee Print No. 289, 84th Congress, 2d session. Printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, September 11, 1956. 

Staff Report No. [IX—B: Readjustment Benefits: Education and Training, and 
Employment and Unemployment. A Report on Veterans’ Benefits by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. Staff Report No. LX, part B. House 
Committee Print No. 291, 84th Congress, 2d session. Printed for the use of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, September 12, 1956. 


SUMMARY 


Excerpts from these three sources have been selected and arranged to bring 
out those findings of the Commission’s Report and of the Staff Reports which 
have an important bearing on the question of education and training assistance 
for post-Korean veterans. It is of interest that, although the Commission and 
Staff Reports were prepared and published in 1955-56, the observations and find- 
ings of the reports showing a positive need of readjustment assistance for post- 
Korean veterans have been fully corroborated and strengthened by the evidence 
presented during this Congress to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Among the most important points which emerge from the Commission and Staff 
Reports are the following: 

1. The Nation is faced with a long-range manpower problem not comparable 
to anything in its past history. For an indefinite period, the defense needs of 
the Nation will be those of a “peace” in which safety requires the Armed Forces 
to be maintained at a level far higher than in any past peacetime period—and 
not far below the levels during the Korean conflict. 

2. The general characteristics of post-Korean veterans, like the conditions 
under which they return to civilian life, are expected to be quite similar to those 
of veterans of the Korean conflict. As regards age, marital status, educational 
attainment, and previous civilian job experience, the factors which determine 
the readjustment needs of ex-servicemen, post-Korean veterans are expected 
to be almost identical to Korean veterans. The, typical post-Korean veteran 
will be under: 25 years of age when discharged from service, single, and 
with some high school or college education. More than a third will have had* 
no civilian job experience prior to service; about 15 percent will have been in 
professional and skilled jobs; and the remainder will have come into the Armed 
Forces from semiskilled and unskilled occupations. 

3. The economic and social conditions of demobilization in future years will 
differ little if at all, from conditions at the close of the Korean hostilities. 
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4.. Above-average students, if they are financially able to enter and remain 
in college, will, for the most part, be able to finish a 4-year under-graduate pro- 
gram, if they so wish, before embarking upon discharge of their military obliga- 
tion. It should be emphasized, however, that persons who wish to pursue trade, 
vocational, or other postsecondary education of less than college level, are not 
generally eligible for student deferment under selective service regulations 

>. The Commission recognized that the main handicap incurred by post- 
Korean veterans, other than a handicap arising from a service-connected dis- 
ability, is the effect that a period of 2 years mandatory service at an early age 
may have upon education. Ag stated in the Commission’s final report: “At the 
age of entrance into military service, schooling is the occupation of many, and 
military service will delay some young men from advancing their formal educa- 
tion and will perhaps cause some to drop their plans forever because marriage 
and other pursuits may interfere with their return to school or college.” 

6. Of all post-Korean veterans, 20 percent or less will have entered or com- 
pleted college prior to their service careers. About 40 percent will have com- 
pleted high school, but no college, prior to service; another 40 percent will not 
have finished high school prior to service. 

7. Inservice opportunities for work experience and training are useful to only 
a minority of post-Korean veterans; such opportunities, in the overwhelming 
inajority of cases, cannot be expected to offset the interruption of education or 
civilian work experience caused by military service. Moreover, at no time have 
training facilities and needs been such that all who wanted in-service training 
could get it. As regards off-duty opportunities for education or training, the 
Commission concluded that their value is limited by the conditions of military 
service, 

&8. The Commission’s analysis of veterans readjustment programs makes it 
clear that educational and training assistance in the past was most widely used 
by, and was of the greatest value to, those veterans whose readjustment prob- 
lems are most similar to those of post-Korean veterans. It was also found that 
there was a real need and justification for the veterans education and training 
program, and that use of the program was generally related to a genuine need. 

%. The Commission's Final Report concluded that education and training assis- 
tance played a vitally important role in the successful readjustment of veterans, 
especially in their progress as measured by occupations and income. The Staff 
Report underlying this conclusion placed special emphasis on the occupational 
progress and higher income of veterans who used education and training assis- 
tance, as compared to veterans with similar background who did not. Veterans, 
particularly in the age groups which made greatest use of the educational 
ussistance are more likely than nonveterans of similar age to be working in 
those occupations which command higher income and are associated with higher 
social status. 

10. The Commission’s Final Report commented on the value of the veterans 
education and training program to the Nation as a whole, with specific reference 
to their contribution to national defense, and concluded that such value had 
heen great. In this regard the Commission’s Final Report stated: “The serious 
depletion of trained personnel resulting from World War ITI has been largely 
offset as a result of the incentive created by the GI bill of rights. We have pro- 
duced hundreds of thousands of technicians, doctors, lawyers, engineers, drafts- 
men, farmers, and business workers. These trained men and women represent 
a great national asset. The veterans’ educational program was a major contri- 
bution to the national welfare, and the country would be weaker educationally, 
economically, and in terms of national defense, if educators, veterans organiza- 
tions, the President, and the Congress had not seen fit to embark upon this new 
and momentous educational enterprise.” 

11. From a national viewpoint, it would be undesirable for the interruption due 
to military service of the educational progress and plans of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men to be allowed to aggravate the shortage of skilled man- 
power—an essential item for defense in this technological age—or to impede the 
steadily advancing educational level of the American people. Yet, as pointed 
out in the Commission’s Final Report, the termination of the educational pro- 
gram provided by the Korean GI bill will come at a time when all signs point to 
an increasing need for more highly trained professional and scientific personnel 
and wider educational opportunities. 

12. The weaknesses and possibility for misuse of assistance which developed 
under the original GI bill for World War II veterans have been substantially 
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corrected by later amendments and largely eliminated in the program for Korean 
veterans. The safeguards and corrective action developed to cover the weak- 
nesses of the former programs have been brought forward and incorporated into 
S$. 1138. Thus, the main problems encountered in the World War II program 
are covered by the safeguards and provisions against abuse contained in S. 1138. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS AND READJUSTMENT NEEDS OF POST-KOREAN 
VETERANS 


An entire chapter of the Commission’s final report and a major section of the 
Staff Report on readjustment benefits (Staff Rept. IX—B, pt. III) are devoted to 
the question of whether readjustment benefits should be provided to post-Ko- 
rean veterans. The following excerpts from the Final Report stress the long- 
term importance of this question, and indicate the variety of factors involved in 
a decision (Final Rept., pp. 320-321) : 

“Major policy decisions, Which may affect our national life for many decades, 
are involved in deciding whether any benefits should be provided to this group, 
and, if so, what form these benefits should take. 


* * * * * * * 


“As a basis for decision, the pertinent facts about the peacetime serviceman 
and his readjustment needs were studied by the Commission. These factors 
included the situation in which the peacetime serviceman is demobilized as com- 
pared to that met by World War II and Korean veterans; the effect of selective 
service and deferment policy on the selection of those who shall or shall not 
serve in uniform; the relative importance of compulsory and voluntary service 
in various periods; the characteristics of the present serviceman as compared 
with those of World War II and Korean veterans; and past and present condi- 
tions of military service. 

“The Government’s obligation in this area was also examined in relationship 
to overall needs and the national interest. The Commission’s analysis of the 
problem rests on the assumption that the Nation is faced with a long-range situ- 
ation not comparable to anything in its past history. For an indefinite future, 
the defense needs of the Nation will be those of a ‘peace’ in which safety re- 
quires the Armed Forces be maintained at a level far higher than in any past 
peacetime period—and not far below the level during the Korean conflict. * * *” 


The general characteristics of post-Korean veterans, like the conditions under 
which they return to civilian life, are expected to be quite similar to those of 
veterans of the Korean conflict. These similarities are noted in the Commis- 
sion’s Final Report (pp. 324-825) : 


“PROFILE OF THE PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMAN 


“Such factors as the age, marital status, educational attainment, and previous 
civilian job experience will, along with the conditions of service, determine the 
readjustment needs of ex-servicemen. Broadly speaking, the ‘peacetime’ and 
Korean ex-servicemen are expected to be quite similar in these respects, but both 
groups differ substantially from veterans of World War II. 

“In general, the peacetime ex-serviceman will differ most from the veterans 
of World War II with respect to age, with 80 percent of the peacetime group 
being 24 years of age or younger at separation from the service as compared with 
about 40 percent of World War II veterans. In addition, a larger proportion of 
World War II veterans were married and had prior civilian job experience, and 
more of them had been in professional, managerial, and skilled occupations hefore 
entering the Armed Forces. 

“The typical peacetime ex-servicemen will be under 25 years of age when dis- 
charged from the service, single, and with a high school education or less. More 
than a third.will have no civilian job experience prior to service, about 15 per- 
cent will have been in professional and skilled jobs, and the rest will have come 
into the Armed Forces from semiskilled and unskilled occupations. 

“The formal education level attained by the peacetime ex-serviceman is ex- 
pected to be as follows: 


Less than high school graduate 
High school graduate 

1-3 years of college 

College graduate 
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The following excerpts from the Staff Report on post-Korean servicemen pro- 
vide further data on the nature of the problem, and the conditions under which 
these servicemen will return to civilian life (Staff Rept. [X—B, pp. 307-308) : 

* * “ + * * - 


“These ex-servicemen who are not eligible for the general program of readjust- 
ment benefits will not begin to enter civilian life in substantial numbers until 
1957, but their numbers will increase rapidly thereafter. In the 1960’s, if the 
Armed Forces are maintained at present levels, about 700,000 of these peace- 
time ex-servicemen will probably be discharged each year. Since important 
policy decisions with regard to possible readjustment benefits for this group will 
arise within the next few years, background information bearing on such deci- 
sions is presented in this chapter and the one which follows. 

* ~ * = 















* 





+ 
“Basic Assumptions 

“The following analysis of the problem—like the problem itself—rests on the 
assumption that the Nation is faced with a long-range problem not comparable 
to anything in its past history. For an indefinite period, the defense needs of 
the Nation will be those of a “peace” in which safety requires the Armed Forces 
to be maintained at a level far higher than in any past peacetime period—and not 
far below the levels during the Korean conflict. Barring total peace or out- 
right war, it is assumed that future military service, at least in the next dec- 
ade, will take place under the following long-term conditions: The Armed Forces 
will have about 3 million men on active duty, and the major provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 and the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Acts of 1952 and 1955 will remain in force. The level of the Armed Forces 
(on active duty) will be maintained through a combination of recruitment and 
selective service plus, of course, the service Academies, the ROTC programs, 
and so forth. There will be a continuing need for a nucleus of highly trained 
eareer military personnel as. well as an effective system of Reserve Forces. 
Continued economic growth and a relatively high level of civilian employment 
are also assumed. Servicemen will be demobilized into civilian life at a rela- 
tively steady rate, approximately 700,000 persons annually according to esti- 
mates by the Department of Defense. 


+ 
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“CONDITIONS OF DEMOBILIZATION, PAST AND PRESENT 





“A relatively steady demobilization into civilian life of approximately 700,000 
persons annually has been assumed for the next decade. This rate of discharge, 
and the economic and social conditions of demobilization in future years, are ex- 
pected to differ greatly from conditions prevailing at the end of World War II. 
They will differ little, if at all, from conditions at the close of the Korean 
hostilities.” 

Other findings of the Staff Report, as to the general characteristics of 
post-Korean servicemen and the conditions under which they enter service, 
are summarized in the following excerpts (Staff Rept. [IX—B, pp. 310-312 and pp. 
318-321) : 













“SELECTIVE SERVICE AND DEFERMENT—WORLD WAR II TO THE PRESENT 





“The kind and extent of readjustment needs of ex-servicemen will be in- 
fluenced by the numbers called into service, by the kinds of persons selected, and 
by the conditions under which they are mobilized. Furthermore, the extent to 
which military service is compulsory has some bearing on the nature of the 
Government’s obligation to the serviceman as he enters civilian life. 

“These factors will have an effect on the extent of need for each kind of 
readjustment assistance. The proportion of peacetime servicemen who are 
young, unmarried, and brought into service before reaching their planned edu- 
cational goals will largely determine the extent to which education and train- 
ing have been interrupted; the proportion who are without substantial work 
experience or without definite attachment to a job or occupation will influence 
the need for unemployment benefits and employment assistance. 

2 ~ * - * 2 > 
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“Ability to choose manner of performing service—There is today a wide range 
of alternative ways to meet the obligation for military service which is required 
of men between 18 and 26 under the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951. These alternatives include: (1) enlistment in the Regular Armed 
Forces for 2, 3, 4, or more years; (2) enlistment in the Reserves with an obliga- 
tion to perform 2 years active duty; and (3) enlistment before age 18 years and 
6 months in either an organized unit of the National Guard or in the Reserves 
with 6 months of active duty and training. Other alternatives are (4) waiting 
to be inducted for 2 years active duty; (5) enrolling while in college in an ROTC 
program; and (6) requesting an educational, occupational, or other deferment. 
Since the passage of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955, military service 
earries with it an obligation to serve in the Ready and/or Standby Reserves, the 
nature and length of this obligation being dependent on the character and length 
of active duty service. 

* * * * * * * 


“At the present time, and in the foreseeable future, above-average students, if 
they are able financially to enter and remain in college, will for the most part 
be able to finish a 4-year undergraduate program if they so wish. At the end of 
their college program, some will enlist or be inducted or commissioned in the 
Armed Forces. Others will remain in civilian life, not because they are still 
deferred (their draft liability extends to age 35) but because the Armed Forces 
will not need all of those in class I-A. Under recently announced regulations, 
those who marry probably will not be called, because Selective Service regula- 
tions now ¢all for inducting unmarried men under 26 first, and these single men 
may well fill most of the need. 

“Other college students will enlist or be inducted because they do not achieve 
high enough test scores or class standing and for a variety of other reasons. 
In general, however, the situation is expected to be favorable to the able student 
who desires to finish college before he enters the Armed Forces. 

“It should be emphasized, however, that persons who wish to pursue trade, 
vocational, or other postsecondary education of less than college level are not 
generally eligible for student deferment under present Selective Service regula- 
tions, although persons in apprentice training may also be deferred: and about 
5,000 were so deferrd in December 1955. Trade and vocational students may, of 
course, be deferred on other grounds or not be called. Data from the Selective 
Service sample survey discussed above, however, indicate that during the Ko- 
rean period at least, such students were more likely to be inducted or to enlist 
than were college students. 


NUMBERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN 


“The numbers and characteristics of the peacetime ex-servicemen are factors 
to be considered in appraising their readjustment needs and alternative ways of 
meeting such needs. * * * Characteristics affecting their readjustment needs 
will * * * be presented on the basis of information provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Veterans’ Administration. It should be noted that 
while the broad generalizations presented for the peacetime group are expected 
to hold for the next decade, the details cannot be predicted with certainty at 
this time. 


* * * * * 





* * 


“During fiscal vears 1958 and 1959, the number of ex-servicemen without re- 
adjustment benefits discharged each year will rise rapidly. In the 1960’s about 
700,000 servicemen probably will be discharged annually who will not have re- 
adjustment benefits under present law and regulations. 








“Characteristics of peacctime ea-servicemen compared with World War II 
veterans 


“Such factors as the age, marital status, educational attainment, and previous 
civilian job experience will in large measure determine the readjustment needs 
of ex-servicemen. Broadly speaking, the “peacetime” and Korean ex-servicemen 
are expected to be quite similar in these respects, but both groups differ substan- 
tially from veterans of World War II. 

“In the absence of definitive data on the characteristics of those who will leave 
the Armed Forces in future years, data on Korean veterans who left the Armed 
Forces after February 1, 1955, have been used. There is no reason to believe 
that those who are discharged in 1958 or 1960 will be markedly different from 
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those who entered civil life in 1955. Differences between the 1955 group and 
those discharged immediately after Korea are inconsequential. 


. * * * * * « 


“The following table shows the age distribution of World War II veterans (in 
1946) and of those discharged from the Armed Forces in 1955: 


“TPercent] 











All ages. - 
Under 25 years_ - 


25 to 34 years 
35 years and older 





“The 1955 group (who are almost entirely veterans of the Korean conflict 
period) obviously are much younger than the World War II veterans, whereas 
only about 30 percent of World War II veterans were under 25 at time of sepa- 
ration. Looking ahead, approximately 80 percent of the peacetime group will 
be in this young age bracket. Only 20 percent of the peacetime ex-servicemen 
will be 25 or older, while half of the World War II group were 25 to 34 years 
of age at time of separation and about 20 percent were 35 or older. 

“The difference in marital status between the peacetime ex-servicemen and 
World War II veterans is not likely to be as great as the age difference. About 
65 percent of the peacetime ex-servicemen are expected to be single at time 
of separation from service. The corresponding figure for World War II veterans 
was about 60 percent; 40 percent were married when they were discharged into 
civilian life. 

“Veterans of World War II (partly because they were older) had attained 
somewhat more years of education before entering the Armed Forces than the 
peacetime ex-servicemen. However, the differences in this respect are not very 
great, as shown by the following table: 


[Percent] 
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“While the available data are not completely comparable, it is clear that a 
larger proportion of World War II and Korean veterans had more civilian job 
experience than is expected to be the case with the peacetime ex-servicemen, an‘ 
that fewer of the peacetime group will come from professional and skilled occu- 
pations. The differences reflect the larger percentage of older workers among 
the World War II group. The following table shows the civilian occupation be- 
fore entry into service of World War II veterans and of those discharged in 1955: 


“ Percent] 


Civilian occupation before service World War 
II 
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Source: Special survey of veterans, Bureau of the Census, October 1955 and data from VA; 
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“In general, then, it can be expected that the peacetime ex-servicemen will 
differ most from the veterans of World War II with respect to age, with 80 
percent of the peacetime group being 24 years of age or younger at separation 
from the service as compared with slightly more than 40 percent of World War 
II veterans. Largely because of this age difference, a smaller proportion of 
the peacetime servicemen will be married, and they will have less prior civilian 
job experience. Also, a smaller percentage of them will have had experience in 
professional, managerial, or skilled occupations before entering the Armed 
Forces. 

“It now appears that the typical peacetime ex-serviceman will be under 25 
years of age when discharged from the service, single, and with a high school 
education or less. More than a third will have had no civilian job experience prior 
to service, about 15 percent will have been in professional and skilled jobs, and 
the rest will have come into the Armed Forces from semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations.” 


Il, NATURE OF THE POST-KOREAN VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


The needs of post-Korean veterans for assistance in readjustment to civilian 
life are considered at some length in the Staff Report on this subject and clearly 
recognized in the Commission’s Final Report. The Staff Report deals first with 
the general situation of the returning serviceman, and then with “the more 
complex problem of their possible need for education and training benefits.” 
As to their general situation, the Staff Report concludes that it is quite similar to 
that of veterans of the Korean conflict (Staff Report X-—B, pp. 334-336) : 

“In general, most of these servicemen [post-Korean] will be inductees and 
recruits with one term of service, and they will be, for the most part, young, 
unmarried, and with little or no previous job experience or attachment. A small 
proportion will be career personnel with two or more terms of service, and 
Reserve officers finishing tours of active duty. The educational attainment of 
these men and women will vary. 

o oe * . oe 2 e 


“For those peacetime ex-servicemen who do not reenter school or college or 
undertake some other form of full-time training after they leave the Armed 
Forces, the most important problem to be solved in readjustment to civilian 
life will be that of finding suitable and continuous employment. In general, 
the problems which face the peacetime ex-serviceman in this connection will not 
be significantly different from those of Korean conflict veterans. 

“From data presented in the preceding chapter, it is clear that a significant 
percentage of peacetime ex-servicemen—probably between 35 and 40 percent— 
will have had no substantial experience in civilian jobs before entering service. 
This was true of about 36 percent of all males released from the Armed Forces 
in the year ending with January 1956. Though data for that period refers 
mainly to men who had served during the Korean conflict, the characteristics of 
peacetime servicemen—in terms of age and educational background—are very 
similar, and the proportion with previous work experience is not likely to be 
higher. 

“Among the 60 to 65 percent who have held regular preservice jobs, many 
will have worked only in relatively unskilled jobs which are unrelated to their 
eventual occupational goals, and will desire to establish themselves in a dif- 
ferent kind of work. Data from the special survey of veterans made for the 
Commission in 1955, which are presented in detail elsewhere, show that veterans 
in the younger age groups in general do not return to the same jobs they held 
before entering service. Among those who were less than 25 years old at dis- 
charge—the group most comparable to the peacetime serviceman—only 30 
percent went back to jobs with the same employer, while an additional 7 percent 
took jobs in the same occupation but with a different employer. 

“Another significant measure of the employment shifts which occur after mili- 
tary service is the fact the veterans who did not return to preservice occupations 
often required a fairly long period before they entered the kind of work they 
are doing today. Less than two-fifths of all veterans (38 percent) began working 
in their present occupations within a year after leaving service. 


a * * + * * + 
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“The problems of the ex-serviceman as a job-seeker, even where he has previ- 
ous experience, may be increased in some cases because of the lapse of time since 
he last worked in a civilian occupation, or because of erosion of skills while in 
service. Experience and training acquired while in service may be an offsetting 
factor in many cases, because of civilian demand for workers with such experi- 
ence. In other cases, the ex-serviceman may shift his occupational objectives 
because he desires to make use of experience or training acquired in service, but 
there may be some difficulty in adapting such experience to fit civilian job 
requirements. 

“For the ex-serviceman who has held no previous regular job, the problem of 
employment will be comparable, in many ways, to that of other young men who 
are entering the labor market for the first time, and job prospects will depend 
largely on educational qualifications.” 


After recommending that post-Korean veterans should be entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, on the same basis as Federal civilian em- 
ployees—a recommendation which has subsequently been carried out by the 
Congress—the Commision examined the handicap imposed on post-Korean vet- 
erans by interruption of their education. It concluded that such handicap is 
the “main handicap” incurred by these veterans (Final Report, p. 342): 
“The Commission recognizes that the main handicap which may be incurred 
by the peacetime ex-serviceman, other than service-connected disabilities else- 
where discussed, is the effect that a period of 2 years’ mandatory service at an 
early age may have upon education. At the age of entrance into military service, 
schooling is the occupation of many, and military service will delay some young 
men from advancing their formal education and will perhaps cause some to 
drop their plans forever because marriage and other pursuits may interfere 
with their return to school or college.” 


The Staff Report develops this point in greater detail (Staff Report, IX—B, 
p. 341): 

“The educational and training needs of the peacetime ex-servicemen can be 
inferred, in part, from the educational level attained at the time of entrance 
into service. Generally speaking, most servicemen do not greatly advance their 
formal educational level (i.e., years of high school or college level training com- 
pleted) while in service; but as previously noted, many do receive craft, trade, 
and semiprofessional training while on active duty and others will be able to 
make some formal educational progress through off-duty educational opportu- 
nities. 

“The formal educational level attained by the peacetime ex-servicemen is ex- 
pected to be as follows: 


Percent 
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Both the Staff Report and the Commission’s Final Report point out that in 
terms of educational attainment and needs, post-Korean veterans fall into three 
rather distinct groups, each of which will contain some individuals who need or 
desire further education and training when they re-enter civilian life. The Final 
Report contains the following analysis (pp. 343-344) : 

“In terms of educational attainment there will be three major groups of peace- 
time ex-Servicemen : 

“Those who did not finish high school, about 40 percent of the total.—Most of 
these men entered the service voluntarily. They did not finish high school be- 
cause they did not find such training compatible with their interests and apti- 
tudes. Most of them will have neither the educational background nor the apti- 
tude for regular college work. In general, the regular education system is 
not equipped to meet their needs, otherwise they would have stayed in school 
longer. Except for such training and experience as they may acquire while in 
service, they will be poorly equipped to enter the labor market. Many of them 
will need trade and vocational training of below college level in order to make 
up for the civilian work experience and seniority lost by virtue of military 
service. : 

“Those who completed high school and did not enter college, also about 40 
percent of the total.—Consisting of both inductees and enlistees, this group will 
have varied educational needs. First, there will be those who have neither apti- 
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tude for nor interest in college training. To the extent they did not acquire 
while in service skills useful in civilian life, their educational and training needs 
will be much like those who did not complete high school. Second, there will be 
able students who wished to go to college but did not have the funds to enter 
and hence could not get a college deferment. Such persons will still want to 
go to college when they reenter civil life. Finally, there will be those with apti- 
tude for college or other formal postsecondary training who had not made up 
their minds just what to do after high school. The absence of a clear-cut career 
goal is not uncommon among 19- and 20-year-olds. The availability of educa- 
tion and training benefits at the time they leave the service is apt to have great 
influence on whether they go to college or other training, just as it has for 
those who wished to go to college before entering the service but who did not 
have the funds. 

“Those who had entered or completed college, almost 20 percent of the total.— 
This group will consist largely of those who were deferred for one or more years 
to attend college or were in the ROTC programs and served as officers. Of those 
who have not finished college, some will have failed in college or failed to qualify 
for deferment, and part of this group will wish to go to work immediately or 
acquire trade or vocational training. In view of the use of education benefits by 
Korean-conflict veterans, however, most of those who had entered but not fin- 
ished college prior to entering the service will wish to continue their education 
after service. Of those who had finished college, perhaps a fourth or more will 
wish to go on to advanced graduate or professional study.” 


III. OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING OR OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE WHILE 
IN SERVICE 


Both the Commission’s Final Report and the Staff Report on post-Korean vet- 
erans considered the question of how the need for readjustment assistance and 
the extent of the Government’s obligation are affected by the serviceman’s 
opportunities for work experience and training while in the Armed Forces. 
Although the data available to the Commission are subject to various interpre 
tations, they indicate that such opportunities can be useful to a minority of post- 
Korean veterans, but that in the overwhelming majority of cases they cannot 


be expected fully to offset the interruption of education or civilian work ex- 
perience during military service. 

After noting that there has been a trend toward having an increased per- 
centage of military personnel in “civilian-type occupations,” the Commission’s 
Report points out that the value of such experience in later civilian life has 
several limitations (Final Report, pp. 326-827). 

“2. In some of the occupational specialties closely comparable to civilian jobs 
(electronics, aircraft mechanics, and so forth) there is a high civilian demand. 
For many of the occupational specialties, however, the civilian labor demand 
is relatively low, including the large administrative and clerical group and the 
seamen who constitute most of the Navy’s lower enlisted grades. 

“3. About half of the enlisted men in 1954 were in occupations closely com- 
parable to civilian jobs where there was a moderate to high civilian labor de- 
mand. The other half were in occupational specialties with no civilian counter- 
part or where there was no significant civilian labor demand. 

“4. It is likely that many ex-servicemen simply will not want to follow the 
occupation to which they were assigned while in the service. Moreover, in- 
ductees and first-term enlistees will undoubtedly be in the lower skill levels of 
the various occupational groups and hence will be less ‘salable’ in the job 
market. They are probably more highly concentrated in the military-type and 
low civilian demand groups in the Army, and they are unquestionably concen- 


trated in the military-type groups, for which there is little civilian labor demand, 
in the Navy.” 


The Commission’s Final Report also notes that there are limitations on the 
value of the in-service training available to post-Korean servicemen during their 
military service (pp. 327-328) : 

“In-service training 


“Closely related to the occupational structure of the Armed Forces in its bear- 
ing on readjustment needs are the extent and kind of on-duty education and 
training and the availability of off-duty educational opportunities. During the 
fiscal year 1955, about 837,000 military personnel (27 percent of those who served 
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during that year) received on-duty specialized training. Of this group the 
largest number, 384,000 (or 46 percent of those receiving specialized training) 
received military-type training with no civilian counterpart. About 203,000 (24 
percent) received technical and scientific training and 108,000 (13 percent) were 
trained as mechanics and repairmen. Some 67,000 (8 percent) received train- 
ing for administrative and clerical occupations. Smaller numbers were trained 
as service workers, craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. About 20,000 (2 per- 
cent) received training in literacy up to the fourth grade educational level. 

“The demands of modern technological warfare require military personnel 
to be trained in a wide variety of crafts and occupations, from atomic energy 
to zoology. The extent of specialized training reported for the Armed Forces 
for 1955 reflects this need for specialization ; 433,000 men graduated from formal 
schooling related to some civilian type occupation. This number was about 17 
percent of the men who served in the Armed Forces in 1955. 

“Between World War II and the present time the trend toward a greater need 
for trained technical and scientific personnel continued. However, at no time 
have training facilities and needs for specialized personnel been such that all who 
wanted training could get it. It would appear also that specialized training is 
less likely to be given to inductees and more likely to be open to those who re- 
enlist or indicate their intention of doing so. 

“On the basis of available data it is estimated that perhaps half of the en- 
listed men reentering civil life under present conditions will have received formal 
specialized training while in the Armed Forces. Perhaps a fourth will have re- 
ceived training in skilled or semiskilled jobs for which there is a high civilian 
fabor demand. On the other hand, an able and ambitious person who remains 
in the service for more than one enlistment is very likely to be well trained in a 
skilled civilian-type occupation for which there is a relatively high civilian 
labor demand.” 


Staff Report No. IX—B notes several additional limitations on the value of on- 
duty training as a means of advancing the serviceman’s education (pp. 326-— 
328) : 

“The purposes for which the services establish specialized training schools 
need to be remembered in considering such training in relation to readjustment 
needs. They are not, of course, established to train personnel for civilian jobs, 
although they may provide training suitable wholly or in part for a civilian 
eareer. The following statements from the Department of Defense report on 
training indicate what the emphasis is: 

“ ‘School training during World War II was designed to give both officers and 
enlisted men those technical and administrative skills which would later be 
required in the performance of assigned missions and to fit officers for leadership 
* * * as a rule, the schools offered not general programs but courses expressly 
designed to assist the individual in the performance of his specialty * * * their 
purpose was not general education, but the further training of an individual for 
a definite military duty * * * the majority of Navy schools have been designed 
to give practical (as opposed to theoretical) training and insofar as possible to 
provide instruction actually on the implements of warfare used aboard ship.’ 

* aa * * * « x 


“In the Armed Forces as a whole, then, the proportion of specialized training 
for military-type occupations with no civilian counterpart was 45.8 percent 
much higher than the proportion reported as actually engaged in such duties 
(25.8 percent) in the preceding section of this chapter. 

“In general, the proportion of military personnel who received specialized 
training decreased somewhat from World War II to the present. 

ae o * * * * = 

“There are a number of reservations about these data which were pointed out 
by the Department of Defense. For example, the Navy data include a great 
manv 1- or 2-week courses given at areas of fleet concentration for shipboard per- 
sonnel needing short periods of team or refresher instruction. 

*« aa * * * * « 


“However, it should be noted that at no time have training facilities and needs 
for specialized personnel been such that all who wanted training could get it. 
For each of the most recent periods, World War II, Korea, and the present, the 
Report on Training noted that— 

“ ‘Specialized training was not available to all who qualified by experience or 
basic tests. The needs of the services, available facilities, and the military situa- 
tion governed the assignment of definite quotas for the school program.’ 


ee 
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“The selection of personnel for specialized training under peacetime conditions 
differs in one important respect from the procedures in World War II. During 
the Korean period (when enlistments were not for the ‘duration’ as they were 
in World War II) a ‘new factor made its appearance in certain course require- 
ments concerning length of time remaining to be served by the applicant.’ Spe- 
cialized training has been more closely related to career planning in all the 
services. It would appear that specialized training is less likely to be given to 
inductees and more likely to be open to those who reenlist or indicate their in- 
tention of doing so. 


a * * * * * * 


“The Department of Defense did not compile data on the value of onduty 
specialized training in civilian life. It is clear that much of the training is po- 
tentially of value in a variety of civilian occupations. As in the case of the 
eccupational specialities previously discussed, however, many will be trained in 
skills for which there is no civilian demand or which they do not wish to pursue 
in civilian life. It also appears that first term enlistees and inductees are less 
likely to receive training in skilled and semiskilled occupations which would be 
immediately useful in civilian life. 


As to off-duty opportunities for education and training, the Commission con- 
eluded that their value is limited by the conditions of military service (Final 
Report, pp. 328-329) : 


“Off-duty educational opportunities for servicemen 


“The serviceman today has a wide range of opportunities for off-duty educa- 
tion and training which will assist him toward a civilian or military career. 
Such training is encouraged by the Armed Forces because it also contributes to 
the onduty effectiveness and morale of military personnel. 

“Present opportunities for off-duty education and training are considerably 
greater than in World War II. The United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) correspondence courses were the main vehicle by which the World 
War II serviceman could advance his formal education. Today, in addition to 
the USAFI program of tests and correspondence courses, servicemen are more 
often able to attend formal courses of study on the base and at civilian education- 
al institutions in off-duty hours and are given tuition assistance by the Armed 
Forces to do so. 


* * a * * * * 


“It is difficult to evaluate the extent to which off-duty educational programs 
enable the serviceman to prepare for civilian life if he so chooses. Presumably, 
military service, including onduty training, is essentially a full-time occupation, 
and even under the best of circumstances only a limited amount of formal edu- 
cation can be completed while in service. Such conditions of service as lack of 
adequate library facilities, field exercises and sea duty, oversea duty, barracks 
living—all may make educational progress difficult. While the formal education- 
al progress which can be made in these programs should not be discounted, it 
appears that their chief value, from a readjustment point of view, will be to keep 
the serviceman who plans to return to civilian life ‘in touch’ with the educational 
process.” 





IV. SUITABILITY OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM AS AN AID TO 
READJUSTMENT 


The Commission undertook a number of comprehensive studies to determine 
how well the two previous veterans education and training programs have met 
the needs of returning ex-servicemen in the past. Two large-scale sample sur- 
veys of veterans were undertaken, one based on data from Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records and the other based on a nationwide sample of the veteran popula- 
tion obtained through the facilities of the Bureau of the Census. Results of these 
studies make up the bulk of Staff Report IX-B entitled “Readjustment Benefits : 
General Survey and Appraisal.” Only the highlights of these studies, which in- 
clude 155 pages of detailed statistical data in appendices to the Staff Report, are 
presented here. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON RELATION OF BENEFITS TO NEEDS 


The Commission’s analysis of veterans’ readjustment needs and of the charac- 
teristics of those who used education and training assistance makes it clear that 
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such assistance was most widely used by, and was of the greatest value to, those 
groups of veterans whose readjustment problems are similar to those of post- 
Korean veterans. These include veterans who were relatively young when they 
entered service, those who were still attending school or had not completed their 
education, and those who were not yet established in an occupation which repre- 
sented their final occupational choice. The following excerpts are from the Com- 
mission’s Final Report (pp. 260-262) : 

“1, About one-fourth of all veterans, and more than one-third of the younger 
veterans, were not engaged in full-time employment before they entered service. 
About 19 percent of those who used GI training were in high school before 
entering service, and 11 percent in college. 

“2. Most veterans had little or no prewar experience in jobs requiring exten- 
sive skill or training. In addition to the 25 percent who were in school or not 
in the labor force for other reasons, 36 percent had worked only in unskilled, 
semiskilled or service occupations, and 11 percent as clerical or sales workers. 
Less than one-fourth of all veterans had held jobs which might be assumed to 
represent their final occupational goal—as professional and managerial workers, 
as craftsmen, or as farmers. 

“3. While nearly half the veterans went back to prewar oceupations, many 
shifted into new occupations after leaving service. About 37 percent returned 
to work with a prewar employer, and 9 percent took similar work with another 
employer. About one-third of the younger veterans had no previous job to re- 
turn to, or wanted to continue education or training. About one-fifth desired 
to enter a new occupation for other reasons. 

“4. Use of readjustment benefits was greatest among veterans who were at- 
tending school before they entered service. Among those who went from school 
into service, 82 percent used some GI benefit and 69 percent took GI training. 
Among those who were in college before service, 82 percent took training and 
90 percent received some benefit under Public Law 346. 

“5. Many of the veterans who did not use GI benefits were men who were 
working before entering service in jobs of a fairly high level. Only 30 percent 
of those who had been managers and proprietors, and 39 percent of those who 
had held full-time jobs made use of training benefits. 

“6. While 7 out of every 10 veterans obtained regular jobs within 6 months 
after discharge, about 22 percent did not find steady work within the first year, 
and 13 percent entered their first regular job after more than 2 years had 
elapsed. Among those who were less than 25 years old at discharge an even 
larger proportion did not find work within a year. 

“7. For many veterans, education or training under the GI bill was an im- 
portant factor in eventual readjustment. Of those who snent 30 months or more 
in training, 52 percent feel that they could not have obtained their present jobs 


without such training, and another 25 percent use the training ‘a great deal’ in 
eurrent jobs.” 


These general conclusions are fully sunnorted by the more detailed data pre- 
sented in the following excerpts from Staff Report IX—A (pp. 69, 75-81) : 


“RELATION OF BENEFIT PARTICIPATION TO AGE AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF VETERANS 


“The impact of specific readjustment benefits and of the program as a whole 
is measured not only by the total magnitude of program operations but also 
by the relative use of benefits by various groups of veterans. It is important, 
therefore, to know how the use of benefits was related to such characteristics 
as age, disability, length of service in the Armed Forces, and to the period when 
the veteran returned to civilian life. 

a 7 * * * a 
“Younger Veterans Made Greatest Use of Benefits 


“The use of education and training and readjustment allowances was greatest 
among the younger veterans—those who were less than 25 years old in 1945. 
Many veterans in these age groups had entered service before completing their 
education, or before they had formed definite job attachments or acquired skill 
and experience in the kinds of work to which they would eventually aspire. The 
younger veterans were thus more likely to desire additional education or train- 
ing, and like other young workers they were more likely to experience unemploy- 
ment before finding permanent civilian jobs. 
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“(3) The younger veterans * * * represented an even larger proportion of 
those who used readjustment benefits than of the total veteran population. Those 
who were less than 25 years old in 1945 made up 46 percent of all veterans, 59 
percent of the total who used education and training, 54 percent of those who 
used readjustment allowances, and 65 percent of those who used both of these 
benefits. 

* ” ~ * * * 
“Main activity during the year before entering service 


“Less than two-thirds of all veterans covered by the 1955 survey (65 percent) 
reported that they had been working full time in a regular job during the last 
year before they entered the Armed Forces, and these include 2 percent who 
were also attending school. Another 9 percent had been working in temporary 
or part-time jobs, and not attending school. Combining these groups, just under 
three-fourths of all veterans (74 percent) can be considered as having been 
mainly engaged in gainful employment before entering service—though it is 
certain that many of those who were in part-time and temporary jobs had not 
yet settled in a permanent occupation or developed firm job attachments. 

m * * 2 * * . 


“As would be expected, * * * benefits were used to a greater extent by those 
who went from school into service, and presumably had not yet reached their 
educational objectives. Of those who entered training, about 37 percent had been 
attending school or engaged in “Other” activities before entering service, and 
only 56 percent had been working full time in regular jobs. Among those who 
did not use training benefits, nearly three-fourths had been working full time on 
regular jobs, 84 percent had been mainly working, and only 11 percent were 
attending school in the last preservice year. 

“When the number who made use of training benefits is expressed as a per- 
centage of all veterans in-each preservice activity, the ratio is highest for those 
who were attending school full time (70 percent) and nearly as high for veterans 
who were attending school part time (68 percent). In contrast less than 40 per- 
cent of the veterans whose main activity was working took GI training. Evi- 
dence that some full-time workers still had a desire for further education is pro- 
‘vided by the fact that two-thirds of the veterans who had combined full-time 
work with part-time school attendance made use of GI training. 


“Preservice occupation and educational attainment 
* * * * * * * 


“When the jobs that veterans held before entering service are compared with 
those they hold today, it is clear that a very large number of veterans have 
shifted into fields of work that are unrelated to their prewar occupations. In 
most cases, these shifts have been to jobs requiring more skill, education, or ex- 
perience than the veterans possessed before entering the Armed Forces and this 
is particularly true of the younger veterans. (Chart I.) [Next below] * * * a 
majority of those who held preservice jobs are now working in entirely differ- 
ent occupational fields. ‘About three-fourths of those who were working as labor- 
ers or farm wage earners, two-thirds of those who were in service occupations, 
and three-fifths of those who were in clerical jobs have shifted to other occupa- 
tion groups, usually of a considerably higher level. It was only among the rela- 
tively few veterans who had already held professional, managerial, or skilled 
jobs that a majority are still working in the same general occupational field; 
and even in these groups, some upgrading of skill has no doubt occurred. 

* a * * os * * 


“Veterans who used GI training benefits were in general more likely to shift 
into new occupational fields than those who did not take training, and more 
likely to shift into the higher paid occupations (professional, managerial, or 
skilled). Among the veterans who had held semiskilled or unskilled jobs, for 
example, 37 to 40 percent of those*who took advantage of GI training are now 
in the higher level occupations, while only about one-fourth of the nontrainees 
have moved up to such jobs. 
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CuHart I 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF VETERANS IN 1955 AND 
BEFORE ENTERING ARMED FORCES 


(Nondisabled Veterans Under l); Years of Age - World War II 
and Korean Conflict) 
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“Educational attainment.—Most of the 21 percent who were still attending 
school before entering service had completed high school, but about 5 percent 
were still in high school or elementary school. About 9 percent had graduated 
from high school without completing a year of college, 5 percent had completed 
from 1 to 3 years of college without graduating, and 2 percent were college grad- 
uates. From these data, it seems celar that most of the veterans who went from 
school into service suffered an interruption in the educational programs they 
would have carried out. 


* * 1 * * * * 


“Use of education and training was even more closely related to preservice 
status. Whereas slightly less than half of all veterans used this benefit, 69 per- 
cent of those who were attending school and 82 percent of those who were at- 
tending college made use of GI training to complete their educations. Only 39 
percent of those who had been working made use of GI training with the pro- 
portion ranging from 29 percent of those who had worked as managers or pro- 
prietors to 51 percent of those who had been farmers or farm workers. Use of 
training benefits was about average among veterans who had held professional 
and clerical jobs and significantly lower than average among laborers and serv- 
ice workers.” 


The special importance of education and training assistance to those service- 
men who have not yet acquired experience in a trade or occupation, consistent 
with their eventual goals, is brought out in the following discussion (Staff 
Report IX—A, pp. 93-98) : 


“RELATION OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT TO OCCUPATIONS HELD BEFORE ENTERING THE 
ARMED FORCES 


“One of the best indicators of the extent and nature of veterans’ readjust- 
ment problems, in obtaining postwar jobs, is whether they returned to the same 
kind of work they had done before entering service. Those veterans who had 
already acquired experience in a trade or occupation which was consistent with 
their eventual goals in life could be expected, in most cases, to seek similar work 
after discharge. Many; under these circumstances, would be able to utilize their 
rights to reemployment with a previous employer. 

“The problem of readjustment, in terms of postwar employment, was quite 
different for the large number of veterans who were unable or unwilling to go 
back to their former occupations. 

* * * * * * 7 


“Among the younger veterans, the proportion who went back to a prewar 
occupation was much lower. Only 30 percent of those who were less than 25 
years old at discharge went back to a previous employer, 7 percent took similar 
jobs with other employers, and 64 percent did not return to a prewar occupation. 
Of those who had passed their 30th birthday before separation, on the other 
hand, three out of five took work in a previous occupation, and nearly half went 
back to the same employer. 

a * * + * + a 


“Among the younger veterans (under 25 at discharge) the proportion who 
shifted to new occupations for involuntary reasons, or because they desired to 
take GI training, was three times as high as it was in the upper age group: 
32 percent as compared to 10 percent. The proportion who did not return for 
voluntary or for ‘other’ reasons did not differ greatly between age groups. 

= * x * * x 
“Relation between present occupation and preservice job 


“By comparing the occupations in which veterans are working now with the 
jobs they held before’ entering service, it is possible to indicate the extent to 
which veterans have shifted into completely new occupational fields, and to get 
som idea of,the number who have moved upward in the occupational scale. 

. * * > * a 


“A considerable number of the veterans who were in relatively low-paid occu- 
pations before entering the Armed Forces have moved upward to professional, 
managerial, or skilled jobs. About 40 percent of the former sales workers, 35 
percent of the former clerical workers, and from 28 to 30 percent of the former 
operatives, service workers, and nonagricultural laborers are now in the profes- 
sional, managerial, or skilled work. 
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“Shifts into the higher level occupations were considerably more frequent for 
veterans who used GI training than for nontrainees. The proportion who are 
now in professional, managerial, or skilled jobs is shown below, for selected 
preservice occupations: 


| Percentage working in profes- 
| sional managerial, or skilled 
jobs (year ending September 
1955) 
“Occupation before entering Armed Forces 
| } 
Veterans who | Veterans who 








used GI did not use 
training training 
ene Ie CUI I ono sent creranaimcinceccoesnseas-comeas ip Eieslo cece ovcnichalavenne 43.8 26.7 
Sellen Wena. ee data od A Acco eeth 41.8 29.3 
Operatives a6 dindned Workers; <45ic. «sid. csisce sec ns5sti~wchiieowand 37.1 25.7 
TN a a 24.5 19. 1 
CAO UTE, Tire CHT CE w deichencpsncoadebencuccccacactbepesenas 39.7 22.8 
au peemee Cee 16. 315 2. Ma ee a ee SU SAIL 56.1 32.5 
s a * * = * € 


On the basis of its analysis of these facts, the Staff Report concluded that 
there was a real need and justification for veterans educational and vocational 
training assistance, and that the use of assistance was generally related to a 
genuine need (Staff Report IX—A, pp. 105-106) : 

“(1) Most veterans, and a very large majority of those in the younger age 
groups, did have a real need and desire for the type of assistance provided by 
unemployment benefits and GI training programs. Evidence of genuine need 
for readjustment aid is found in such facts as (a) the large proportion of vet- 
erans whose education was clearly interrupted by their military service, (bd) 
the large proportion who shifted to new occupations—and generally to jobs re- 
quiring more training and experience—after they left service, (c) the length 
of time required in many cases to obtain regular employment or to establish 
the veteran in his present occupation, and (d) the steady growth in homeowner- 
ship among veterans. 

(2) From the data on relative use of benefits by veterans with different back- 
grounds and by those who encountered different conditions during readjustment, 
it appears that the veterans who used the benefits were in general those with 
the most serious problems during readjustment. Unemployment benefits were 
used most by the veterans who experienced most difficulty or greatest delay in 
obtaining regular employment. Training benefits were utilized most extensively 
by veterans who had most clearly suffered a real interruption in their educational 
programs or had not yet acquired experience in the kind of work to which 
they would eventually aspire. 

“(3) The package of benefits whieh was provided did cover the major prob- 
lems that faced the veteran in his return to civilian life, and provided valuable 
aid—in amounts generally related to individual need—to those veterans who had 
the most serious readjustment problems. It must be recognized, of course, that 
the correspondence between use of benefits and extent ef need was by no means 
perfect. The detailed staff studies of individual programs make it clear that 
some veterans misused the benefits or (in the case of GI training) used them un- 
wisely and in a way that produced no lasting returns. Nevertheless, the broad 
pattern of utilization appears to conform with the objectives of the program, and 
94 of benefits that were not genuinely needed was the exception rather than 
the rule.” 


Vv. CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM TO SUCCESSFUL 
READJUSTMENT AND RELATION TO NATIONAL NEEDS 


The Commission’s Final Report, and the more intensive studies summarized in 
the Staff Reports on readjustment benefits, make it clear that the veterans’ 
education and training program played a vitally important role in the successful 
readjustment of veterans, especially in their progress as measured by occupa- 
tions and by income. The following excerpts are from the Final Report (pp. 
266-267). 
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“1. From data presented * * * it is clear that the economic status of veterans 
compares favorably with that of nonveterans of similar age. The veterans aver- 
age incomes are higher, and the margin in their favor is increasing. Veterans 
are more likely to be in those occupations—professional, managerial and 
skilled—which generally are associated with higher incomes and higher social 
status. In terms of educational attainment, home ownership, regularity of 
employment and other factors that measure economic status, the veteran is in 
a relatively favorable position. 

“2. The margin in favor of the veteran, in general, is greatest in the age group 
(now 25-34 years of age) that contains the World War II veterans who were 
youngest at the end of the war, and who made the greatest use of GI benefits. 
Within this group, moreover, the average income of those who used training 
benefits is higher than for those who did not. 

“3. The veteran’s higher average educational attainment is definitely linked 
with his use of GI training. The benefit was used most by veterans whose edu- 
eation was interrupted by entry into the service, but many who had left school 
earlier also desired to use the postwar opportunity for further study or training. 

“4. Veterans who used GI training are much more likely to be in professional 
and managerial jobs, and much less likely to be in lower-level jobs, than those 
who did not take training * * *. 

“5. Part of the favorable showing of those who used GI benefits is, of course, 
due to differences in background or ability, which might have permitted the 
group to make better progress even without the GI bill. However, comparison 
of the status of trainees and nontrainees who had the same preservice status 
(in terms of occupation and years of school completed) indicates that those 


who used training are in general better off today than veterans of similar age 
who did not.” 


The detailed Staff Report which underlies these conclusions places special 
emphasis on the occupational progress and higher incomes of those veterans 
who used education and training assistance, as compared to veterans with simi- 
lar background who did not. The following excerpts bring out the relationship 
between use of educational assistance and movement into occupations command- 
ing higher status and higher incomes (Staff Report [X—A, pp. 109-111): 


“Occupational distribution of veterans and nonveterans, and of veterans who 
used or did not use GI training 


“Veterans of World War II, particularly in the age groups which made great- 
est use of GI benefits, are in general more likely than nonveterans of similar 
age to be working in the occupations which command highest pay and are gen- 
erally associated with higher social status. Veterans who made use of GI 
training benefits, in turn tend to be in better jobs than those who did not use 
training. 

* * * * a : 


“In the 25-to-34-old age group, nearly 21 percent of all World War II veterans 
were in professional, technical, or managerial jobs in April 1955, as compared 
to less than 14 percent of the male nonveterans in the same age group. The 
proportion of veterans who were working as craftsmen or in other skilled jobs 
was also distinctly higher—20 as compared to 15 percent. Thus more than two- 
fifths of the veterans in this age group were in these higher level occupations, 
as compared to less than 3 out of 10 nonveterans (chart I) [next below]. 

“* * * Significantly, about 31 percent of those who used GI training and only 
11 percent of those who did not take training were in professional and man- 
agerial work. The proportion of skilled workers was about equal for trainees 
and nontrainees. 

“At the lower end of the occupational scale the percentage of veterans who 
were in semiskilled, unskilled, or service occupations, in the 25-to-34-year-old 
group, was significantly lower than for nonveterans. In these occupations there 
was again a striking difference between veterans who had used GI training and 
those who had not. Only 25 percent of the trainees, but 46 percent of the non- 
trainees, were in these lower level jobs (chart I) [next below].” 
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Cuart I 
OCCUPATIONAL. DISTRIBUTION — MALES 25-34 YEARS OF AGE 


VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS VETERANS WHO USED AND DID 
OF WORLD WAR II (1955) 1/ NOT USE GI TRAINING 2/ 
Percent of Employed Males Percent of Employed Veterans 
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The Commission’s final report commented on the value of the veterans’ educa- 
tion and training program to the Nation as a whole, with specific reference to 
their contribution to national defense, and concluded that such value had been 
great (final report, pp. 208-299) : 

“The Commission believes there is little question that the veterans’ education 
program has been a great benefit to millions of veterans and to the Nation. 
World War II was a great drain on our human resources, and the lives of 16 
million men and women were diverted from their normal activities during the 
formative period of their lives to the unproductive task of war. 

“The serious depletion of trained personnel resulting from World War II 
has been largely offset as a result of the incentives created by the GI bill of 
rights. We have produced hundreds of thousands of technicians, doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, craftsmen, farmers, and business workers. These trained men 
and women represent a great national asset. Furthermore, as a readjustment 
device, the educational programs helped to prevent any serious national prob- 
lems of unemployment, unrest, and dissatisfaction among veterans. 

“Veterans who took advantage of the educational benefits of the GI bill are 


more likely to be in managerial, professional, and scientific jobs, and receive - 


higher salaries than veterans who did not use such benefits or nonveterans, when 
age and experience prior to service are taken into account. 

“The veterans’ educational program was a major contribution to the national 
welfare, and the country would be weaker educationally, economically, and in 
terms of national defense, if educators, veterans’ organizations, the President, 
and the Congress had not seen fit to embark upon this new and momentous 
educational enterprise.” 


Noting that differences in income provide one of the best overall measures of 
success in readjustment, the Staff Report presents a detailed analysis of the com- 
parative incomes of veterans and nonveterans in similar age groups, and brings 
out the fact that among veterans with a similar background or preservice status, 
those who used the veterans’ educational program have higher incomes (Staff 
Report IX-—A, 123-126) : 


“INCOME OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS, AND RELATION BETWEEN INCOME AND 
USE OF TRAINING 


“One of the best overall measures of veterans’ success in readjustment is pro- 
vided by comparing the incomes of veterans and nonveterans. The relationship 
between veterans’ incomes and their use of training also bears on the same 
question. 

“Total income over a year’s period, and particularly earned income, reflects 
economie success in several ways. Earned income is influenced by the extent to 
which individuals have succeeded in establishing themselves in the higher paid 
occupations, by the skill and earning power they have achieved in these occupa- 
tions, and by regularity of employment. It measures, to some degree, the ade- 
quacy of previous education or training, the individual’s success in choosing work 
in which he can succeed, and the stability of his position in economic life. 


“Total incomes of veterans and nonveterans 


“Over the years since World War II, veterans of that war have steadily im- 
proved their position as compared to nonveterans in comparable age groups. 
Data on the median incomes (total money income) of male veterans of World 
War II and male nonveterans are compared in table 8. Since income varies with 
age, separate figures for the 25-34 and 35-44-year-old groups are shown, for each 
vear from 1947 through 1954. 
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“TABLE 8.—Comparison of median incomes of male veterans and nonveterans of 
World War II, 25 to 44 years of age, 1947-54 








Ratio of veterans’ in- 
come to that of non- 
veterans (percent) 


Median total money income, by age group 
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Age 25-34 years | Age 35-44 years 
Year Be the . sea a site as Paany 
| 
| Veterans | Non- | Veterans | Non- | Age 25-34 | Age 35-44 
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| War II | Warlk | 
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Scena i j 2, 828 | 2. 562 | 2, 984 2, 935 | 110. 4 101.7 
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Soon sce a tira al 3, 948 3, 183 | 4,118 | 3, 867 124.0 106. 5 
ON hee eedese eal 3,978 | 3, 073 | 4, 227 | 3, 818 | 129. 5 | 110.7 
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“ Includes all males who were not reported as World War II veterans. Some nonveterans of World War 
II served in the Korean confiict. 


“Source: Bureau of the Census, special tabulations of data from current population surveys in which 
income data were obtained, 1948-55. 


“The median income of veterans in 1954 compared favorably with the income 
of nonveterans in comparable age groups. For the 24- to 34-year-old age group, 
the median income of veterans was $3,978 as compared to $3,073 for nonvet- 
erans—a margin of 29.5 percent in favor of the veteran group. Veterans 35 to 44 
years of age had a median income of $4,227, about 11 percent higher than the 
median of $3,818 for nonveterans. 

“The differential in favor of veterans has been increasing in the postwar 
years. In 1947, veterans’ incomes were below those of nonveterans in each 
age group, partly because some veterans were still in service during part of the 
year, or were not continuously in the labor force. By 1948, veterans were about 
even with nonveterans of similar age. Since that year the veterans have grad- 
ually pulled ahead, and the gap has widened steadily in each successive year. 

“This trend suggests that veterans may have been under some handicap in 
the early postwar years, though their low average income in that period may 
have been due to the fact that some were attending school and others were in 
the Armed Forces during part of the preceding year. The rise since 1948 indi- 
cates that veterans are moving ahead more rapidly than nonveterans of com- 
parable age, and no doubt the availability of GI training benefits has been a 
factor. 

& ” am * * * 
“Relationship between earned income and use of training benefits 


“In principle, one of the best ways of measuring the effectiveness of GI train- 
ing benefits would be to compare the present incomes of those who took training 
and those who did not. In practice, the extent to which education and training 
benefits have contributed to the relatively favorable economic status of veterans 
cannot be measured exactly. If veterans who used training have higher in- 
comes than those who did not, this may be partly due to factors other than train- 
ing, since those who took training may differ in background and ability from the 
nontrainee group. 


* * * * . 2 


+ 

“Veterans who did not use training, on the other hand, were in general older, 
more likely to have completed their education before entering service, and more 
likely to have established themselves in jobs with relatively high pay or pros- 
pects for advancement. Thus, in many cases they had a head start on the in- 
come ladder as compared to those who entered the same occupations only after 
postwar education or training. 

“In general, it would be expected that many of those who used GI training 
would be veterans who had suffered a serious interruption in their education 
or in their progress as members of the labor force. They would be individuals 
who, without the opportunities provided by the GI bill, would in some cases have 
suffered a serious setback to their earning power. From one point of view, if 
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training put them back on equal terms with those who did not need to use the 
benefit, the program achieved its most basic objective. Actually, the evidence 
shows that for many of the younger veterans, the GI training more than offset 
the handicaps resulting from time spent in service, and permitted the veteran 
to achieve a higher status than might have been expected from his position 
before entering the Armed Forces. Many older veterans, who would otherwise 
have stayed in their preservice occupations have also been enabled to qualify for 
better jobs. 


a * * + * * * 


“In the 25- to 34-year-old group, which is most important numerically and in- 
cludes the bulk of the veterans who used GI training, the median income of 


trainees was $4,198, or about 8 percent above the median for those who did not 
use training.” 


The real effect of GI training on incomes is seen more clearly when trainees 
and nontrainees with equal amounts of experience in their present jobs are 
compared (Staff Report IX—A, p. 127) : 

“The relationship between median income and the length of time since veterans 
began working in their present occupations is summarized in table 11. When . 
the incomes of trainees and nontrainees with comparable amounts of experience 
in their present jobs are compared, the margin in favor of those who took train- 
ing is quite striking. In the 25- to 34-year-old group, for example, the median 
income of veterans with 2 to 5 years’ experience is $563 higher for those who 
took training. Similarly, though the overall average income was higher for 
nontrainees in the 25- to 34-year-old group, trainees with 2 to 5 years’ experience 
had distinctly higher incomes and there is little difference among those who have 
worked in their present occupations for more than 5 years. 


“Tarte II.—Relation between median earned income in year ended September 
1955 and length of time in present occupation, by age and use of GI training 
benefits (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict ) 


, ; Percentage distribution 
Median earned income by time in present 


occupation 


Age group and time in present occupation | 
Veterans Veterans | Difference | Veterans Veterans 

| who used who did in favor of | who used who did 
GI not use GI| trainees training not use 
training training training 


All age groups, total ! : $4, 129 $4, 073 +$56 
Time in present occupation: 
i TE Ot SOE onc sccovepicmscce 3, 106 | 2, 969 +145 
EE .  ccnaentannabeenhentenseaka 4, 259 3, 87 +384 
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5 years or more 4, 658 4, 623 +35 
Age 25 to 34 years, total ! 4, 197 3, 897 +300 


~ 





Time in present occupation: 
en DR Oe In natn gun nine nee 3, 287 3, 225 +62 
2 to 5 years 4, 236 , 799 +437 
5 years or more ; 4, 670 4, 486 +184 
Age 35 to 44 years, total ! | 4, 417 4,619 —202 
Time in present occupation: 
ON OB A ee re 
2 to 5 years : 4, 287 
5 years or more 4, 782 


(*) 
+177 
—79 





“1 Data for veterans with no present occupation are not shown and percentages given therefore do not add 
to 100 percent. 


+3 Not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 
“Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 Survey of Veterans. See appendix B, table 21. 


“Significance.—These data make it clear that simple comparisons by age group 
conceal much of the positive effect of GI training on incomes. The apparent 
margin in favor of nontrainees in the older age group results mainly from the 
fact that most of them have been working in their present jobs longer than the 
veterans who took training to qualify for new jobs for new occupations.” 


Another finding of the Staff Report strongly suggests that veterans who re- 
ceived part of their education under the veterans’ program, after leaving serv- 
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ice, made more occupational progress than veterans with the same total amount 
of education, but acquired prior to service (Staff Report [X—A, p. 121): 

“Among veterans who have had the same total amount of formal education 
(before or after service) those who used GI training tend to be in better jobs 
today. For example, among those who have completed 1 to 3 years of college, 
33 percent of the trainees are now in professional or managerial work, as com- 
pared to 28 percent of the nontrainees. Among veterans who finished high 
school but had no college education, the percentage in professional and skilled 
jobs is slightly greater than for trainees than for nontrainees, while the per- 
centage in semiskilled and unskilled jobs is much higher among those who made 
no use of GI training. Among veterans who completed 1 to 3 years of high 
school, those who took training are more likely to be employed as craftsmen, 
clerical or sales workers, and less likely to be in semiskilled jobs. 

“These data show that GI training helped to raise the occupational level of 
veterans not merely by increasing their total amount of formal education, but 
also by encouraging them to take courses which helped them qualify for more 
attractive jobs. It seems clear that GI training helped many veterans to enter 
semiprofessional or technical work without obtaining college degrees, and that 


GI training also increased the number of qualified farmers among veterans with 
little formal education.” 


The final conclusion of the Staff Report is that training benefits did make a 
major contribution to the successful readjustment of exservicemen (Staff Re- 
port [X—A, pp. 144-145) : 


“Contributions of readjustment benefits to successful readjustment 


“Comparison of the position of veterans who did or did not use major readjust- 
ment benefits makes it clear that the veteran’s favorable status is related, in 
many cases, to past use of benefits. The following findings, are largely based 
on data covering Korean conflict veterans as well as those who served in World 
War II, and the veterans’ advantage would be even more striking if only the latter 
group were included. 

“(a) The veteran’s higher average income and his higher educational attain- 
ment are definitely linked to use of GI training. The benefit was used most by 
those whose education was broken off by entry into service, but many other 
veterans—who had left school before they entered the Armed Forces—also took 
advantage of the opportunity to obtain further education or training after they 
returned to civilian life. 

“(b) The greatest use of readjustment benefits has been made by those vet- 
erans who had the most serious problems in readjustment. Success in read- 
justment—on the whole—has been related to the amount of benefits used and 
(in GI training) the extent to which the veteran made use of the benefit to 
achieve wisely chosen educational or occupational goals. 

“(c) Nearly half of the veterans who used GI training report that this train- 
ing is either indispensable or ‘used a great deal” in their present jobs, and about 
72 percent of all trainees are making some use of their training. Among those 
who took training for extended periods, current use of such training is much 
greater: Nearly four-fifths of those who spend 30 months or more in training, and 
more than three-fifths of those who spend 18 to 30 months in training, consider 
it indispensable or use it a great deal. The proportion who are making major 
use of training is greatest among those who went to college or took craft train- 
ing with a spcific occupational goal, and greater for those who completed train- 
ing than for those who did not. 

“(d) The effect of GI training is most clearly seen in the relatively favorable 
occupational distribution of veterans who used GI training, as compared to non- 
trainees. Over 57 percent of the trainees were in professional, managerial, or 
skilled jobs in 1955, as compared to 37 percent of the nontrainees. Those work- 
ing in semiskilled, unskilled and service occupations represented only 25 percent 
of those who took training, but 46 percent of the nontrainees. 

“(e) Some part of the favorable showing of those who used GI benefits is, 
of course, due to differences in background or ability, which might have per- 
mitted the group to make better progress even without the GI bill. However, 
comparison of the status of trainees and nontrainees who had the same pre- 
service status (in terms of occupation and years of school completed) indicates 
that those who used training in general are better off today than veterans of sim- 
ilar age who did not. Likewise, it is clear that the lodn benefits have a direct 
relation to the relatively high rate of homeownership among veterans. 
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(f) Despite these positive accomplishments, the data show that some veterans 
used their benefits unwisely, or in a manner which was of little lasting benefit. 
This was particularly true of those who were enabled, because of the absence 
of proper safeguards in the original legislation as to training benefits, to select 
courses of no real value to them, or to use “training” as a device for obtaining 
current income, rather than for its long-run value.” 


The Staff Report emphasized that veterans’ education and training assistance 
has a bearing not only on the needs of individual veterans but also on the overall 
need for an effective educational system and an adequate supply of skilled 
manpower. The pertinent section of the Staff Report (Staff Report LX-B, pp. 
343-345) concludes that: 

“The question of the Government’s obligation to assist in meeting the educa- 
tion and training needs of the peacetime ex-serviceman must be considered in 
the context of overall national needs and general Government policies. This is 
all the more necessary because it must be assumed that the level of military 
service which oceasions these needs will continue for some years to come. This 
is not a onetime, mass demobilization problem, and it should not be met by 
expedient, short-range programs. 

“Let us first consider briefly the status of the educational system and overall 
needs in this area. These were well summarized by the President in a recent 
message to the Congress: 

“‘For several years now our educational system has been the object of in- 
tensified appraisal. 

“‘Signs of heartening progress have come to light. Among these are class- 
room construction at a higher rate than ever before; teachers’ salaries increased 
in many communities: the number of small, uneconomical school districts re- 
duced; substantially more young people preparing for the teaching profession : 
private gifts to higher education at new heights; support of education at all 
levels greater than ever before. 

“ ‘Encouraging as these advances are, they are not enough to meet our expand- 
ing educational needs. Action on a broader scale and at a more rapid rate is 
clearly imperative.’ 

a * 7. * ~ * 7 


“It is not suggested that educational and training benefits to peacetime ex- 
servicemen can be justified as a means of meeting manpower shortages or of up- 
lifting the educational level and the educational system of the country. Even 
if this were appropriate in terms of public policy, the number of ex-servicemen 
who in the future conceivably might return to the educational system will not 
be large enough to meet manpower shortages fully or to have a significant im- 
pact upon education. 

“However, from a national viewpoint, it would be undesirable for the 
interruption due to military service of the educational progress and plans of 
hundreds of thousands of young men to be allowed to aggravate the shortage 
of skilled manpower—an essential item for defense in this technological age, or 
impede the steadily advancing educational level of the American people. These 
factors must be considered entirely apart from the Government’s obligation to 
the individual ex-serviceman. 

“Furthermore, the educational and training needs of the peacetime ex-service- 
man cannot be properly met, regardless of benefits given to the individual, un- 
less the educational system itself is improved and its program expanded. 

“Tt should be emphasized that in the life of an 18 to 21-year-old the period 
of military service normally comes at a time of half-formed decisions and un- 
certainty as to career plans * * * It is unrealistic to assume that all 18-and-20- 
year-olds have firm plans as they enter the Armed Forces, that these plans (if 
any) will be the same as they leave service 2 to 4 years later, and that the whole 
problem is one of whether they can do what they intended to do prior to military 
service. 

“Clearly the fact of military service itself makes a difference. In some men, 
the years of military service will open new vistas and higher ambitions, educa- 
tionally and otherwise. Others will reach the rapidly lowering marriage age 
while in service and, in the absence of financial assistance, will be deterred from 
further education and training. 

“Finally, with respect to the Government’s obligation to the individual ex- 
serviceman, is the fact that some men will be inducted through Selective Service 
and thus clearly serve involuntarily and others will enlist in preference to or 
anticipation of being inducted involuntarily. The existence of compulsory mili- 
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tary service is frequently used as a justification for extension of readjustment 
benefits to the peacetime ex-serviceman. 

“However, the Department of Defense certainly assumes the same obligation 
with respect to its recruits as it does for its inductees. Compulsory military 
service is, after all, simply a means of achieving a certain level of military 
strength. It can be argued that the Government’s obligation, if any, grows out 
out the national need to use 2 to 4 years of the life of large numbers of young 
men, most of whom are not expected to enter (and could not be accommodated 
in) a career service.” 


While the Commission did not recommend the establishment of a program 
of educational assistance for post-Korean veterans, it recognized that termina- 
tion of the educational program under the Korean GI bill will come at a time 
when all signs point to an increasing need for more highly trained professional 
and scientific personnel and wider educational opportunties (Final Report, 
pp. 344-345) : 

“It is true that in a few years the number of students receiving educational 
benefits under the Korean GI bill—presently some 350,000 in college and a like 
number in training of below college level—will drop sharply. The country’s 
largest scholarship program will end, at a time when all signs point to an in- 
creasing need for more highly trained professional and scientific personnel and 
wider educational opportunities. 

“It has often been pointed out that the World War II and Korean-conflict 
educational programs provided benefits of such breadth and magnitude that they 
lifted the educational level of the country as well as of the individual veteran.” 


VI. NEED FOR SAFEGUARDS TO ASSURE EFFECTIVE USE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Both the Commission’s Final Report and the more detailed Staff Reports point 
out that under the original GI bill for World War II veterans there were a 
number of weaknesses and possibilities for misuse of assistance which reduced 
the program’s effectiveness. The Final Report discussed these weaknesses and 
reached the general conclusion that such weaknesses were substantially corrected 
by later amendments and largely eliminated in the program for Korean veterans. 
In the formulation of an education and training program for post-Korean vet- 
erans, questions may arise as to what areas need to be covered by safeguard 
provisions. The safeguards contained in S. 1138 are patterned after the safe- 
guards in the Korean GI bill, and cover the main problems encountered in the 
World War II program. The following excerpts deal with the corrective action 
taken under the World War II and Korean programs (Final Report, pp. 241- 
243): 


“AMENDMENTS TO PROVIDE SAFEGUARDS AND PREVENT ABUSES UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 346 


“Actual experience under the program created in 1944-45 soon showed that 
many features of the law were too liberal and open to misuse. Over the years 
from 1945 to 1952, there were widespread criticisms of specific weaknesses and 
loopholes in the program, and investigations such as those by the Teague com- 
mittee and the General Accounting Office showed that benefits were often being 
wasted or misused. To deal with these problems, the law was amended about a 
dozen times. 

“The purpose of several amendments was to prevent improper use of education 
and training benefits, to assure that the veteran received training of actual 
value to him, and to limit the use of the benefit solely as a source of income or as 
a disguised wage supplement. Among such changes were amendments establish- 
ing criteria for approval of on-job training establishments (1946), prohibiting the 
payment of benefits for avocational and recreational courses (1948), granting 
authority to prohibit repeated changes in course (1950), and setting standards for 
on-farm training (1947). 


“Program changes under the “Korean” GI bill 


“Passage of Public Law 550 in 1952 permitted a general reappraisal of the 
program, and the decisions of Congress were almost invariably in favor of safe- 
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guards and restrictions to prevent the use of benefits in ways not contributing 
to readjustment. Important changes in specific programs included: * * * 

“(a) Education and training benefits were made available only when they 
were related to a definite occupational or educational goal, and detailed safe 
guards and standards were written into the law, covering such new matters as 
the approval of accredited and nonaccredited courses and the operation of the on- 
the-job and institutional on-the-farm programs. In place of separate payments 
for tuition and for subsistence, which had contributed to some problems con- 
nected with proprietary schools, a single payment plan was substituted.” 


The constructive changes incorporated in the program for Korean veterans 
are described more fully in the Staff Report on Readjustment Benefits (Staff 
Report LX—A, pp. 153-155) : 


“CHANGES IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS UNDEB PUBLIC LAW 550 


“Many of the amendments which had been made between 1945 and 1952 in 
the program of education and training benefits for World War II veterans, as. 
noted in chapter II, were designed to provide safeguards and standards to pre- 
vent misuse—or ineffective use—of the benefits. These improvements were re- 
tained in the new program, and additional standards were spelled out in great 
detail. 

“The stated purposes of Public Law 550 were to provide vocational readjust- 
ment and:to restore lost educational opportunities to service men and women 
whose educational or vocational ambitions had been interrupted or impeded by 
reason of service in the Armed Forces. With 8 years of experience under the 
history of Public Law 346 available for study, including the record of its ac 
complishments and faults, the Congress did not hesitate to write a much tighter 
law in providing education and training for Korean veterans. 


“Safeguards to assure effective use of benefits 


“Many key features of Public Law 550 were intended to assure that benefits 
used by veterans would actually serve the purpose for which they were intended. 
Experience since 1945 had dramatized the fact that education and training bene- 
fits, if provided, should contribute to achieving a definite, attainable goal. There 
was a general agreement that the benefits should not be used in a manner that 
did not contribute to the individual’s future progress, nor should they be wasted 
on expensive programs that would have no real value to the recipient. While 
there was no wish to carry such safeguards to the point where they deprived 
the veteran of reasonable freedom of choice, it was important that this freedom 
should be exercised within limits which would assure value received, in terms 
of the veterans’ future progress. 


a s x * a e a 


“The safeguards in the new program were of several different types. New 
standards were established to assure better control over selection of courses and 
changes in course. Detailed, provisions were written into the law for the ap- 
proval of both accredited and nonaccredited courses and for the operation of 
the on-the-job and institutional on-the-farm programs. A monthly one-package 
sum is paid to the veteran pursuing institutional training, and he must make his 
own arrangements for tuition and living expenses. 


“Selection of courses 


“tinder Public Law 550, veterans may elect to train in approved courses in a 
variety of training situations, but must enroll for a predetermined educational, 
professional, or vocational objective. Vocational counseling services are avail- 
able, but not mandatory, to assist the veteran in deciding upon his choice of 
objectives. 

“Certain types of courses—in dancing, bartending, or personality develop- 
ment, for example—may not be elected at all. Others, in such subjects as 
photography, entertainment, music, public speaking, sports, or athletics, will 
not be approved unless the veteran can show that the course will be of bona fide 
use in his contemplated business or occupation. 

“Public Law 550 permits one change of course prior to the end of the period 
during which the veteran can initiate his program of education. A change fol- 
lowing this period is permitted when no previous change has been made: and 
then only if the Administrator finds that the change is more in keeping with his 
aptitude or that the change is a normal progression of his program. 
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“A number of specific standards, covering the approval of institutions and 
courses under various phases of the program—such as on-job training, on-farm 
training, and proprietary schools—were written into the law.* * * 


“Level of benefits and method of payment to veterans 


“To hold the program’s cost within reasonable bounds, Public Law 550 pro- 
vided for monetary payments to the veteran which were intended to cover only 
part of his expenses during training, rather than 100 percent. The hearings, 
debates, and committee reports all stressed that the veteran should assume part 
of the responsibility for financing his education. By sharing in the cost, he 
would presumably have greater incentive to be sure that his benefits were wisely 
used.* * * 

“Closely related was the issue of how the veteran’s benefit was to be paid. 
Should there be a separate payment of tuition directly to the educational in- 
stitution, as under Public Law 346, or should the veteran receive a single pay- 
ment from which he would pay his own tuition? The record of congressional 
hearings and debate shows that the intention of the new law was to provide 
a benefit for the veteran, not to subsidize educational institutions. The views 
of educational organizations, as given in the hearings before the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, were almost unanimous in recommending that pay- 
ments be made directly to the veteran, partly because it was felt that this would 
eliminate many of the administrative problems that had arisen under Public 
Law 346. * * * The single-payment plan, in effect, made the veteran assume 
part of the responsibility for getting his money’s worth, and has on the whole 
worked satisfactorily. 


“Period of entitlement 


“The maximum period of entitlement, under Public Law 550, was directly 
tied to length of service: The veteran is eligible for a period of education or 
training equal to 114 times the duration of his active service. This formula is 
relatively more favorable to individuals with longer periods of service, and 
less favorable to those with short service periods, than had been true under the 
1944 GI bill. * * * This approach is in line with the law’s purpose of restor- 
ing lost educational opportunity and makes the amount of benefits proportional 
to the education or training the veteran might have obtained had he not served 
in the Armed Forces. 

“The period for initating training was set at 2 years after discharge, as 
compared to 4 years permitted under the World War II program. An amend- 
ment in 1954, however, extended the period to 3 years. * * * 


The Staff Report concluded that these changes have been quite effective in 
eliminating the problems encountered in the earlier program for veterans of 
World War II (Staff Report IX—A, pp. 184-186) : 


“Education and training operations under Public Law 550 


“The pattern of participation in the education and training benefits for Korean 
conflict veterans, as indicated above, has followed a different pattern from that 
under Public Law 346. The requirement that training programs must have a 
definite vocational or educational goal, and the spelling out of specific standards 
for the various kinds of noncollege training have both served to reduce the rela- 
tive importance of onjob and onfarm training, and of training in schools below 
the college level. Thus a larger proportion of the trainees under Public Law 550 
have entered college or university training, and there has been relatively less 


use of the other programs, which caused much of the difficulty under the earlier 
law. 
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“The distribution of Korean conflict veterans who had entered training by 
April 1956 is shown below, and compared with the corresponding distribution 
under Public Law 346: 


Percent 


Public Law 346 | Public Law 550 





Colleges and universities... .--- sila deahiag sale 28.7 Oo 
Schools below college. - —— 44.6 | 
On-the-job training -- : ‘ 18.0 
Institutional onfarm training oP 5 8.7 


* * * 


“* * * The program, because of tighter controls over below-college training, 
has been largely used by those veterans who already had better-than-average 
education. This group, in general, corresponds to the group of veterans who 
appear to have benefited most from training under the World War II pro- 
stem. °' 2: 

While there are some problem areas under the present program, and some 
features which might be reconsidered in the drafting of possible future pro- 
grams, the overall operation under Public Law 550 has been reasonably satis- 


factory and relatively free from the acute problems that arose under Public 
Law 346. 


Estimated number of trainees under Public Law 550, classified by type of train- 
ing, cumulative through Jan. $1, 1959 


Major classification of training: 


All types of training 
Institutions of higher learning 
Schools below college level 
On-job training 

Institutional on-farm training 


Number 
of trainees 
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Median income of men 25 to 34 years old by veteran status, for the United 
States, 1947-51 
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1947 1948 1949 1950 
WoORLD War II VETERANS RETAIN LEAD OVER NONVETERANS 


Between 1947 and 1952, the median income of World War II veterans in the 25 to 34 
year age group (which includes most veterans) increased by about 50 percent (from $2,400 
to $3,600), whereas the income of nonveterans in this age group increased by only about 
20 percent (from $2,600 to $3,100). As ~~ 2 shows, the median income of nonveterans 
was slightly higher than that of veterans in 1947, and in 1948 the income of both groups 
was about the same. 4 1949, the fourth full year after the end of the war, the median 
eats of veterans was higher than that of nonveterans, and it has remained higher ever 
since. 


Source: “Bureau of Census Population Reports,” series P-60, No. 14, Dec. 31, 1953. 
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Median income of U.S. males, by veteran status 


Age 25 to 34 Age 35 to 44 


Fiscal year Veteran of Nota Veteran of Nota 
World veteran of World veteran of 

War II World War II World 

War II War II 


| 
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1947 : $2, 401 
1948 phe 2, 734 
1949____. Bas ; cinemas 2, 828 
1950 ‘ Sine neeabe 3, 058 
1951 = all sete Mate 3. 359 
1952 nialnabhinn aie cheatin tne imine 5 3, 631 
1953 oak 3, 948 
1954 A RE 3.978 | 
1955 Suis tas cit aacdedtecadl er ae 4, 330 
1956. _- se See Ae 4, 675 
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Source: Bureau of Census population reports. 


Median urban income of U.S. males, by veteran status 


Age 25 to 34 Age 35 to 44 


Fiscal year Veteran of Not a Veteran of Nota 
World veteran of World veteran of 
War IT World War II World 
War II 


2 me et oe 
— os 
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Source: Bureau of Census population reports. 


Median farm income of U.S. males, by veteran status 


Age 25 to 34 Age 35 to 44 


Fiscal year Veteran of Nota Veteran of Nota 
World veteran of World veteran of 
War II World War II World 
War If 


1947. 2 5. -cdsaieentenaiene ds aniataedieae $1, 681 $1, 682 
Baa. 5 5 eR BS 1,909 1, S48 
es. ae: Eee 1,712 1, 560 
BO... s i BE MERE SS BEST OK 2, 047 1, 707 
eet peas eent de pil 2, 369 1, 857 
OE ee ee Se ec ao ee See 2, 328 1, 940 


UR re i oi ee 2, 521 1, 887 
8 Foo ene a oe 2, 274 


ee = mas ioahanates 2, 440 
BOO) one ego eyo<s ae Ae Pocbadisnewccon 3, 330 3, 122 


Shoe RES 


pr 
PSZZESSe53= 
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1 Median not shown where there were fewer than 100 cases in sample reporting with income. 
Source: Bureau of Census population reports. 
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Selected basic pay data, military enlisted personnel 


Years of service 





Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 
years years years years 





145 $180 $180 $205 
1 f 160 


. 24 
. 30 
. 37 
. 80 
. 20 


May 1, 1959. 
Lt. Gen. LEwis B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL HERSHEY: I am writing with reference to Senate bills S. 1138, 
S. 270, and S. 930, which are now pending before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and which would provide certain readjustment benefits to post- 
Korean veterans. 

As you probably know, the existence and operation of the selective draft 
system is inextricably linked with the problems of this group of veterans. It is 
therefore necessary for the subcommitte to evaluate, as precisely as possible, the 
impact of the compulsory military obligation upon these young men, and to ob- 
tain facts showing the degree of uniformity with which the system now operates. 
In this regard it would be very helpful for the subcommittee to have a status 
report on the operations of the Selective Service System, including the specific 
items indicated below : 

(1) Outline the history of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act since 1948. 

(2) Comment on the order of induction of 1—A registrants. 

(3) Analyze by tabular form the number of persons practically available 
to serve a military obligation, under existing laws and regulations, as con- 
structed to those not practically available under such laws and regulations. 

The report you provide on these matters will be most deeply appreciated and 
will, I am sure, be very valuable to the subcommittee in its deliberation on the 
pending legislation. 

Sincerely, 

RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of May 1, 1959, I am pleased 
to furnish the information you requested concerning Selective Service. 

I turn first to the history of the Selective Service Act and operation since its 
enactment June 24, 1948. 

On March 17, 1948, the President recommended to Congress the prompt aug- 
mentation of the standing military forces of the United States. In the House 
of Representatives Report No. 1881 of May 7, 1948, 80th Congress, 2d session, 
the Committee on Armed Services expressed the belief that this recommendation 
of the President correctly reflected a serious deterioration in the international 
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situation over the months immediately preceding and constituted the necessary 
response of this Government to specific, aggressive, and dangerous actions on the 
part of the Government of the Soviet Union. 

In the light of this international situation, Report No. 1881 expressed the 
committee’s belief that ‘in order to provide the Nation with minimum adequate 
security in the present and foreseeable circumstances, the active-duty strength 
of the Armed Forces must be increased at the earliest practicable date” to a 
total of 2,005,882. The committee noted that extensive recruiting efforts by the 
armed services since the cessation of World War II hostilities has resulted in 
the establishment and maintenance of 1,384,500 men in the Armed Forces, by 
far the largest voluntary forces in the Nation’s history. 

On the basis of testimony from the Chiefs of Staff of the three services, and 
on a study of enlisted strength gains and losses from July 1, 1947, to March 1, 
1948, the committee concluded that only the Air Force could hope to achieve the 
new proposed strengths without recourse to compulsory selective service. But 
the committee also expressed the belief that the Air Force expectation of attain- 
ing he new strength figure was optimistic in the absence of a selective service 
law. 

The committee report concluded : 

“On the basis of extensive evidence presented to the committee, the situation 
may be summarized as follows: 

“1. The Navy and the Air Force can maintain their present strength by volun- 
tary means; the Army cannot. 

“2. The Air Force may be able to attain by voluntary means the increased 
strength proposed in H.R. 6401; the Navy and Army cannot. 

“3. The Military Establishment cannot, therefore, attain—or thereafter main- 
tain—the proposed overall strength of 2,005,882 by voluntary means alone.” 

The immediate influence of the new Selective Service Act of 1948 upon the 
efforts of the armed services to maintain their strength was demonstrated by 
the fact that in the first 6 months after its enactment and without the induction 
of a single man, about 200,000 additional men went in the Armed Forces by 
voluntary enlistment—that is, 200,000 men above the number recruited in a 
similar period before the law was passed. 

Because of reductions in force and the stimulating effect which the act had 
upon recruiting, only 30,129 men were inducted, all in the Army, from the 
passage of the act on June 24, 1948, to June 30, 1950. 

By that latter date, nearly 1034 million men had been registered. About 
7,800,000 of the 9,900,000 age 19 and over had been classified, producing a pool 
of approximately 1,447,121 men in class I-A who were potential selectees for the 
Armed Forces if needed. 

Following the Korean outbreak in June 1950, calls for men from the Armed 
Forces increased. By June 30, 1951, 617,667 had been inducted—all but 30,129 
in the last 11 months of fiscal year 1951. In addition, there had been enlistments 
from the class I-A pool and losses by rejection by the Armed Forces on prein- 
duction and induction physical examinations and classifications into deferred 
classes. Meantime, other men were coming into the pool from the process of 
reclassifying from other classes, classifying men previously unclassified, and 
classifying of men reaching the age of liability. 

The net effect was that by June 30, 1951, the number of available men was 
1,142,000. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 was extensively amended in 1951 by Con- 
gress with one objective that of increasing the sources from which registrants 
available and qualified for induction into the Armed Forces could be drawn. 
Although selective service had some 12 million registrants at the end of June 
1951, the portion of these from which inductees could be secured was rather 
limited. 

The 1951 amendments, among other things, were intended to increase the 
sources of available men by lowering the age of liability from 19 to 18%; by 
making registrants with wives only eligible for classification in class I-A; by 
providing for the reexamination of certain registrants previously rejected; and 
by extending to age 35 the liability of most registrants deferred on or after 
the effective date of the 1951 amendments. 

The 1951 amendments to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
while not adding to the Selective Service System’s total supply of available reg- 
istrants, did bolster the number immediately available so that there was a slight 
increase in class I-A to 1,146,000 on June 30, 1952. Despite the 1951 amend- 
ments, the heavy demands for manpower to prosecute the Korean war resulted 
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in withdrawals from the available manpower by induction and enlistment to an 
extent that by mid-1953 local boards in many localities were inducting 19 and 
20-year-olds. 

On June 30, 1953, there were 14,446,108 living registrants who had registered 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act since 1948. Of this 
number, 4.8 million were over the age of liability; 4.2 million were deferred or 
exempt; 3.8 million were in the Armed Forces or reserved for them; 938,147 
were classified as available for service; 93,464 were unclassified and 433,511 were 
under the age of liability. 

When the number who have completed service is added to those in the Armed 
Forces or reserved for them, the 3.8 million becomes 4,807,066, or 34.5 percent 
of the total registration. The general grouping of “reserved for them” included 
on June 30, 1953, about 370,000 registrants who were members of the Reserve 
but who had not yet performed active duty. 

With the end of the Korean hostilities, demands for manpower by the Armed 
Forces declined and both induction rates and enlistment rates fell. While the 
drain on the Nation’s military manpower supply eased, registration and classi- 
fication continued. The total registration, the available pool (class I-A) and 
the working potential (class I-A plus unclassified men of liable age) began to 
build up again. 

Between June 30, 1953, and February 28, 1955, the registration increased by 
1,882,496, bringing the total registration on the latter date to 16,328,604. Sub- 
sequent increases in total registration are reflected in table No. 3 which is at- 
tached. 

Inductions; and total accessions, including inductions, of non-prior-service 


males to the active military forces for the fiscal years 1951 through 1958 are as 
follows: 


| 
Fiscal year Inductions | Total accessions 
| (approximate) | (approximate) 








587, 000 
381, 000 
561, 000 
268, 000 
214, 000 
137, 000 
179, 000 
126, 000 


As of February 28, 1959, the distribution of the 19,679,890 classified registrants 
of the System’s 21,049,482 total living registrants by broad, general categories 
was: (1) over the age of liability, 8,555,070; (2) deferred or exempt including 
members of the Reserve, veterans, disqualified men, and conscientious objectors, 
7,518,962; (3) in the Armed Forces, 1,446,907; (4) classified as available for 
service, 2,156,921. Unclassified were 917,378; and 452,214 were under the age of 
liability. 

The same material in the preceding paragraph is presented in tables Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 in the form and arrangement requested by your committee for February 
28, 1959, as well as for February 28 on each of the 4 preceding years. 

With reference to the present order of call-up for induction from among those 
classified as available for service, some analysis of the present available pool is 
helpful. 

Although everyone who potentially is available for service is in class I-A it 
does not follow that everyone in that class is available. 

Formerly, there were only three groups of registrants in class I-A: (1) ex- 
amined and acceptable; (2) not examined; and (3) with induction postponed. 
Selection to meet the calls came from the examined and acceptable group, with 
the oldest registrants being forwarded for induction first regardless of family 
status. This order or sequence of filling calls resulted in the induction of some 
men including fathers, who were 26 years of age and older. 

On February 15, 1956, Executive Order No. 10659 established a new sequence 
of induction from among the liable class I-A men as follows: 

1, Delinquents who have attained age 19, in the order of their dates of birth, 
with the oldest first. 
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2. Volunteers for induction who have not reached their 26th birthday in se- 
quence of volunteering. 

3. Nonvolunteers who have attained age 19 and have not attained age 26 and 
who do not have a child or children with whom they maintain a bona fide family 
relationship in their homes, in the order of their dates of birth with the oldest 
first. 

4. Nonvolunteers who have attained age 19 and have not attained age 26 and 
who have a child or children with whom they maintain a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in their homes, in the order of their dates of birth with the oldest first. 

5. Nonvolunteers who have attained age 26 in the order of their dates of birth 
with the youngest first. 

6. Nonvolunteers who have attained the age of 18 years and 6 months and 
who have not attained age 19 in the order of their dates of birth with the oldest 
first. 

The principal objective of this new sequence is to provide the Armed Forces 
with somewhat younger inductees. It is also designed to strengthen the Nation’s 
civilian economy by inducting nonfathers in preference to fathers. 

So long as induction calls remain at the current modest level, and if enlist- 
ments in the active forces and reserve programs do not use up the pool of non- 
fathers 19 through 25, fathers are practically assured against induction under 
the new order of filling calls. 

The new sequence of induction resulted in a division of class I-A into seven 
instead of three groups for reporting and study purposes. 

As of February 28, 1959, the total class I-A group, then, would be distributed 
as follows: 


Nonfathers: 
































































































Examined and acceptable____- aiden cantina nica cian tealight aati __ 100,911 
I AR. sa andi iailttltencchilbilnliapscalsinsciag tee dcaiticspebsahileeidibiaiabiieitantias 1, 216, 508 
Not available for induction or examination____.._...-----_-__-- 81, 150 
Induction or examination postponed________--__--__-------_--- 4, 362 
IN I acetic cksaiceaihccnnscnai icc ie calla ies 436, 762 
a ON a a a 72, 276 
MIRAE CO IN iti enna aac Mag aglehaia wemeaat in tan Raaea 235, 952 








As noted above, with fhe exception of delinquents and volunteers for induc- 
tion, the nonfathers of ages 19 through 25 are called for induction first. This 
group is the major portion of all availables—1.411,931 out of 2,156,921 on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1959. 

On the nonfathers 19 through 25, the group now supplying men for induction, 
1.216.508 were not examined on February 28, 1959. Rejection rates in recent 
months under new higher standards of acceptability imposed by the armed 
services indicate that something between 50 and 55 percent of these will be re 
jected as nnacceptable for service. Approximately 80,000 of the nonfathers 19 
through 25 are not available for a variety of reasons such as those (1) pre- 
viously ordered for induction: (2) already inducted but not yet classified out 
of class I-2: (3) previously rejected on examination but not yet reclassified 
out of class I-A; (4) enlisted or commissioned and on active duty but not classi- 
fied out of class I-A; (5) nonfathers 19 to 25 in class I-A who have served 6 
months but less than a year on active duty but are ineligible for reclassifica- 
tion into class IV—A, whose processing has been postponed: (6) delinquents 
ordered to report for induction and who failed to so report: (7) those with a 
personal appearance or an appeal pending: (8) applicants for a critical skill 
reserve enlistment who are being processed for such reserve: and (9) registrants 
who may be eligible for some other class, such as class I-D for exmaple, but 
who have not yet been reclassified. 

Another small loss from the class I-A nonfathers 19 through 25 are 4,362 
men who on February 28, 1959, were under postponed orders to report for in- 
duction. These postponements are for unexpected, uncontrollable business and 
personal reasons, and about three-fourths of the men involved are inducted 
within 6 months of the postponement date. 

Thus, on the particular day represented, February 28, 1959, approximately 
700,000 of the 1,411,931 available nonfathers 19 through 25, would actually not 
be available. 

But the I-A pool, like every classification, changes from day to day with men 
being added and withdrawn constantly. Additions to the I-A pool result when 
new registrants are classified initially as available for service, and when the 
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status of deferred and exempt registrants changes and they are reclassified. 
Deductions from the pool result from inductions, enlistments, and rejection and 
by the acquisition of deferments and exemptions. 
I hope that this material and these comments will be helpful in evaluating 
the difficult question your committee is studying. 
Sincerely yours, 


Lewis B. HersHeEy, Director. 


TABLE 1.—Number of registrants classified I-A available and number unclassified 
on Feb. 28 of 1955 through 1959 





Examined Not \Not available | Unclassified 3 
and examined ! | for induction; Postponed registrants 


acceptable or exami- over 1834 


' 

| 

| nation 2 
———_——_—_— —_ 





1955 ¢ 228, 772 1, 358, 159 + 1, 591, 289 
1956 4. . 182, 692 1, 532, 719 3, 3. 1, 728, 735 
74, 362 1, 302, 239 38, 71 , 36 1, 419, 676 

51, 986 1, 332, 424 36, »¢ 1, 423, 802 

109, 911 1, 216, 508 1, 411, 931 


204, 895 
603, 373 
838, 321 
906, 166 
917, 378 


1 Rejections rates, currently 50-55 percent, apply to this group. 

2 Not segregated from other subdivisions of class I-A available prior to 1957. 

3 On classification, many of this group will be deferred or exempt; to those found available in class I-A, 
current rejection rates apply. 


4 Includes class I-A registrants over 26 with liability extended; class I-A fathers 19-26; and class I-A 
registrants 1814 to 19. 


§ Nonfathers 19 to 26 only. 


TABLE 2.—Number of registrants in class I-A as of Feb. 28, for the years 1955 
through 1959, but delayed from induction by regulations 





Registrants | Registrants 
26 and over under 19 





72, 276 


1 Regulations amended on February 15, 1956, delaying inductions of some class I-A registrants. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 138, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR str: The subject of this letter is the probability of men having to render 
substantial military service before they pass the age of 26 when, practically 
speaking, they are no longer likely to be drafted. In this connection, the term 
“substantial” is defined as active duty of 2 years or longer in the active armed 
services of the United States; service in the Reserve or National Guard com- 
ponents involving active duty training of 6 months or less and weekly drills and 
summer camps for a number of years is excluded from this definition. 

In making this definition, the use of the term “substantial” is in no way in- 
tended to reflect upon the merits of the Reserve Forces Act or the motives of those 
who avail themselves of its provisions. What is sought is a clear differentia- 
tion between those who are experiencing a real interruption in their civilian 
careers contrasted to others who through rejection, exemption, or deferment, 
or by serving under provisions of the Reserve Forces Act manage to keep from 
major interruptions in their education or careers. 

For a number of years the Department of Defense, Department of Labor, 
and Selective Service System have collaborated in studying military manpower 
requirements and supply. This study has been projected to include fiscal year 
1963 and, using their experience data and estimates, it is possible to arrive at 
some reasonable judgment as to the chances a young man faces of having to 
engage in a period of active military service of 2 or more years. 

At the outset, it should be recognized that any predictions will be only as 
good as the assumptions and data upon which they are based; also, that these 
predictions are very vulnerable to the effects of such variables as business booms 
and depressions, changing public attitudes and political situations, legislation 
effecting the attractiveness of military careers, and the international situation. 

It is assumed that, through fiscal year 1963: 

1. Inductions will continue to be made in this order: 

(a) Volunteers for induction. 

(b) Registrants who have been delinquent under the law. 

(c) Nonfathers, ages 19-25 (oldest going first). 

(d) Fathers, 19-25 years. 

(e) Registrants, ages 26-35, whose liability has been extended. 

(f) Registrants, between ages 181%2-19 (who can only be inducted, under 

the law, if no older men are available for induction). 
2. The degree of liberality of Selective Service Boards in classifying registrants 
and granting deferments will remain about as at present. 

8. The average aggregate active strength of the armed services will be con- 
tinued at slightly over 2% million. 

4. Enlistment rates will continue about as at present. 

In arriving at our predictions, it is helpful to compare the actual and projected 
manpower requirements over a period of years (table 1) with estimates of the 
military service status of eligible males during that period (table 2 and 3). 
From these figures one may arrive at reasonably accurate estimates, provided 
that the assumptions remain valid and the population estimates (which are 


based on unpublished estimates and projections of the Bureau of the Census) are 
borne out. 


9° 
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TABLE 1.—Projected military manpower requirements from civil life, by source, 
fiscal years 1959-68 (fiscal year 1958, actual) 


[Thousands] 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year year year year 
1959 1960 1961 





Total, Active and Reserve Forces_..........-..-- 


DEORE TRACT DOO Fo oo kc eon enenepoesctaes siete 
From other sources ? 


Active Forces, total 


From manpower pool ! 410 410 
From other sources 100 110 110 


Reserve Forces, total non-prior-service ® 90 100 100 


1 Includes volunteers aged 17-18% years. 

2 Other sources: prior service men, ROTC and medical officers, women. 
3 Net. Excludes losses to civil life and to Active Forces. 

4 Estimated. 


Norte.— Detail does not necessarily add to group totals due to rounding. 


TABLE 2.—Hstimated military service status of men aged 19-26 years, 
June 30, 1958 


(Thousands] 


Age, nearest birthday 





Male population ; 1, 150 1, 130 


Entered military service_...........- of 


Active Forces 
Reserve Forces 


Manpower pool, total 


Nonfathers 
Fathers 











Deferrable, other than unfit, total--_-| 


Dependency 
Students and others 2 





1 Less than 5,000. 
3 Also includes small number in exempt groups (ministers, divinity students, aliens, sole surviving sons). 


Norte.—Detail does not necessarily add to group totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3.—Hstimated military service status of men aged 19-26 years, 
June 30, 1963 


[Thousands] 







































































Age, nearest birthday 
19 20 | 21 2 | 2 2% | 2 26 

Male population....-........-.| 1,430 | 1, 480 | 1,430 | 1,200 | 1,220] 1,200] 1,190| 1,150 
Entered military service-......-.---- 240} 310} 350| 400] 450| §50| 610) 630 
RSG OT ORR fon nnneecacmeie 180 | 250 280 310 350 440 500 530 
See | 60 | 70 70 90 100 | 110 110 100 
Nonfather manpower pool..-..----.-.-.- 27 320 300 | 210 | 160 60. 30 Q) 
Fathers other than unfit ! 2____.._._- 20 50 90 120 | 130 150 140 140 

Students and other deferrable groups | | | 
ORTIOT GIN Te sg oe goincccewense. 430 310 220 130 80 50 40 40 
UNDE... .c-scuckibts stb wine eae | 470 490 470 430 400 390 370 340 

| 1 | 








1 Less than 5,000. 


2 Includes fathers in class I-A or in III-A, Dependency, and small number of nonfathers eligible for 
dependency deferments. } ae ber 
3 Also includes small number in exempt groups (ministers, divinity students, aliens, sole surviving sons). 


NotTeE.—Detail does not necessarily add to group totals due to rounding. 


When examining table 2 it will be noted that the ratio of unfit to total male 
population is substantially higher among the 19- to 22-year-olds than with 23- to 
26-year-olds. This is due to the recent upgrading of physical and mental stand- 
ards for inductees (permitted under Public Law 85-564) rather than to any 
substantive difference in actual physical and mental fitness between the different 
age groups. Because of the desire of many young men to get their military re- 
quirements out of the way before they go to college or start a career, a substantial 
number between ages 17 and 19 either enlist or volunteer for early induction. 
For example, at the end of fiscal year 1958 an estimated 510,000 19- and 20-year- 
olds had entered the Active Forces. Of these, 480,000 either had enlisted or 
volunteered for early induction. In the case of the older age groups (note the 
last two columns of table 2), many were inducted during the latter years of the 
Korean war when they were around age 20. 

Since the percentage of unfit will depend largely on the standards existing at 
the time of induction and the largest percentage of those entering service is in 
the younger age groups, the impact of the introduction of higher standards for 
induction has been understandably heavier against the younger age groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In table 2 it is noted that the Department of Defense estimates that, as of 
June 30, 1958, there were 1,100,000 males aged 26 of whom 750,000 had seen 
substantial military service. In other words, about 68 percent or less than 7 
out of 10 had served (or were in process of serving) for 2 years or longer. Of 
those physically, mentally, and morally qualified—860,000—S87 percent entered 
service for 2 years or longer). 

From the Defense estimate in table 3, it is apparent that only 530,000 of the 
1,150,000 males reaching age 26 will have entered military service for 2 years 
or longer. This is 46 percent—less than 5 out of every 10. (Deducting the 
340,000 unqualified for physical, mental or moral reasons, between 65 and 66 
percent of the 810,000 qualified can expect to serve for 2 years or longer.) An- 
other way of stating the estimate of service for all males aged 26 in 1963 is that 
one-third more of those who reach age 26 by June 30, 1963, can expect to escape 
To military service as compared to those who reached age 26 by June 

As a matter of interest, at the end of fiscal year 1963 the projected total of 
the male population for ages 19 to 26 is about 10,300,000. Of this total, according 
to the estimates of the Department of Defense, 2,840,000 will have entered 
military service for a period of 2 years or longer, a little over 27 percent. While 
the figure for the 26-year-olds alone is 46 percent, it should be pointed out that 
many of the younger age groups will be brought into service after fiscal year 
1963, provided that the draft is still in effect. 

40408—59—— 25 
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As long as the international situation permits us to keep our Armed Forces 
near the 214 million level, the population: continues to increase, and the recent 
improvement in enlistment and reenlistment rates holds, it appears likely that 
the percentage of those who will experience no substantial interruption in the 
civilian careers because of military service will increase, year by year. 

Very truly yours, 


CuHarLES H. DONNELLY, 
Senior Specialist in National Defense, 


Senator Wiru1ams. The Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs is 
adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 





APPENDIX 


VETERANS COUNTY SERVICE OFFICER, 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS, 
Refugio, Tex., April 28, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Referring to your letter of March 12, 1959, 
addressed to Mr. William F. Doggett, president of the Veterans County Service 
Officers Association, Richmond, Tex. Mr. Doggett mailed your letter, a copy of 
S. 1138, and “Explanation of GI Bill for Post-Korean Veterans” to me as he has 
not been president of our association since 1956. 

I have taken the time to discuss this bill with various officers and members 
of our association and we all feel that it is a good bill and would like very much 
to see that it is enacted into a law. It is a very meritorious service that you 
and your colledigues are rendering to these cold war veterans in submitting this 
Cold War Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act. However, some of us feel that 
the mustering-out payments should not be given to a veteran who requests and 
receives a discharge for hardship or for other various reasons. In instances of 
this type, we do not feel that they should be eligible to mustering-out pay. 

I sincerely hope that my letter and comments will not be received too late to 
be of some value to your committee. If this association can be of any further 
assistance in securing approval of this bill, please let us know. We will be more 
than glad to help, as we think it is a very worthwhile measure, especially the 
part pertaining to educational assistance, vocational rehabilitation, and home 
loan guarantees. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. BRANDON, President. 


LINCOLN, NEsR., April 18, 1959. 
RaLPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


As a school administrator of more than 30 years experience and chief execu- 
tive of the State of Nebraska, I wish to go on record as favoring an extension 
of educational entitlement under Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to veterans of 
the Armed Forces who entered service subsequent to January 31, 1955. Such 
benefits would in some measure compensate our youth serving in the defense 
of their country for the postponement of educational and training programs and 
would represent a sound investment in the continued intellectual progress and 
security of our Nation. 

RALPH G. Brooks, 
Governor, State of Nebraska. 


SouTHWEsT TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos, Tez., April 15, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Drak SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Some days ago you sent me a copy of Senate bill 


1138 proposing additional benefits for veterans who have been engaged in military 
service, 


I have had this bill read by three different staff members who are students 
of government and it is their unanimous opinion that the bill deserves full sup- 
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port since we see no reason why educational benefits should be denied to per- 
sons serving this country in times of war or of peace. 
My observation is that the veterans’ benefits program has been one of the 
finest social investments that this country has made. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. G. Ftowers, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 1, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: Senate bill 11388 which you introduced and which was co- 
sponsored by a number of other Senators, may possibly be the most important 
piece of legislation to come before Congress this year. When enacted into law, 
it will accomplish many things: it will correct an injustice; it will cause young 
men to leave the labor market, thus reducing the number of people who are un- 
employed; it will help this country to maintain its educational lead over com- 
munistic Russia, and it will result in additional revenue to the Federal Treasury. 

We of the National Association of State Approval Agencies, an organization 
composed of those people in the States and Territories who have the delegated 
responsibility of approving courses of education and training under Federal 
laws providing these benefits to the veterans of World War II and the Korean 
campaign, have always believed that failure to provide education and training 
for these veterans of the cold war has been unjust and we have advocated edu- 
cation and training for these veterans similar to that provided for in Public Law 
550, 82d Congress, as long as the draft is in effect. 

We know from experience that education and training has been a material 
factor in the past in effecting an orderly transition from military to civilian life; 
we believe the same will be equally true for the cold war veterans, and it will 
provide the help which these people need in order to attain the educational level 
that their period of service prevented them from reaching. 

The majority of those who entered service after January 31, 1955, were too 
young to have completed their education, therefore, when they are discharged 
they are not equipped to compete in any labor market and they cannot sell to 
an employer their military knowledge and experience. 

Education and training is today as much a matter of national security as is 
service in the Armed Forces; we need trained people in all segments of our 
economy, ranging from the professional group to the modern farmer; and, as 
did the previous laws, the bill you introduce will accomplish this purpose—it is 
the only type of educational aid that is broad enough to permit each person to 
select the type of vocation he wishes to follow and one which matches his 
capabilities. 

Education, regardless of the form it takes, is not a deficit—rather it is a credit; 
the evidence which has been gathered as a result of the two preceding laws pro- 
viding training and education to veterans proves this conclusively. 

In addition to the good received financially, I believe the greatest good has 
been to the individual who utilized these benefits, and we cannot overlook the 
ultimate good which has resulted to the Nation, because the investment in human 
lives has paid off in so many ways they are too numerous fo list. 

If this Nation can afford to invest billions of dollars in aid to other nations, 
with no return on our investment, we can certainly afford to invest in the devel- 
opment of the potential talents of our own people, especially those whose lives 
have been disrupted because of military service in a world of confusion and 
unrest. 

On behalf of our association, our sincere thanks to you for introducing this 
legislation. It is our sincere hope that every effort will be made to have it enacted 
into law: the benefits it will provide will be the Nation’s gain. 

Sincerely yours, 


SPENCER THOMPSON, President. 
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AMERICAN GI ForRUM OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 


Corpus Christi, Tex., April 6, 1959. 
U.S. Senator Ratpuo YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senator From Tezas, 
Office of the Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I would like to know whatever became of Senate 
bill 1138 concerning the veterans’ problems. I was not cognizant of this bill 
because the letter that you sent to Mr. Casillas concerning the bill was in turn 
sent to Mr. Ed Idar who finally sent it to me a little late. Since I received this 
letter in March, I noticed that your hearing was some time in the latter part of 
March. However, I still would like to know if there is anything that I can do 
to push the bill since I believe that it is a very important bill. 

Give my regards to your family and I hope we have the pleasure and honor 
of seeing you again. Keep up the good work and let me know how your Spanish 
is coming along. 

Very truly yours, 
Hector P. Garcra, M.D. 


AMVETS, 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 


Sherman, Tez., April 6, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: It was indeed a pleasure to hear from you again, and appreciate it 
very much for sending me a copy of bill S. 1138, Cold War Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, introduced by you and your colleagues. 

After studying the bill very close, I am proud to say there is very little I 
could add to it. It is a most meritorious measure to come before Congress, and 
I am very sure it will be approved. It has my approval, and I am very sure 
AMVETS and many of the veterans. 

Working in the interest of the veterans welfare, it is my opinion also that 
persons entering the Armed Forces of our Nation today should receive the same 
benefits as we received when we were discharged from the Armed Forces. I 
congratulate you and your colleagues for your great interest in the veterans 
welfare for introducing this bill. I am very sure we in AMVETS will support 
this measure. It will be an honor to advise or assist you in any way if we 
should be called upon to do so. 

I hope you will forgive me for not answering your letter any sooner. Kindest 
personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crecirt A. BERNARD, 
Alternate National Executive Committee. 


WEsT VIRGINIA STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charleston, April 4, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The passage of Senate bill 1138 providing read- 
justment assistance to veterans who served in the Armed Forces between Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and granting these veterans the same educa- 
tional privileges of former veterans, would be a great help in every effort that we 
are making to improve the educational level of our country, and, particularly, in 
giving those young men, who are veterans from our State, a tremendous boost 
to help them and, also, to help our area. 

I know that you are very much interested in this legislation and everything 
that can be done to push it through would be most appreciated by everyone in 
this area. 

Sincerely, 
Houtetrt C. Smiru, Chairman. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SERVICES, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am delighted to learn that you and others are 
sponsoring a bill to provide educational benefits for those veterans who entered 
service after January 31, 1955. It seems proper that such people should receive 
benefits for the very reasons that have been so often cited. 

Administration of the program could no doubt be accomplished by existing 
machinery, thus resulting in substantial savings. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH BD. Broytes, Director. 


WEsT VIRGINIA STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charleston, April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HILL: The passage of Senate bill 1138 providing readjustment 
assistance to veterans who served in the Armed Forces between January 31, 
1955 and July 1, 1963, and granting these veterans the same educational privi- 
leges former veterans, would be a great help in every effort that we are making 
to improve the educational level of our country, and, particularly, in giving 
those young men who are veterans from our State, a tremendous boost to help 
them and, also, to help our area. 

I know that you are very much interested in this legislation and everything 
that can be done to push it through would be most appreciated by everyone in 
this area. 

Sincerely, 
Hutett C. SMITH, Chairman, 


CorRsICANA, TEx., April 1, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Would like to go on record as favoring Senate bill 1138. In my opinion this 
bill will do more for the advancement of educational opportunity than any other 
recent legislation. Your committee is to be commended on this mertiorious 
measure. 

BEN W. JONES, 
President, Navarro Junior College. 


DEL MAR COLLEGE, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I personally hope that you will be successful in 
passing Senate bill 1138. We believe that the students who have been taken 
out of civilian life during their late teens and early twenties and have had their 
education interrupted should receive some assistance when they return to resume 
their educational program. Your efforts in their behalf are appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Harvin, President. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge, April 1, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is with further reference to previous cor- 
respondence regarding proposed legislation, specifically S. 1138, which you and 
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other Senators are sponsoring to provide education and training, and other bene- 
fits for post-Korean veterans. As stated previously, we strongly endorse the 
principles embodied in this legislation and urge favorable action by the Congress 
during this session. 

The writer has, since 1946, been a member of the Louisiana State Approval 
Agency and has thus had the opportunity to observe firsthand the tremendous 
good done through the GI bills for World War II and Korean conflict veterans. 
More than 200,000 veterans have received education and training for purposeful 
pursuit of their chosen work or occupation. Through institutional training, 
on-the-job training and institutional onfarm training opportunities have been 
provided for the.ex-servicemen to recapture in part the goals to which they 
might normally have aspired had it not been necessary to serve in the Armed 
Forces Gf the Nation. 

For several of the years since 1946 to the present, a major portion of the 
number of students enrolled in our institutions of higher learning have been 
veterans attending under the GI bills. This has added enormously to the num- 
ber of persons educated and trained as scientists, doctors, lawyers, teachers, and 
all of the professions as well as the arts. The picture has been the same through- 
out our statewide system of area vocational-technical schools. Thousands of 
veterans have completed their training through these schools and the appren- 
ticeship programs and are now members of our skilled labor force. Many of the 
outstanding farmers of the State were previously enrolled in the institutional 
onfarm training program. 

The door of opportunity has been opened in all areas of learning and types of 
training needed in our States through both public and private institutions of 
learning. We see all about us the excellent results obtained throughout the 
State. Many of the leaders in all phases of our economic, industrial, civic and 
political life are veterans who received their educational and training opportu- 
nities through.the GI bills. Our economic growth and development has been 
greatly strengthened because of trained manpower. These investments in our 
human resources in Louisiana and throughout the Nation will repay tenfold the 
money expended. 

We strongly feel that for the following compelling reasons educational (and 
other) benefits as contained in S. 1138 should be extended to post-Korean 
veterans: 

1. To correct the present inequity: Those entering service since January 31, 
1955, are now (no less) giving 2 years (or the period of service) for their coun- 
try. Even though some receive educational deferments for a time under present 
draft laws and regulations, the period of service is a disruptive influence in 
their lives and plans. 

2. We cannot, as a Nation, afford to lose the skills and educated minds and 
hands which are made possible through such a program. 

3. Such a program represents an investment in our most priceless resource, 
human beings. The cost will be repaid many times by the veterans themselves 
through the payment of increased income taxes. 

4. Education is, in the long run, our greatest strength. We must develop 
this strength to its greatest potential. 

5. Veterans are usually mature, serious, purposeful students. The record 
bears this out. 

6. We are spending billions to assist in the development of the human and 
natural resources in the free and friendly (and some not so free or friendly) 
countries of the world. We should not neglect our own people. 

7. Many post-Korean veterans, their families and many other people feel that 
this group to ex-servicemen is not getting a fair break. 

As to the specific provisions of S. 1138 we submit the following comments or 
suggestions : 

1. We endorse the inclusion of the four types of readjustment assistance as 
contained in the bill. 

2. For education and training benefits we endorse the scholarship principle 
as contained in the bill, and-oppose the contracts-with-schools principle as con- 
tained in Public Law 346, 78th Congress. 

3. We support benefits for the period February 1, 1955, and for as long as 
oa military draft is in effect, rather than to July 1, 1963, as contained in the 

4. With reference to Section 1912: Commencement; Time Limitations, we feel 
that having to begin a course within 3 years of discharge creates an unnecessary 
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hardship. We know of many cases in the past and present programs where veter- 
ans got caught by the cutoff date for beginning a course and thus lost all en- 
titlement. Would not just a termination date of 8 years after discharge for each 
veteran for all benefits to close suffice? 

5. Section 1922: Change of Program. It appears that the bill coincides with 
Publie Law 550 in this respect. It has been our experience that the present law 
and attendant regulations are perhaps too restrictive in this area. We realize 
that Public Law 346 was too wide open, but one change when a change is inter- 
preted narrowly drastically restricts the normal pursuit of studies by students. 
The change-of-program provision becomes more restrictive when limited to the 
period before a veteran’s delimiting date. When these two provisions are in- 
cluded severe restrictions are imposed. 

6. Section 1932: Computation of Education and Training Allowance. The $310 
ceiling for on-the-job and apprentice training eliminates quite a large number of 
these trainees. Rates of pay have gone up substantially since 1952 when this 
figure was first used. 

7. Section 1956(b) : Disapproval of Courses and Discontinuance of Allowances. 
We feel that the State approval agency should make the final administrative 
determination and have final authority as to whether or not an educational in: 
stitution or training establishment is in compliance with the criteria for approval 
upon which the facility was approved by the State approval agency. 

Senator, I trust that some of these comments may be Helpful to you and your 
colleagues who are considering this subject matter. We wish to sincerely thank 
you for your efforts in behalf of these veterans. We feel confident that your 
efforts will be successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morray I. JoNgEs, 
Director, Veterans Education and Training. 


LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Bogalusa, La., March 30, 1959. 


Senator Lister HI11, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR HILL: This is to confirm our telegram of March 24, 1959, relative 
to §. 1138. Weare enclosing resolution passed by Louisiana Vocational Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee at a meeting in Alexandria on the above date, 

Sincerely yours, 


Stacy C. THIGPEN, President. 


RESOLUTION BY LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AFFILIATED WITH THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, BATON RouGE, LA, 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, expressing the will of the citizenry 
by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 
78th Cong.) and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d 
Cong.), recognized the justice equity and general value of a sound education and 
training program for the veterans of our country; and 

Whereas the legislation enacted to provide such education and training bene- 
fits was for the purpose of restoring lost educational opportunities to those men 
and women who served in the Armed Forces of our country and has accomplished 
this purpose and has been an immeasurable factor in contributing to the eco- 
nomic security of our veterans and their families as well as to the security of the 
Nation as a result of the increase in the general educational level and professional 
and technical skills of the veterans ; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of veterans directly attributable to the 
program is resulting in payment of increased income taxes which will more than 
repay the total cost of the program ; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service program, 
Public Law T, 84th Congress, denies entitlement to education and training benefits 
to all veterans who first entered service after January 31, 1955, which is grossly 
inequitable : Now, therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, That the Executive Committee of the Louisiana Vocational Associa- 
tion convened in Alexandria, La., Mar. 24, 1959, strongly urges a continuation of 


an education and training program similar to that provided by Public Law 550, 


82d Congress to all veterans of our country who Serve in any period in which 
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involuntary military service is authorized, and urges the Congress to enact 
appropriate legislation to accomplish this objective; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, all mem- 
bers of the Louisiana congressional delegation, and to the American Vocational 
Association. 


ABBEVILLE, LA., March 25, 1959. 
Senator Lister HIt1, 


U.S. Senate Washington, D.C.: 


Urge your continued active support Senate bill 1188 for educational benefits 
for cold war veterans. 
M. W. FInvr, Jr., 
Director Gulf Area Vocational Technical School. 


ALEXANDRIA, La., March 24, 1959. 
Senator Lister Hi11, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Louisiana Vocational Association repeats its endorsement of principles as 
contained in S. 1188 to provide educational benefits for cold war veterans. Urge 
your continued active support. Letter follows. 

Stacy C. THIGPEN, 
President, Louisiana Vocational Association. 


Crow ey, La., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI1, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your continued active support for S. 1138. 
Facutty SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


San ANTONIO COLLEGE, 


San Antonio, Tex., March 26, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate Building 
Washington, D.C. 


DreaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have been away from my office for several 
days. Upon returning I found your letter of March 2. However, it was too 
late for me to give you a reply in order for it to be made available at the hear- 
ing on the veterans’ bill. 

Certainly all of the young men who are asked to serve in the armed services 
during these uncertain times should be given some consideration. In general 
the Korean bill is an improvement over the original Public Law 346. 

Under the existing politico-economic climate I am not sure that our citizens 
will favor a reinstatement of veterans’ benefits. 

Let me thank you for your continued interest in the constituency. The 
voters “back home” are not unaware of the efforts of our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYLAND P. Moopy, President. 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE, 


Brownwood, Ter., March 26, 1959. 
SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I appreciate your letter of the 12th concern- 
ing the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee interest in the bill 8. 1138. 

It seems to me that nothing could be done at this time that will strengthen 
the hand of education more than to extend the Korean veterans’ benefit be- 
cause there are so many young men who need that help. After all, the Nation 
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is gearing itself up to meet the great demands in the area of education and this 
would certainly help to meet it. 
I commend your efforts in it and hope that something can be done, because 


I believe that money spent in this direction will pay great dividends in the 
future. 


Sincerely yours, 
Guy D. NEwMAN, President. 


SOUTHWESTERN BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


Wazahachie, Tex., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I suppose you received the telegram I sent. 

I regret that I was not in position to accept your kind offer to permit me to 
speak before your subcommittee on March 23-25 pertaining to Senate bill 
S. 1138. 

We appreciate your efforts on behalf of the veterans and their education. 

Most of these young men will never get a college education unless they get 
help from some source. The proposed bill would be a lifesaver for many, 
We are for you in this effort. 


Yours respectfully, 
M. E. Co.uins, President. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEX., March 25, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


I appreciate your efforts in behalf of Senate bill S. 1188. It was not possible 
for me to be there to appear before your subcommittee today. Thanks for the 
invitation. In my opinion this measure is of great importance and is well 
planned. I would have had only minor suggestions. If I can be of assistance 
at any future time let me know. 

M. E. COoL.ins, 
President, Southwestern Bible Institute and Junior College. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 


Austin, Tez., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR RALPH: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of S. 1138, the 
Cold War Veteran’s Readjustment Assistance Act. G.I. education in the past 
has proven that it is profitable to arrange for veterans to continue their educa- 
tion when they have rendered service to the Armed Forces. Certainly this bill 
is worth serious consideration by the Congress. 

Am very sorry that I will be unable to be in Washington during the hearings, 
but do hope that you will keep me posted. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


G. Warp Moopy, Department Adjutant. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Austin, March 25, 1959. 
Hon. RatpH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I am replying to your communication of March 12 
regarding Senate bill 1138. I feel competent to comment only upon the provi- 
sions affecting educational benefits. 
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Our experience with the operation of the Korean veterans’ law has been 
eminently satisfactory. The overwhelming majority of those studying at the 
University of Texas under benefits granted by this law have proved to be serious, 
deserving students. Particularly noteworthy have been the contributions made 
to the Nation’s pool of persons with graduate or professional education. 

Although some minor improvements might be made in administrative opera- 
tions under the Korean veterans’ program, we strongly prefer that any new 
legislation on this subject contemplate close adherence to policies, routines, and 
auditing procedures already established rather than calling for any drastic 
changes. 

May I point out one important fact? The Korean war benefits have been 
used chiefly during a period when colleges and universities were serving a rela- 
tively low college-age population. Benefits under any new legislation will be 
employed at a time when all higher education institutions are strained to the 
utmost to accommodate capacity enrollments. Every extra dollar a local insti- 
tution has to put into the administration of a veteran’s program must, in most 
cases be taken away from some other essential expense of the institution. The 
issue is not whether institutions are willing to bear a part of the cost of educat- 
ing veterans; they will be doing that. The issue is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to provide the full cost of administering a Federal program or 


whether it in effect reduces benefits to all students in order to administer a 
program for veterans. 


Sincerely yours, 
LoGAN WILSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 


Houston, Tez., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DreaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am pleased to reply to your recent letter re- 
garding bill S. 1188, the Cold War Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act. 

I have discussed this bill with President Clanton W. Williams of our institu- 
tion, who has asked me to reply also for him. He concurs in what I have to 
say below. I do not reply for the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
however you have heard from Mrs. Nadyne B. Bowen, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The provisions of the bill are quite similar to those of Public Law 550 and 
Public Law 894, which offered benefits to our men and women who served in the 
Armed Forces during the Korean conflict. While there has been no armed con- 
flict since Korea, these are nonetheless perilous times. As I understand the pro- 
posal, this bill will offer educational opportunities to those veterans who are in 
the Armed Forces from 1955 to 1963. These educational opportunities, I be- 


lieve, will enable many to continue their education who otherwise could not do 
so 


What I believe to be most significant is this: At a time when we must develop 
fully the Nation’s brainpower to combat an unprecedented threat to the security 
of our Nation as well as to our civilization, bill S. 1138 is timely. 


Dr. Williams joins me in extending to you and to the members of your com- 
mittee every good wish. 


Very truly yours, 


Ramon A. ViTuttt, Registrar. 


ALEXANDRIA, La., March 24, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Louisiana Vocational Association repeats its endorsement of principles as con- 
tained in S. 1138. To provide educational benefits for cold war veterans. Urge 
your continuei active support. Letter follows. 


Stacey C. THIGPEN, 
President, Louisiana Vocational Association, Bogalusa, La. 
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LETOURNEAU TECHNICAL INSTITUTE OF TEXAS, 
Longview, Tex., March 23, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I indeed feel quite honored to receive your 
letter of March 12 asking my opinon on bill S. 1138, the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1959. I am sure that the peole of the United States feel that 
if we disrupt an individual’s life for peacetime military service, that we have a 
responsibility in helping that individual readjust to civilian life. If we asa 
people are not willing to share this responsibility, then we should increase the 
pay for service with the Armed Forces to an amount whereby volunteer en- 
listments will meet our needs in lieu of a forced drafting of the individual. 
Since our schedule of pay for the enlisted man is at such a low level, we have 
no other alternative, in my opinion, but to help the veteran upon discharge in 
some manner as proposed in your bill 8. 1138. 

In my opinion, the program you outline is very worthwhile and should be 
given serious consideration for passage by your committee. It is very difficult 
to write legislation to accomplish the intent without putting in definitions and’ 
limitations so that the individual and the institution involved get covered up 
with regulatory details and red tape. I would like to stress that the bill should 
include skill training, such as training for a mechanic, carpenter, welder and 
other vocations that might not be considered on a level equal to work toward a 
college degree. If it is possible to restrict the type of institution that may give 
training and then relax the definitions of training that would qualify, we be- 
lieve this would be helpful. By this means, the educational institution could 
set up training courses that would meet the needs of specific individuals better 
than a fully accredited college course might do. 

You may pass on to your committee as by favoring this bill, and if I can be 
of any further assistance to you, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G. LeETouRNEAU, President. 


PAN AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
Edinburg, Tex., March 21, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOBOUGH : Thank you for the information concerning bill S. 
1138. I am heartily in favor of the bill, and am pleased that its provisions are 
very similar to Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress. 

I have been directly in charge of veterans affairs for Pan American College 
through both the World War II G.I. bill and the Korean G.I. bill. The admin- 
istration and operation of the Korean G.I. bill is far superior to the World War 
II bill. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN R. SAwyer, Treasurer. 


BIsHOpP COLLEGE, 
Marshall, Tex., March 21, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
U.8. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Thank you for your letter of March 12, 1959, re- 
garding the hearings on bill S. 1138, the Cold War Veteran’s Readjustment As- 
sistance Act, which was introduced by you and 25 other Senators. 

In beginning, I want to congratulate you on your abiding concern for the 
maximizing of educational opportunity for American citizens. The extension 
of benefits to include the group of Americans called to service since January 31, 
1955, should insure that a large number of these veterans will be able to further 
their education and thereby strengthen our national defense. 

I am just as certain that the benefits to be derived from other aspects of the 
bill, namely, vocational rehabilitation, home loan guarantees, and mustering-out 
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pay, can do much to ameliorate the problems of readjustment following separa- 
tion of servicemen at the end of their tour of duty. 

In the past efforts to administer an educational program available to the 
Korean veterans, we have observed the difficulty which many of the veterans 
have had in making the initial payments at the time of registration. Our own 
institution has sought to be as lenient as possible and to allow some time for 
payments to be made them by the Veterans’ Administration. | However, it 
usually takes from 2 to 4 months for the checks to start coming. I would 
raise the question, therefore, for consideration: Is it possible to arrange for 
an initial payment to the veteran at the time of registration in an institution 
so that neither the veteran nor the institution will be unduly inconvenienced? 
The stringent regulations on payment of fees enforced by most institutions dis- 
courage many worthy veterans who do not have the money to take care of the 
initial costs. 

I regret that our schedule here will not permit me to attend the hearings at 
Washington on March 23-25. However, I do appreciate your invitation to be 
present. I can assure you that I shall follow the hearings with great deal of 
interest. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. K. Curry, Jr., President. 


THE Rice INSTITUTE, 
Houston, Tezx., March 21, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Thank you very much for your letter of March 12, 
suggesting that I might appear on March 238 to 25 in connection with hearings 
before your subcommittee with reference to your Veteran’s Readjustment As- 
sistance Act. 

It appears that it will be very difficult for me to be present in Washington 
on those dates, but if the comments following are of any assistance to you, I 
shall be glad to have you use them in any way you desire. 

I think my experience with the enrollment of veterans in the Rice Institute 
has been similar to that I have heard expressed on many occasions. A period 
of military service seems to do a great deal toward preparing a student for doing 
first-class work in a university. He has an opportunity to recover from some 
of his immature ideas as to the reasons for going to school. 

I have sometimes wondered why the policy expressed in the previous acts and 
in your bill has always been expressed on a short-time basis and not established 
as a permanent policy for members of the Armed Forces. It would seem to 
me that this kind of payment to members of the Armed Forces is becoming a 
permanent part of our national defense costs and perhaps should be considered 
as part of the national defense costs rather than in some other connection. 

It also seems to me appropriate to recognize this form of direct aid to mem- 
bers of the armed services as an individual aid to them and not an aid to colleges 
or universities. In fact, it imposes a significant burden on colleges and uni- 
versities to take care of some of these extra students. However, I am most 
heartily in agreement with the idea that the appropriate thing to do is to make 
the payment directly to the veteran and regard it as part of our cost of national 
defense. 

Very truly yours. 


W. V. Houston, President. 


DE MazENop SCHOLASTICATE, 


San Antonio, Tewv., March 21, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Chairman, Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Thank you for your letter of March 12 with the 
accompanying copy of bill S. 1138. I have read those sections of the bill which 
pertain to veterans enrolling in an educational institution such as ours. For 
the other sections, as on-the-job training and farm programs, I feel unqualified 
to make any accurate judgment. 
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As you remarked, the bill is quite similar to that for Korean GI’s. I feel 
that this present bill, following those lines, will be advantageous for eligible 
veterans, and therefore give my approval. 

From No. 1942, (a) to (c), I am led to understand that schools now operating 
under the Korean bill will be able to accept students under the cold war bill 
without having to secure a new approval from the State agency. Securing an 
approval involves a large amount of work. If I have interpreted this section cor- 
rectly, it will be a great advantage for the institutions involved. 

In No. 1932 (a) I notice that the per capita increase of allowance to a veteran 
stops with two dependents (“if he has more than one dependent.) Since our 
institution is a seminary, we are not immediately connected with the problem. 
Perhaps most veterans have none or only one dependent, or at least no more 
than two. However, if the facts of the case warrant, I would favor a further 
gradation of allowance (e.g., $185 if he has three dependents, etc.), because in 
a sense the family and the citizens in general are a Nation’s greatest material 
asset. 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing my views. I hope they may 
be of some help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. JoHN A. HAKEY, O.M.LI., 
Rector. 


St. Epwarp’s UNIVERSITY, 
Austin, Tex., March 20, 1959. 

Senator RaLtpH YARBOROUGH, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Thank you for your letter of March 12 and 
the copy of bill S. 1138. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my grave concern over the 
mushrooming participation of the Federal Government in social welfare and 
education. Coupled with this concern is the problem of balancing the Federal 
budget. I firmly believe that Federal expenditures must be made to balance 
Federal income, and that the Federal Government should refrain from par- 
ticipating in activities that can be adequately handled by the States or that 
cannot be justified by either the Federal or State Governments. 

With respect to bill S. 1188, I am in favor of the provisions for vocational 
rehabilitation and mustering-out pay, but I do not feel that the educational 
assistance provision and the home loan guarantees are justified. 

Thanking you for keeping me posted on these matters, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BroTHER RAYMOND Fteck, C.S.C., 
President. 


Sam Houston State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Huntsville, Tex., March 20, 1959. 

Senator RaLpH YARBOROUGH, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I appreciate the invitation to appear before your 
subcommittee on March 23-25 in behalf of Senate bill 1138. It is needless for 
me to tell you that I heartily approve your bill. However, I have a board 
meeting on March 24, which makes it impossible for me to be there at that 
time. I hope to come to Washington some time in April. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to the president of the College Veterans 
Club. You might like to write to him directly. His name is Harry Krhovjak, 
1528 Avenue K, Huntsville, Tex. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harmon LowMan, President. 
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State or Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, March 20, 1959. 
Hon. RatpH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR YARBOROUGH: According to a recent issue of the Army Times 
25 members have joined you in sponsoring a proposal to extend most GI bill 
benefits to “cold war” veterans. 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies, of which the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction is a member, is an organization com- 
prised of State agencies that have the designated authority to approve and 
supervise courses of training for veterans under the provisions of the Federal 
laws. This association has continuously endorsed the principle of extension 
of education training benefits similar to the benefits provided by Public Law 
550, 82d Congress, to all veterans who serve in active military service during 
any period in which the compulsory draft law is in effect. 

To us it has always seemed manifestly unfair to deny benefits to this group 
when those individuals who first entered service as late as January 1955, are 
granted such benefits. There was little or no difference between the actual 
war status on January 31, 1955, and subsequent months including the present 
period of considerable world unrest. 

There is sufficient evidence to indicate that education and training programs 
for World War II and Korean veterans have proved to be of far greater value 
than the total cost thereof in terms of professional and vocational skills gained 
and increased income taxes being paid to the Federal Government by the 
recipients of these benefits. There is no return whatsoever on most of our 
other aid programs. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for introducing S. 1138, and I 
urge continued efforts on your behalf to see that the proposal is enacted by 
Congress. Your efforts in this respect will certainly be appreciated not only 
by us but by the thousands of veterans who are vitally concerned in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUTHUR Ropserts, 
Director, Veterans Education and Training Division, Past President, 
National Association of State Approval Agencies. 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
Lubbock, Tezr., March 19, 1959. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 

The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I appreciate the opportunity you have given me 
in your letter of March 12 to evaluate the Cold War Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act, S. 11388. Thank you also for the invitation to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs in Washington on March 23-25. The board 
of directors of Texas Technological College will be meeting in Austin on March 
24. I shall, therefore, be in Austin. 

I have reviewed, particularly the educational sections of the bill, and find the 
provisions in keeping with good standards and showing the incorporation of 
features gained by experience from the original GI bill and the Korean veterans 
extension of that bill. Only one reservation emerges. Do its provisions run 
counter to the portion of the National Defense Education Act which authorizes 
student loans? 

I note that my statement will be filed as an appendix to the hearings in case 
I can not attend. It may be, in view of the questions outlined below which cause 
me considerable concern, you will wish not to include the comment. 

My concern rests in the area of increasing dependence of our citizens upon 
the Federal Government for financial assistance in various forms. Associated 
with this concern is the very disturbing continuous addition to the public debt. 
The value of the U.S. dollar is slipping as our debt mounts. Should there not be, 
and can there not be, at least a slowing of that trend, if not a reversal? 
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I have every sympathy with a young man who is called upon to expose him- 
self to the dangers of combat. I was, therefore, in full sympathy with the GI 
bill and the Korean extension of it. Although those who enter the Armed Forces 
during the cold war period may potentially be exposed to combat danger, I can- 
not completely relax and adopt a full belief that the country owes them the same 
consideration as the World War II GI’s and the Korean veterans unless and until 
a hot war should break out. 

Therefore, in summary, I feel that the educational features of bill S. 1138 
are very good. I am not clear at this time as to whether we should continue 
drawing upon the Federal Treasury for those whose military service does not 
include the dangers of hot war combat. 

Again, may I express my deep appreciation for the privilege of reviewing your 
well prepared proposed legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 



















































E. N. Jones, President. 





UNIVERSITY OF DALLAS, 
Dallas, Tezx., March 19, 1959. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This will acknowledge your letter of March 12 
requesting my comments on bill S. 1138, the Cold War Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act. 

Aside from its rather definitely inflationary aspects, the proposed act raises a 
basic question: Does a veteran with 90 days’ peacetime service merit all the 
special consideration written into the proposal? Obviously, the answer would 
be affirmative in the case of veterans with service-connected disabilities. How- 
ever, the answer is not quite so clear in the case of short-term peacetime veterans, 
many of whom are serving terms designed not for military proficiency but only 
to please parents. I would feel that the answer would be, “No.” 

As presently written a mere 90-day stint in the Army would give a young man 
the right to 2 semesters of college. (As the GI bill operates now, if a veteran's 
expiration date occurs 1 day over the halfway mark of the semester, he is 
entitled to the rest of the term; hence 135 training days earned by 90 days in the 
Army, where most college semesters are 16 weeks or 80 days, would put him 
right over the line for the 2 semesters. ) 

It seems to me that even those who might be willing to accept the ideological 
theses implied in the act would agree that it is imperative that the qualifying 
clauses be toughened considerably so that a giveaway program does not result. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
F.. KENNETH BrastTeED, President. 





INCARNATE WorpD CoLLece, 


San Antonio, Tex., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Thank you very much for your letter of March 12 
and the copy of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act introduced by you 
and other Senators. You are to be congratulated on this extension of the GI 
bill. I agree with you that this is one of the most meritorious measures that 
will come before Congress this season. 

Sincerely, 
SIster M. CoLUMKIILE, President. 






Texas WESTERN COLLEGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


El Paso, March 19, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I have conferred with Dean A. H. Berkman and 
others of my colleagues concerning bill S. 1188 which you have introduced. We 
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concur that this bill is meritorious and that its passage will mark a significant 
forward step. 

Having long been concerned with higher education, and incidentally having 
benefited from the GI bill following my duty in the armed services during World 
War II, I can think of no more important contribution of our National Govern- 
ment to the cause of education than its extension of benefits under the several 
veterans’ bills. I applaud you and your fellow Senators for your foresight and 
thoughtfulness in your determination to continue the program of educational! 
benefits. 

With all good wishes for your continued success and with kindest personal 
regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
J.R. SMILEY, President. 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, 
Abilene, Tex., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I appreciate your letter of March 12 inviting comments on 
Senate bill 1138, the Cold War Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, in- 
troduced by you and other Senators. 

In general I have not been sympathetic with increased spending by the Federal 
Government, believing that a balanced economy is of more value to the citizenry 
of our country than the services to be obtained by such means. Very frankly I 
have felt that way even of the National Defense Education Act in which we are 
of course interested. 

I feel much the same way about many of the benefits offered to veterans, al- 
though the services of those actually engaged in war is beyond any measure of 
pay by this country. To those who fought for us, I feel that substantially all 
the benefits of the GI bill were well deserved. 

For the extension of such benefits entirely or in large part to those who have 
not served in armed conflict I have some misgivings. I am thinking of the coun- 
try’s ability to pay, the fact that universal military service is very nearly a fact, 
and the net result of excessive spending will actually fall upon these young men 
when they undertake their obligations in civilian life. 

Having said all of this, however, through the years of my observation and 
experience with the GI bill, I must say that the educational investment of the 
United States in that GI bill has been one of the greatest investments our coun- 
try has ever made. Therefore, an extension of educational advantages and as- 
sistance together with vocational rehabilitation and home-loan guarantees, if all 
of these benefits are kept at a reasonable level as your bill seems to indicate, 
would meet with my sincere and considered endorsement. An investment in the 
education of those who have actually served their country, not particularly at 
their own choosing, is a net investment in the future of America. 

I appreciate the privilege of expressing to you this judgment at your invitation. 

Cordially yours, 
Evan ALLARD REIFF. 


PANOLA COLLEGE, 
Carthage, Tex., March 19, 1959. 
Senator RaLpH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOBOUGH : Thank you for your letter of March 12 and the 
material relative to the GI bill for post-Korean veterans. We most heartily 
favor the passage of such a bill, and after examination we endorse the pro- 
visions of S. 1138. There is no doubt but that military service often interrupts 
or delays the educational program of many young men. This program will help 
compensate for such interruption or delay. Also, research has repeatedly proved 
that money spent on education is an investment in people which repays itself in 
many ways other than dollars and cents." 

Again, thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
M.'P. BAKER, President. 


40408—59——\26 
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WEATHERFORD COLLEGE, 
Weatherford, Tex., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR RALPH: It was nice tohearfrom you. Of course, it always reminds me of 
the days when we fought the war of Southwest Texas Junior College. You, and 
David White, and I. Incidentally that little college is coming along very nicely 
from what I hear and practically all of the opposition has disappeared. 

I appreciate the opportunity of examining your bill S. 1138. I have felt all 
along that this is the best and most direct way in which the United States 
Government can render aid to education without getting too mixed up in the 
operation of the schools and colleges. We had lots of troubles in the early 
days of old Public Law 346, I believe it was, World War II GI bill. Many of 
the bugs were eliminated in the Korean bill, but I believe there are still one or 
two that could be at least reduced. I have tried to outline my thinking and that 
of a number of other people who have had much experience in administering the 
Korean bill from the public junior college angle. Since we are community 
colleges we catch a lot of these veterans and, as I pointed out in the attached 
material, most of them are perforce part-time students. Since the bill was never 
designed, nor is yours, to give a complete subsidy, the typical veteran, who is a 
married man, has to work at least part time and go to college part time, usually 
in the evenings. But they have done a splendid job for the most part and I ad- 
mire them a great deal. 

Regardless of how good a bill you may write and get passed, it will still require 
honest administration on the part of the colleges and schools involved as well 
as the Veterans’ Administration. I would particularly hope that the VA would 
do all it legitimately could to encourage colleges to report unsatisfactory work 
on part of veteran students receiving aid under the act and that it would take 
action upon such reports. No money should be wasted on any veteran who is 
obviously enrolled just to get the assistance. 

The only application of the bill that I have had much direct experience with is 
the academic and preprofessional work in colleges. I would not attempt to com- 
ment on the other sections. I appreciate your invitation to appear before your 
committee, but it will not be possible. I hope that you can come out with a good 
bill and get it passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON D. Parrott, President. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON ID. PARROTT, PRESIDENT, WEATHERFORD COLLEGE, 
WEATHERFORD, TEx., RE S. 1138 


The following statement concerns the subject of what constitutes full time, 
three-fourths time, half time, etec., in collegiate institutions of education. You 
are referred to page 23, lines 17-22 of the bill. 

The use of 14 semester hours as the standard for full-time work is subject 
to serious question. I know that it is a carry over from the current bill, and it 
has dealt us a great deal of misery in administering that bill in the case of part- 
time students. 

The trouble is that the values of courses commonly offered in college just do 
not add up to 14 except in quite exceptional cases. The common definitions of 
full-time work everywhere except in the current veterans readjustmnt act 
are either 12 semester hours or 15 semester hours. Most of the accrediting asso- 
ciations to which the bill refers as qualified to give a basis of approval by State 
agencies use either 12 or 15. None that I know of use 14. 

The use of 14 for full time naturally implies 7 as half time. The typical 
veteran student is a part-time student taking about two courses and working the 
rest of the time to support himself and his family, because he could not live on 
the subsistence if he were going full time. He needs at least half-time sub- 
sistence because he usually has to take a job that does not give full-time employ- 
ment in order to go at all to college. This means that if he is to get half-time 
subsistence he has got to find two courses that add up to 7 semester hours. 
This just cannot always be done. What they normally add up to is 6 semester 
hours. He cannot take three subjects and work as much as he must work, so 
he either does not go to college at all or he gets no assistance other than tuition 
for his 6 hours. 
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I don’t know whether I make this problem clear. It is hard to do unless you 
are working right with it as I do, here in a community college. Let me repeat 
that the typical veteran student is a married man with one or more children 
who is anxious to educate and upgrade himself in his chosen occupation or pre- 
pare for a profession. So he is perforce a part-time student. He is not free to 
shop around all over the country for a college that may have the peculiar pattern 
of courses needed to get the 7 hours. Now this may save the Government money, 
but it does it by keeping veterans out of college, but if this is the idea it would 
be simpler just not to pass any bill at all. We have had a lot of these men who 
have done excellent work here. As a result many of them were encouraged to 
make the extreme sacrifice required to commute to Denton or Fort Worth after 
graduation here and continue to graduate from a senior college there. They have 
made accountants, teachers, and many other professions. It is a good invest- 
ment for the country. So please don’t let anyone minimize the value and impor- 
tance of part-time evening work. 

I wish your committee would give serious consideration to one of the follow- 
ing proposals as an amendment to the portion of.the bill referred to above. I 
believe the whole schedule should be spelled out in the statute rather than left 
to administrative interpretation : 

(a) Use 12 semester hours as full time, break down as follows: Less than 3 
semester hours, nothing; 3 or more semester hours, but less than 6, tuition ; 6 or 
more semester hours, but less than 9, half time; 9 or more semester hours, but 
less than 12, three-fourths time; 12 or more semester hours, full time; or 

(b) Use 15 semester hours as full time, break down as follows: Less than 3 
semester hours, nothing; 3 or more semester hours, but less than 6, tuition ; 6 or 
more semester hours but less than 9, two-fifths time; 9 or more semester hours 
but less than 12, three-fifths time; 12 or more semester hours but less than 15, 
four-fifths time; 15 or more semester hours, full time. 

The subsistence set out on page 18 would be made proportional to the formula 
chosen, 

Proposal (@) would probably be slightly more expensive than the present 
formula and proposal (b) probably less expensive. Either would be quite simple 
to administer. 

Summer work follows a little different pattern from long session work. The 
most usual is that a student is considered full time if he is taking as many 
semester hours work as there are hours in the term. For example 6 semester 
hours work are considered full time for a 6 weeks summer term. Then 3 
semester hours work would be half time for such a term.” Generally, accredited 
colleges do not permit a student to take more than two subjects for each term of 
a summer session. Therefore the following formula would be in keeping with 
accepted educational practice and simple to administer: Less than one-half 
semester hour for each week of summer term or session, nothing; at least one- 
half but less than 1 semester hour for each week of summer term or session, half 
time; at least 1 semester hour for each week of summer term or session, full 
time. 

I sincerely believe that either of the formulas suggested above for the long 
session and the formula suggested for the summer session will be much fairer 
to the veteran than the current formula, which you have carried over into S. 
1138. Of course, in the Korean bill it was left up to the VA to infer what con- 
stituted half time or three-fourths time and I am suggesting that it be spelled 
out in the statute. This business of 7 hours for half time has caused more fric- 
tion between the colleges and the veterans and more irritation on part of veterans 
than any other other problem we have had. And I know from experience that it 
has kept numbers of veterans from continuing their education. 


WEstT Texas STATE COLLEGE, 


Canyon, Tezx., March 18, 1959. 
Senator RaLtpH YARBOROUGH, 


U.8. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Thank you for sending me a copy of bill S. 1138, 
and I agree with you and your colleagues that this extension of the GI bill is 
one of the meritorious measures to come before Congress this session. 
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I have gone through Section 2; Edueation and Vocational Training, particu- 
larly provisions that would affect veterans enrolled in colleges and universities, 
and find them quite acceptable. 

Thank you again for the good job you are dving for all of us. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. CORNETTE. 


SoutTH PLAINS COLLEGE, 
HOCKLEY COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT, 
Levelland, Tezx., April 10, 1959. 
Senator RaLtpu YarsorouGeu, of Texas, 
Chairman, Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Your letter under date of March 12 addressed 
to me at Blinn College, Brenham, Tex., has just reached my desk. 

I had been advised of the work you are doing on S. 1188 by Dr. Price Ashton 
of Ranger who appeared as a witness before your committee. 

At a meeting of the Texas Public Junior College Association in Austin last 
week we discussed the merits of your proposal. There was some strong feeling 
in favor of your proposal. You are to hear from these men directly and may have 
already done so. 

I am in favor of the proposal with certain limitations. I think the education 
part of the program should be done in accredited schools. I have, through ob- 
servation and study of the various types of training programs, developed a 
serious question as to whether value is being received from the vocational and on- 
the-job training programs. 

With kindest personal regards and wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. SPENCER, 
President, Texas Public Junior College Association. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Worth, Tezx., March 18, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am tremendously interested in the GI bill for 
post-Korean veterans. It seems to me that since much of our military service 
these days has to be on foreign soil and since we continue to have forced en- 
listment in military service, the least we could do would be to provide the same 
type of educational benefits for these young people as they are released from 
military service which were provided for those who participated in the Korean 
conflict. So long as we pay the benefits directly to the veterans, I am heartily 
in favor of the plan. 

Most cordially yours, 
M. E, SADLER, 
President, Texas Christian University. 


LAMAR STATE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Beaumont, Tez., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : Thank you for sending me the material relating 
to your proposal on Senate bill No. 1138. 

We found no objection to the Korean GI bill during the years in which it was 
in effect. There can be no doubt that it helped many students finance their 
education. 

I think your proposed bill is one that those who are in the Armed Forces 
would be pleased to see passed. 

It is my opinion that this is a good bill providing the economy of our country 
can stand the additional expense. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. L. McDoNaLp. 
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TARLETON STATE COLLEGE, 
Stephenville, Tex., March 17, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: In response to your letter of March 12, 1959, I 
have given careful study to Senate bill 1138. At the outset let me state that 
I have had no experience through the years with the provisions of the GI bill 
or the Korean bill except that which relates to education. Therefore, my com- 
ments to you will pertain only to these features of the proposed bill, and they 
will represent my personal thinking. 

The GI bill, as we experienced it following World War II, had a good many 
flaws and inequities. In my opinion, these were corrected in the Korean bill. 
So far as I have been able to determine, the Korean bill was about as fair a 
bill as could have been passed by Congress. Since Senate bill 1138 is patterned 
so closely after the Korean bill, I feel that it is a very good one. Personally, 
I would like to see it approved. Being a veteran myself and having had so 
much experience with veterans, I think we owe the boys in the service some 
extra consideration. Therefore, I am happy to add my personal endorsement 
of this bill insofar as it pertains to education. 

You mentioned in your letter about the hearings that will be held in Wash- 
ington March 23-25. I regret that circumstances will prevent my being in Wash- 
ington for these hearings. 

I appreciate very much your sending to me a copy of the proposed bill together 
with an explanation thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. Howett, President. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge, March 17, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR YARBOROUGH : I note from press reports that you have introduced 
and are vigorously pushing legislation to authorize education and training as 
well as other benefits for those members of the Armed Forces who first entered 
the service after January 31, 1955. I further noted that a number of your 
colleagues in the Senate have joined in sponsorship of this legislation and that 
hearings will be held before your subcommittee in the near future. 

I wish to congratulate you and your colleagues in the Senate for your support 
of this needed legislation. I would sincerely appreciate receiving a copy of the 
bill which you have introduced and I hope that your efforts toward passage of 
this legislation will be successful in this session of the Congress. 

Thank you for your interest and cooperation in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Murray I. JONES, 
Director, Veterans Education and Training. 


PRAIRIE VIEW AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Prairie View, Tex., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR Syr: This letter is to express to you my kindest appreciation for your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of Senate bill S. 1138, the Cold War 
Veteran’s Readjustment Assistance Act. 

I have carefully read the bill and wish to commend you and your associates 
for a job well done. 

Wishing you and Mrs. Yarborough the best of health, happiness, and prosperity 
while away from home, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. Evans, President. 
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CouNTY SERVICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA, 


February 12, 1959. 
Hon. GeorGcE A. SMATHERS, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: On June 16, 1958, we expressed our interest in leg- 
islation to extend education and training benefits to servicemen serving after 
January 31, 1955. 

We do not feel that peacetime veterans should be granted all benefits enjoyed 
by wartime veterans; nevertheless, in the light of results obtained under Public 
Law 550, in preparing our young people for the acceptance of responsibilities 
which are being thrust upon our Nation we are continuing our thinking toward 
the accomplishment of our national ambitions through education and training. 


Your continued support of legislation for post-Korean education and training 
is earnestly requested by this association. 
Most sincerely, 


DwientT L. SuLLIvAN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


(Pertinent news articles and editorials follow :) 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1959] 
PENTAGON Bips CONGRESS PAss DRAFT EXTENSION TO AID DEFENSE 
(By Jack Raymond) 


WASHINGTON, January 13.—The Pentagon has told Congress that the exten- 
sion of the draft is absolutely imperative to the security of the Nation at this 
time and for the foreseeable future. 

The Defense Department requested a 4-year extension of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, which is due to expire June 30. 

The request to Congress, addressed to Speaker Sam Rayburn of the House of 
Representatives and signed by Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense, came 
despite recent substantial reductions in military manpower. 

The Secretary of Defense warned that unless the draft were continued the 
Armed Forces now being trimmed to 2,500,000 might quickly drop to 2,000,000. 
He said that the draft law was necessary because it “stimulated” young men to 
volunteer for service. 

Congress is expected to approve. Representative Carl Vinson, head of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has already introduced an extension bill. 

The Georgia Democrat said today that his committee would begin hearings 
on the draft law early next month. He indicated he expected the hearings to 
be brief. 

However, there will be opposition in Congress. Representative Emanuel 
Celler, Democrat of New York, opened a drive last year to abolish the draft. 

Mr. Celler said today that he would introduce a bill to end the draft. He con- 
tended that it would save the Government $28 million a year and that enough 
men could be recruited through volunteer enlistments. 

Military leaders believe it would be impossible to maintain a standing force 
of more than 1,500,000 without the draft. However, draftees make up less than 
half the number of recruits. 

The draft age bracket is 18% to 26. But only 9,000 throughout the Na- 
tion have been drafted each month recently. Very few 22-year-olds or older 
have been drafted. 

In his letter to Mr. Vinson, Mr. McElroy noted that the proposed legisla- 
tion would extend the Doctors’ Draft Act and the dependents’ assistance law 
as well as the basic draft. 

“Without such authority it would not be possible to maintain the military 
strength levels, Active and Reserve, deemed necessary to insure our national 
security.” Mr. McElroy wrote. 

“In addition the existence of the authority has stimulated many men to velun- 
teer for military service. Many persons enlist in the service of their choice en- 
ter ROTC or other officer programs, enter Reserve programs, in preference to 
being inducted,” he said. 

The Secretary noted that “draft-inspired volunteers has been the principal 
source of medical and dental officers during the past several years.” 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1959] 


DrAFT EXTENSION OF 4 YEARS URGED—McELROoY AIDE WABNS HOUSE UNIT LAPSE 
IN LAW WOULD CAUSE ENLISTMENT Drop 


WASHINGTON, January 26.—The Defense Department told Congress today the 
draft law must be extended to prevent a dangerous drop in enlistments. 

Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secretary, gave this argument in urging that 
the draft be extended for 4 years. It now is due to die on June 30. 

After listening to Mr. Finucane, Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, said, “We have no choice and I hope there will 
be no hesitancy” in extending the draft. 

This was one of several indications that the committee would vote to prolong 
the draft. But there was no assurance it would be continued for 4 years. There 
have been suggestions that the extension be limited to 2 years. 

And before the committee acts, it appeared likely that Neil H. McElroy, Sec- 
retary of Defense, and other Armed Forces officials would have to explain further 
the military manpower cutbacks effected despite objections from Congress. 


QUERIES ON CUTS 


Mr. Vinson said that when the Defense Secretary testified he would be asked 
who ordered the Army cut to 870,000 men after Congress had provided funds for 
900,000 and had made clear it wanted the Army kept at that size. 

The committee chairman, a Georgia Democrat, suggested Congress might be 
forced to “take a mandatory position on the strength of the Army.” 

Only the Army now is using the draft, and it obtains some of its recruits 
through volunteering. 

SEES OFFICER SUPPLY AFFECTED 


But Mr. Finucane said that, without the draft, enlistment in all the services 
would fall off dangerously. 

At the same time, Mr. Finucane asked for extension of legislation for drafting 
doctors and dentists. He said “draft-inspired volunteers’ made up the chief 
source of such officers. 

There has been some criticism of present policies dealing with disqualification 


and deferral of draft-eligible men. 
In this connection, Defense Department witnesses said 9 out of 10 men con- 
sidered qualified enter military service before reaching the draft-proof age of 26. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Jan. 27, 1959] 


SERVICE CHIEFS DEFEND DRAFT 


Congress was told yesterday that Pentagon chiefs are agreed that extension 
of the draft is absolutely essential to national security. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Charles C. Finucane testified in support of an 
administration bill to continue the draft and some allied legislation for another 
4 years. 

The leadoff witness as the House Armed Services Committee began hearings 
on the measure, the Pentagon’s manpower chief predicted that the Armed Forces 
would fall 700,000 to 800,000 short of their 2,500,000-plus strength if the draft 
is allowed to lapse. 

Chairman Carl Vinson (Democrat, Georgia) gave the measure a big boost by 
reading a lengthy statement declaring “we have no choice in the matter but to 
extend the draft.’ Tracing the history of selective service, he noted that it was 
impossible to maintain a force of 1,400,000 in the armed service 10 years ago 
without inductions. 

Vinson announced that the committee will ask House permission to hold 
afternoon as well as morning sessions for the rest of the week in order to hold 
full hearings and speed the bill to the floor. 


HARDY WANTS ANSWERS 


Representative Porter Hardy (Democrat, Virginia), however, warned Penta- 
gon officials they would have to come up with good answers on “why we must 
continue the draft when the strength of the armed services is being continually 
cut and reenlistment rates are rising under recent incentive legislation.” 
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“There is no thought of reducing the Army below 870,000 men as long as we 
have the present overseas commitments,” replied Finucane. 

Others questioned whether such intentions would remain firm in future years 
when Pentagon chiefs are trying to hold defense budgets within fixed money 
limits. 

Representative F. Edward Hébert (Democrat, Louisiana) said because of the 
reductions, “I can’t explain to people the necessity for the draft.” 

Both Finucane and Vinson, however, stressed that despite the fact that only 
the Army is using the draft and induction calls are expected to total only 
115,000 this year, the spur of the draft keeps voluntary enlistments and applica- 
tions for officer training in the other services up to quotas. 


“MANDATORY” STRENGTH HINTED 


Vinson said that when Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy appears later in 
support of the bill, he will be asked why the administration cut the Army to 
S70,000 men and the Marines to 175,000 men this year despite “clear” congres- 
sional intent to maintain a 900,000-man Army and 200,000 men in the Marines. 
He suggested Congress might make such strengths “mandatory,” as it has done 
with the National Guard and Reserves. 

There have been demands not only that the draft be abandoned but that the age 
limit be dropped below the present 26, and that the law be extended only 2 years. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce yesterday called for a 2-year exten- 
sion, and urged that maximum induction age be lowered to 2114. 

The Pentagon presented studies showing that the average age of induction 
has risen from 22 to 22% since 1956 and probably will reach “about 23 years” 
by 1963, Finucane’s estimates showed that the manpower pool will continue to 
grow, but not as much as some forecasts, due to higher mental induction stand- 
ards and what amounts to the deferment of fathers. 

It was testified that few if any are “beating the draft” by waiting and not 
being called before he reaches the maximum age. By 1963, this possibility may 
become more likely but it was contended that “virtually no qualified non- 
fathers” will escape then. The estimates are based on continuation of the 
Armed Forces at current strengths. Further reductions would make such an 
“escape” more likely. 

The legislation would extend the doctors and dentists draft for 4 years, con- 
tinue suspension of permanent limits of armed forces strength and continue the 
dependents assistance act. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1959], 


House Unit Backs Drart ExtTENSION—QUICK FiLooR ACTION SLATED ON 4-YEARB 
CONTINUANCE ASKED BY EISENHOWER 


WASHINGTON, January 30.—The House Armed Services Committee gave swift 
approval today to President Eisenhower’s request for a 4-year extension of the 
draft. 

The vote was 34 to1. It was taken within 40 minutes after the close of week- 
long hearings. Representative Arthur Winstead, Democrat of Mississippi, cast 
the dissenting vote. 

Representative Carl Vinson of Georgia, the committee chairman, announced 
that he hoped to bring the bill before the House next week for expected ap- 
proval. Extension of the Selective Service Act would thus be the first major 
legislation to clear either House in the 86th Congress. 


WARNING BY M’ELROY 


Today’s vote came after Neil H. McElroy, the Secretary of Defense, had 
warned in a last-minute letter that the Nation’s military position would be “dan- 
gerously weakened” if the draft were not continued 4 years beyond its scheduled 
expiration date June 30. 

Besides continuing the conscription of youths between 18% and 26 years old, 
the bill would continue the authority to draft doctors and dentists and continue 
provisions providing aid for dependents. 

While the Army has been the only service relying on the draft for manpower, 
the Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force all testified that they could not attract 
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the volunteers they needed unless the draft law remained on the books as a 
“stimulant.” 

The committee heard from some groups and individuals pleas for a shorter ex- 
tension or for letting the draft die. 


PLEA BY AFL-CIO 


At today’s hearing the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations urged a 2-year extension, followed by a survey of 
the Nation’s military manpower needs. Its legislative representative, George D. 
Riley, argued that the draft picture might change as World War II babies reached 
draft age and as the services tightened their standards. 

Spokesmen for the National Council of Churches of Christ and several other 
religious denominations opposed today any draft extension. 


{From the U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 13, 1959] 
WE'VE BEEN ASKED: WHO WILL BE DRaFTED Now? 


Another 4 years of the draft now seems assured. Congress is set to OK it. 

That raises questions for youths and parents. Who will be drafted now? 
Who escapes? What should a youth do? 

The Armed Forces are asking Congress to extend the Selective Service Act 
to July 1, 1963. Present law expires next July 1. The House OK’d the ex- 
tension last week. Senate approval is expected. 

Will there be any changes, under the extended law? 

Not for the time being, assuming the Senate adopts the House-approved bill 
as expected. The plan is to extend the present draft system as is. 

Who is being drafted under this system ? 

A small group of youths who are physically fit, not fathers, not in college, not 
in essential jobs and nof in families where their departures would work hardship 
as defined by their local boards. Their average age is 23. It is moving up, 
slowly, toward 24. 

How many are actually drafted? 

About 4,000 to 5,000 in a typical month. The draft call in February is for 
9,000 men. But a large number, about half, will be “voluntary inductees’— 
youths who have stepped up ahead of an actual draft order and volunteered to 
serve as soon as their draft boards can take them. 

Many boards meet all needs with these volunteers, so that in their areas no- 
body is being drafted in the wartime sense of the word. There are always places, 
however, where draft boards have to order involuntary inductions to meet the 
quotas. The voluntary inductees are usually under 20. 

Are any youths assured of not being drafted? 

Yes. Those who become fathers, or expectant fathers, before a call comes 
can assume they will not be called, barring war. Present regulations require 
draft boards to put fathers at the bottom of draft lists, as long as they comply 
with regulations, which means in practice they will not be drafted unless a war 
starts. 

Can a youth who is physically fit, and not a father, avoid the draft? 

There’s no sure way, but, under present regulations, more and more youths 
will pass through the draft-age bracket without being called to serve. 

How does a youth avoid service? 

By waiting for a call that may never come. The chances of being drafted are 
getting smaller, mathematically, under present rules. Draft calls are going 
down, and the supply of draft-age youths is rising. This can change at any 
time, if the Armed Forces’ needs rise—either as a result of a decline in the 
flow of volunteers or a rise in the size of the Army. 

At the moment, the Army is still cutting back. In the year starting July 1, 
the Army estimates it will call for 90,000 men through selective service. About 
115,000 are being called this fiscal year. 

Can a youth complete college without being drafted? 

Yes. That’s readily accomplished under present rules as long as a youth is 
bona fide stndent. With calls low, draft boards tend to be liberal with defer- 
ments: In fact, until a youth nears the age where his number is likely to come 
up+-22 or 23—most schools advise him not to apply for a formal deferment, 
since that extends his legal draft liability to 35. 
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At present, the youth who completes high school at 18 can go on to a 4-year 
college course without worrying about the draft. If he gets married and be- 
comes a father—after college and before he is called for service—he automati- 
eally is “draftproof” under present rules. 

How many youths actually avoid service? 

This is the official answer, given to Congress by military authorities: 

In the past 8 years, relatively few physically fit youths reached age 26—when 
draft liability ends, as a practical matter—without service. 

Of 1.1 million youths who were 26 last June, or within a few months of their 
26th birthdays, 467,000 had volunteered ; 286,000 had been inducted: 17,000 had 
gone into Reserve or National Guard, training ;.240,000 had been found unfit; 
about 90,000 were deferred as ministers, students or hardship cases ; about 5,000 
were listed as available, but these included many fathers. 

Only 647, out of the 1.1 million, were listed as 1—A “nonfathers” who were 
approaching the draft-exempt age of 26 without a call. Some of them may 
have been drafted before they crossed the line into age 26. 

Altogether, about 7 out of 10 youths, or 70 percent, in this age group had 
served in the Armed Forces. But they were the Korean War class, who reached 
18 just as that war started. 

How many will avoid service in the future? 

Many more than in the past, assuming no war and no change in present rules. 
The official estimate indicates that, of the youths who will be 26 in 1963, about 
55 percent will have served in the Armed Forces. 

What are the alternatives, if a youth wants to avoid the uncertainties of wait- 
ing and taking his chances on the draft? 

The man can enlist in the Reserve or National Guard programs, which involve 
six months of active-duty training, instead of two years of active duty under 
the draft. After the six months of training, he is obligated for regular weekly 
training and summer camps for several years. 

Or a youth can elect an officer-training course in college or become a regular 
enlistee in the Armed Forces. About 400,000 enlist every year. 

What are the chances of being found “unfit”? 

About 3 out of every 10 youths now are rejected by the Armed Forces when 
they are examined. The ratio used to be about 2 out of 10. Higher standards 
were adopted last vear. 

Officials point out that these higher standards actually increase the chances of 
being drafted for the physically fit and mentally competent youth from the aver- 
age American home. 

Under the old standards, quite a few inductees could be from the lower end 
of the draft-age group, in terms of mental ability, physical and moral attributes. 

Are draft rules likely to change drastically, in years ahead? 

This can happen if the Armed Forces find their needs are not being met. The 
President has wide latitude, under the draft law, to change regulations. He can, 
for example, decree that every able-bodied youth will be inducted at 18%, or 19, 
or 20. or some other age. The present rule is that a draft board has to take 
the oldest eligible man under 26 available on its rolls. 

There is no sign that any change is being considered at this time. There is 
alwavs the chance that Congress itself will revise the rules, before it finishes 


writing the draft-extension legislation, but congressional leaders do not expect 
that now. 


[From the Army Times, Nov. 1, 1958} 
INCONSISTENT REASONING 


One of the most disappointing aspects of the last congressional session was 
the failure of a number of bills which would have extended GI educational 
assistance to peacetime veterans. It is already too late for many post-Korea 
ex-GI’s to benefit from such legislation but passage next year would still go a 
long way to correcting a very unfair situation. 

Peacetime GI bill legislation would have much easier sledding if it got more 
support from the Nation’s major veteran groups. Unfortunately, there seems 
little likelihood of such backing materializing. Elsewhere in this issue the 
American Legion commander gives the reasons why his organization is opposed 
to peacetime aid. The Legion contends such aid could be very costly and could 
be taken as an infringement on the educational rights of the respective States. 
This line of reasoning seems specious, at the very least. 
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The Legion has consistently taken credit for passage of the original GI bill 
of rights, the main feature of which was a program for Federal aid to ex-Gl’s 
to attend school. Why no talk of infringement on States rights here? As for 
cost, if memory serves, the Legion has often held that the educational pro- 
visions of the GI bill actually more than paid for itself. This was brought 
about, the Legion said, through the increased taxes paid by veterans who aug- 
mented their earning power by attending college. Wouldn’t the same be true 
of any future program? 

It is a sad commentary, but the Legion’s chief reason for opposing the plan 
probably is because none of its members is eligible for the aid. 


[From the Army Times, Nov. 22, 1958] 
New Hope For THE GI BILL 


Supporters of legislation which would give GI bill education benefits to peace- 
time veterans received some very encouraging news last week. Representative 
Olin E. Teague, chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, said he 
would campaign for peacetime GI rights in the coming session of Congress. 
With Mr. Teague’s active support the chances for success are brighter than at 
any time in the past. 

Until now, Mr. Teague has been content to let the Senate take the initiative 
in this matter, and—as is so often the case when it comes to veterans’ legisia- 
tion in the Senate—the. procrastination in that branch of Congress has been 
painful indeed. A number of bills calling for school aid benefits for peacetime 
ex-GI’s lay buried in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee through 
both sessions of the 85th Congress. The time wasted was precious to those 
who would have been eligible for the aid and many of them have undoubtedly 
passed the point where it would be wise for them to start school. But many 
peacetime veterans—past, present, and future—could profit from this long over- 
due legislation. 

In announcing his legislative plans for the coming year, Mr. Teague recog- 
nized the unusual circumstances surrounding today’s peacetime serviceman. 
He said: “The service that these men being drafted are now rendering is not of 
the same type rendered by the peacetime soldier prior to War II. Our young 
men are scattered all over the world and render service under the most trying 
circumstances. I think that it will be necessary that the Congress recognize 
the unique nature of their service and provide a system of veteran benefits con- 
sistent with this service.” 

We hope that the House acts early in the first session to right this inequity 
that exists in our present veterans’ benefit. program. Quick action on a peace- 
time GI bill measure will give eligible ex-GI’s a chance to get started on their 
education without frustrating and often harmful delays. House approval 
should give peacetime benefit legislation added impetus in the Senate. Last 
year a poll of the members of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
the group which handles such matters, showed that a majority of the members 
favored giving peacetime veterans some form of school aid. The Senators, 
however, could not seem to agree on a bill, but with a House-approved measure 
before them they might be able to get together on a version acceptable to all. 

The Senate has not been the only group dragging its feet on a new GI bill pro- 
gram. Of the Nation’s four major veterans’ groups only AMVETS has actively 
supported the proposal. The Veterans of Foreign Wars has paid lipservice to 
the idea and the American Legion has gone on record as opposed to the benefits. 
Mr. Teague’s forthright stand may jar the VF'W into giving the measure stronger 
support. 

As for the Legion, it is unlikely to reverse its stand, but it may decide not to 
actively oppose a benefit program which has the full backing of the Texas Con- 
gressman, who has a well-earned reputation for dealing fairly with veterans’ 
aid legislation. Mr. Teague is not in the habit of supporting veterans’ legisla- 
tion which smacks of a giveaway regardless of pressures exerted from any corner. 
His support of peacetime GI benefits indicates that he firmly believes today’s 
serviceman deserves some recognition for the duties he performs for his country. 
We hope that less informed lawmakers give careful consideration to Mr. Teague’s 
stand. 
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Those who stand to benefit most from an extension of the GI bill could give 
the drive its biggest push. Letters from veterans, men still in the service and 
others who support the program, would go a long way in convincing Congress that 
such legislation is deserving. In the past, lack of such support has tended to 
give the impression that there was little interest in reviving some parts of the 
GI bill. 

Unfortuately, those groups which are the most vocal are often the most suc- 
cessful in achieving their aims, whether deserved or not. The peacetime vet- 
eran has been all but forgotten because he has no “pressure group” to repre- 
sent him. It would be very gratifying to see this group get an equitable benefit 
program despite the lack of tactics which have been successful in pushing 
through many less deserving measures. 


[From the Army Times, Dec. 6, 1958] 
THE CASE FOR THE GI BILL 


Economy in Federal spending is a prime topic of conversation and specula- 
tion around Washington these days and before the coming session of Congress 
ends many worthy pieces of legislation will be watered down or killed because 
of misdirected efforts to trim the budget. It cannot be denied .that the growing 
national budget, along with its ever-present and ominous shadow, the ballooning 
national debt, present a serious problem to those who must plan the Nation’s 
fiscal future. However, it is equally as true that the “we just can’t afford it” 
attitude provides a handy built-in excuse for any individual or group wishing to 
oppose legislation with a price tag, regardless of the real motives behind the 
opposition. 

Though the opening of Congress is still some weeks away, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that opponents of educational aid for peacetime veterans will 
bank heavily on the economy pitch. Unfortunately, this approach can be ex- 
pected to find support among many sincere and fairminded people who are not 
well acquainted with the situation. 

The Veterans’ Administration is almost certain to cite impressive figures on 
the cost of a new GI bill program when and if such proposals reach the congres- 
sional hearing stage. But to say that the extension of school aid to peacetime 
veterans would cost the Government $500 million, or some such figure, and to 
leave it at that is to present only half the picture. In the long run the Nation 
in general would benefit—both financially and otherwise—as much from a re- 
newal of GI school aid as would the individual veterans covered by the program. 

The World War II ard Korea GI bills provided an immeasurable boost to the 
Nation’s economy. GI-bill-trained ex-GI’s paid more in income tax because of 
their increased earning power; they boosted production through skills learned in 
technical training programs; they helped streamline management and merchan- 
dising procedures as a result of college business training and the jobs such 
training enabled them to get. In one way or another almost every person in the 
Nation benefited from the educational opportunities afforded our returning 
servicemen. It is no exaggeration to say the GI bill program actually paid 
for itself many times over. 

The fact that the selective service law will have to be renewed by Congress 
this year makes it a particularly fitting time for the enactment of peacetime GI 
benefits. Military service is indeed a duty of citizenship. But there have been 
few times in our country’s recent history when the burden of this duty has been 
distributed so inequitably. The relatively small draft call dumps the main 
burden of service ona few. If this is unavoidable—and there are many military 
planners who believe it is—then we feel that the best way to reward those called 
to perform a full tour of duty is with a new GI bill program. 

Today’s draftee does not serve in a truly peacetime situation. Many are 
called on to go overseas for as much as three-quarters of their service time. They 
often must live under field conditions. In Korea, where many draftees are sent, 
it is not untisual for lower rank enlisted men to have guard duty three or more 
times a week. And, of course, the threat of a hot war is ever present, as events 
in Lebanon and Suez show only too ¢learly. The young man called away from his 
normal pursuits to serve under these conditions for 2 years deserves at least some 
of the benefits traditionally afforded the wartime ex-GI. 

It is too early to predict how much support GI bill legislation will command in 
Congress. However, it is gratifying to note that a considerable number of letters 
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urging such action have reached Capitol Hill. The ear of Congress is tradition- 
ally attuned to the wants of the people back home—the voters—and a sustained 
letter-writing campaign could go a long way toward bringing the drive for a peace- 
time GI bill to a successful conclusion. Strong grassroots support would not 
only influence Congress; it could convince the overly budget conscious adminis- 
tration that opposition to the GI bill would be both unwise and unfair. 

The 86th Congress may well be the last chance for peacetime servicemen to 
get their deserved benefits. Already many have passed the point where they 
could practically take advantage of the program. We hope that Congress decides 
this matter strictly on its merits, for if it does, there can be no doubt that a new 
GI bill will result. 


[From the Army Times, Jan. 3, 1959] 
EVERYONE WOULD BENEFIT 


Representative Olin E. Teague’s plan to introduce legislation to extend Gl 
bill housing benefits to peacetime veterans would benefit not only the veteran 
but the housing industry and the country as a whole. 

It’s one of those rare proposals that won’t cost taxpayers a single cent. De- 
spite this it is expected to meet the opposition of the Eisenhower adminstra- 
tion, which will probably use as its excuse the argument that the Government 
should get out of the loan business entirely. 

The administration will bring out this argument despite the past successes 
of the World War II and Korea GI loan programs. Since the Government first 
went into the loan guarantee business back in 1944, it has insured 5.4 million 
home, farm and business loans and has been forced to make good on only 
42,000 unpaid claims or eight-tenths of 1 percent of all loans made. These 
figures are both a tribute to our:veterans’ honesty and an indication of the scope 
and value of the program. 

Builders and lenders will attest to the importance of the GI home loan pro- 
gram by pointing to the years immediately after World War II when one out 
of every three new houses started in the country was financed through a GI 
loan. With a VA guarantee, lenders will be more willing to back peacetime 
veterans in the purchase of a new home. This, in turn, would help stimulate 
homebuilding across the country. 

The cost of running a peacetime GI bill housing program will be borne by 
the veterans themselves who will be charged 1%- or 2-percent fee above the 
loan. This is to protect the Government against defaulted claims and pay the 
program’s administrative costs. 

The fact that the selective service law will have to be renewed by Congress 
makes it even more fitting that the peacetime housing bill be adopted. Teague’s 
proposal would keep the benefit in force at least 5 years after the end of the 
draft. This is necessary, we believe, in view of the fact that the cold war will 
probably force America to station many of its forces in faraway places for a 
long time to come. 

Today’s draftee does not serve in a truly peacetime situation. Many are 
called upon to perform a good deal of their service in remote and sometimes 
hostile areas. They must often live under field conditions. And, of course, 
the threat of a ‘hot war” is always present. 

The housing program advocated by Teague is in keeping with the idea of re- 
duced benefits for peacetime ex-GI’s. It could provide a valuable stimulus to 
the Nation’s economy and at the same time help a deserving group of young who 
must take 2 years away from their normal pursuits to insure that we may 
continue peacefully in the way of life of our choice. 


[From the Army Times, Jan, 17, 1959] 


GI Britt BackKING ENCOURAGING 


It is encouraging to note the large number of peacetime school aid bills that 
were introduced in the House during the first week of the new 86th Congress. 
This indicates to us that strong grassroots pressures are rising to force legis- 
lative action on the proposal. 

The legislators introducing the measures are sincere and fairminded people 
who feel that the country owes it to the draftee to see that he has the necessary 
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readjustment benefits to make a successful transition from military duty to 
civilian pursuits. b ai 

With the draft law coming up for renewal, this year would be a particularly 
fitting time for the enactment of peacetime GI benefits. There have been few 
times in our country’s history when the burden of obligated service in the 
Armed Forces has been so unequally distributed. 

The legislators know that today’s draftee does not serve in a purely peacetime 
atmosphere. The young draftee often finds that he must spend a considerable 
amount of overseas time in such danger spots as Germany, Lebanon, and Tai- 
wan where the threat of a “hot” war is always present. 

The ear of Congress is always turned toward the voter back home. While the 
voter response so far has been most gratifying, a sustained letterwriting cam- 
paign could goa long way toward making the drive fot a peacetime GI bill 
a reality. 

Today’s peacetime veteran, the Times believes, deserves a modified GI bill 
of rights—one not so liberal as the war veterans received or so liberal as to 
encourage in-and-out enlistments just to get the schooling and benefits, but 
some aid. The Nation, as well as the individual, will benefit. 








[From the Army Times, Apr. 25, 1959] 


No Logic 1n GI BILL OPPOSITION 


If a new GI bill for post-Korea or “‘cold war’’ veterans is not enacted this year, 
the reason will be that the majority of the Nation’s citizens have achieved a 
complacent state of mental anesthesia, blocking out a realistic assessment of the 
administration’s manpower policies. 

This attitude has been carefully nurtured by a witches’ brew of half-baked 
logic, desiccated history, and budget “baloney,” peppered with some undigestible 
statistical offal. 

To get down to facts: 

The idea of a GI bill was born in 1955, not as a reward to servicemen for 
wartime hazards, but to fulfill a national objective. Special benefits were con- 
ceived for those disabled in service and for survivors of men killed, but for the 
millions who came through the war uninjured, readjustment benefits were 
justified on grounds that the Nation’s economy would suffer gravely if such men 
were not aided in making up for lost time. For years, the production of teach- 
ers, scientists, engineers, and skilled workers in all fields had been held abnor- 
mally low because of the war emergency. 

The Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, however, frankly discarded this basis 
of justification and extended GI benefits to men who volunteered for as little 
as 18 months’ service up to October 1946. Because of the great demobilization, 
the volunteers were needed and for peacetime occupation duty, and the measure 
was purely a recruiting incentive. 

The Korea conflict had little impact upon the Nation as a whole—indeed, it 
was not even a “war,’—but the Congress wisely enacted a new GI bill, this time 
in recognition of the fact that the dislocation of individuals called was real, 
even if a majority of the Nation’s manpower did not have to put on a uniform. 
It is worthwhile to note, that the draftees during this “nonwar’” served a 
2-year tour. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act, the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, and the Reserve Forces Act, the latter enacted as recently as 1955, are all 
predicated on a manpower concept now disowned by all responsible authorities. 
General Hershey, Selective Service Director, frequently laments the passing 
of the concept of universal service and suggests that everyone should be made to 
do something, even if it is civil defense or Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
work. But the fact remains that personnel strengths of the Active and Reserve 
Forces have gone far below the level envisioned when the military obligation laws 
were studied, discussed, and enacted. The laws continue to operate, in a fashion, 
in default of any better idea of what to do. 

In order to continue the draft as a necessary supply of personnel for the Army, 
the Defense Department felt compelled to offer lawmakers a carefully arranged 
brief contending that all was right with the manpower pool, that virtually no 
“qualified” men are today or will in the future, escape military service. To make 
their point, they stated that “Some half-million draft-age fathers are regarded as 
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unqualified,” though in fact, the number approaches 114 million when one in- 
cludes (as they did not) those given dependency deferments; other men with 
a variety of “temporary” deferments were ruled out of consideration, with no 
accounting of how many retain this classification after reaching age 26 and with- 
out being transferred to the “extended liability” I-A category; draft calls over 
the next 4 years were set at an estimated 90,000 per year and 6-month enlist- 
ments were estimated at 100,000 a year over the same period, both figures which 
though doubtful, could not be challenged since the administration does not neces- 
sarily commit itself by making any estimate, some 40 percent or more men in 
the manpower pool are “unqualified” by reason of mental or physical incapacity— 
without any further explanation of just what bearing this should have on policy, 
due to the flexible nature of mental and physical standards in actual administra- 
tion by local boards. 

Thus, figures are bandied to cloud the obvious point—that today’s servicemen 
deserve GI benefits because they are, individually, dislocated for 2 years. They 
lose opportunities either for uninterrupted schooling or career advancement, 
while the majority of their age group do not. 


[From the Air Force Times, May 2, 1959] 
GI EpucaTION LEGISLATION 


The military services find themselves in an awkward position in regard to 
the peacetime GI education bill now getting Senate hearings. In opposing the 
legislation,.the services incur the wrath of many young servicemen interested in 
the bill’s benefits. 

They also incur the displeasure of a large section of the American public— 
men and groups which have benefited directly or indirectly from previous GI 
bill acts. And the services, by their stand, irritate politicians and others who 
note that such benefits are now almost a tradition, that it is only equitable to 
extend to present-day servicemen what wartime military men received. 

The pressure for a new GI education bill is mounting. Yet the services are 
on solid ground when they assert that such measures attract good men from 
uniform, for careful surveys show that “going to school” is a primary reason 
why servicemen go home. 

A professional service is out of the question if inducements to leave service 
exceed those for staying in. The recent pay legislation and other career im- 
provements are among the major reasons why overall stay-in rates have been 
climbing in recent months. 

Yet retention of the critically skilled, of those in whom the services have 
invested great sums of money, remains below satisfactory levels. 

It appears that a new GI education bill would be more attractive to this very 
group of promising young men the services want to retain than any other cate 
gory of serviceman. 

The services, therefore, can hardly be blamed for opposing the legislation. 

On the other hand the Government has an obligation to the “peacetime” 
serviceman; for most persons, service in war has not been any more hazardous 
than service in peacetime. 

What course to take? Do the right thing by young servicemen interested in 
more schooling? Improve the Nation’s overall educational level, which would 
have definite benefits, and which the new bill would surely do? 

Or forget the bill in the interests of improving selective retention and further 
increasing service efficiency and effectiveness? 

The best answer perhaps is one the Pentagon has already suggested, or at 
least has agreed to go along with. 

Defense says that if the Government decides that GI education benefits are in 
the national interest, then the eligibility cutoff date for men in service should 
be extended indefinitely. Thus, a man could serve two, three, or more hitches 
secure in the knowledge that Government-sponsored schooling would be ayail- 
able when and if he wanted to take advantage of it. 

He would not need to rush from uniform at the first opportunity. It would 
give him ample time to reevaluate in-service benefits and careers. Yet at the 
same time it would probably fend off an excessive number of exits of the skilled 
people the services must have. 
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{From the Army Times, May 16, 1959] 
“Co_p WAR” Duty DESERVES BENEFITS 


Serving in the Armed Forces of the United States is an experience that count- 
less millions of Americans have shared over the past 2 decades. It is an hon- 
orable mark in the record of those individuals who served when needed—in 
the pre-World War II draft, during wartime, in the occupation of conquered 
territories and during the subsequent “‘cold war” tensions. 

It should go without saying that veterans are proud of having put aside their 
civilian careers to put on uniforms for Uncle Sam. For some, the experience 
may have had its unpleasant aspects and certainly there was tragedy for many 
who never returned or came back maimed. 

But the American people have never regarded large standing armies, con- 
scription for periods of active military duty and disruption of civilian careers 
either normal or desirable. When our elected national leaders say it is neces- 
sary to the security of the country, the acceptance of the responsibility is over- 
whelming. That is the situation today and we are confident the response will 
always be the same. It does not mean, however, that the public has changed 
its mind about what is normal and desirable. 

A different idea was expressed by Defense Department spokesmen at recent 
Senate hearings on the Yarborough bill to give GI bill benefits to post-Korea 
veterans. Previous GI benefits, it was contended, were given to help men in 
making the transition from a period of military service in time of war or 
national emergency to civilian life. To extend benefits to post-Korea men, 
Defense said, “leads to the inference that service in the Armed Forces is some- 
thing abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves rehabilitation or 
extra privileges, and, to that extent, tends to stigmatize a career in the Armed 
Forces.” 

Let’s get something straight. For a man who chooses a career in the service, 
there is nothing abnormal or undesirable about the military profession. It’s 
ridiculous to apply the same thinking to the conscripted soldier. 

When we needed it, after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the country had 
universal military training and service to a degree never before contemplated 
and never since surpassed. When there was “peace” in 1948, U.M.T. & S. went 
down to defeat. When there was a limited war in Korea, we drafted a limited 
number of men and later enacted “universal” military obligation laws differing 
little in principle from the age-old militia law. 

In short, military service is indeed abnormal and undesirable to those who 
do not choose it as a career. For it to be “normal” in the common understand- 
ing of that word, we would have to do away with the draft loopholes that 
allow fathers, teachers, and others to escape service. Until this is done, the 
burden of military duty will fall unequally upon the minority of able-bodied 
men who are drafted or volunteer for either Active or Reserve duty. And as 
long as the situation remains unchanged, with the few serving for the many, 
it will provide one sound reason for enacting “cold war” GI benefits. 

There are other reasons, of course, though the administration shows a rather 
peculiar intellectual myopia in examining them. Chief among the considera- 
tions which have been cited in favor of extending GI educational benefits is 
the proven record of past accomplishments in this field. Spokesmen for the 
Veterans’ Administration have been able in the past to discern the great ad- 
vantages of the War II and Korea GI bills in raising the educational level of 
the country and in training much-needed teachers and engineers. But, while 
they do not deny that a new bill would be equally beneficial, they say we’re 
enjoying peace now and there’s no excuse for extending wartime benefits. 

That’s a twist for you. Compensation programs are designed to help those 
injured in war service. All others who serve in war simply do their duty when 
the call is most clear, so why GI benefits? Isn’t patriotic service under such 
conditions normal and desirable? 

The answer appears to be that service in wartime is normal, desirable, 
patriotic, and deserving of special rewards, even if an individual never heard 
an enemy gun. Conscripted service in peacetime is, on the contrary, stigma- 
tized as unworthy of benefits, even though necessary to national survival. 
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{From the Navy Times, May 20, 1959] 


GI EpucaTION LEGISLATION 


The military services find themselves in an awkward position in regard to the 
peacetime GI education bill now getting Senate hearings. In opposing the leg- 
islation, the services incur the wrath of many young servicemen interested in 
the bill’s benefits. 

They also incur the displeasure of a large section of the American public 
which has benefited directly or indirectly from previous GI bill acts. 

Yet the services are on solid ground when they assert that such measures at- 
tract good men from uniform. 

A professional service is out of the question if inducements to leave service 
exceed those for staying in. The recent pay legislation and other career im- 
provements are among the major reasons why overall stay-in rates have been 
climbing in recent months. 

Yet retention of the critically skilled—those in whom the services have invested 
great sums of money—remains below satisfactory levels. 

A new GI education bill would be more attractive to this very group of promis- 
ing young men the services want to retain than to any other category of service- 
man. 

What course to take? Aid young servicemen interested in more schooling? 
Improve the Nation’s overall educational level? 

Or forget the bill in the interests of improving selective retention and further 
increasing service efficiency and effectiveness? 

Or. try to make the bill serve both purposes? 

Defense says that if Congress decides that GI education benefits are in the 
national interest, then the eligibility cutoff date for men in service should be 
extended indefinitely. 

Another good idea is that of the Fleet Reserve Association. FRA suggests that 
a full 4-year college-aid program not be earned until after 3 or 4 years’ active 
duty. 

Both of these proposals—the indefinite deadline and the extra time required— 
have a number of arguments in their favor. 

The indefinite deadline takes some of the “encourage ’em out” aspect from the 
Gi bill. A man could serve two, three, or more cruises, secure in the knowledge 
that Government-aided schooling would still be available if he wanted to take 
advantage of it. 

The proposal to require more time would also give a man more time to appre- 
ciate what the services offer as a career, from the standpoint of a working tech- 
nician rather than of a trainee. The FRA proposal is not unfair to the short- 
termer. It says in effect that peacetime service is worth something in the way 
of schooling aid, but not as much as World War II or Korean conflict service 
It asks for a little return in work in a military job in exchange for maximum 

tschooling benefits. 


(Pertinent excerpts from the Congressional Record follow :) 


[From the Congressional Record, Feb. 4, 1959] 
A Look AT THE DRAFT 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Edith Green of Oregon, in the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, January 15, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post of today’s date, 
there appears an editorial concerning what I feel to be the most momentous legis- 
lation presently before the Congress. This editorial urges careful consideration 
of the proposal set forth by our distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. WoLFr], as an alternative to a simple 4-year extension of the draft. The 
Post’s editorial position is especially appealing Mr. Speaker, because it does not 
attempt to prejudge the merit or lack of merit of the draft system on the basis 
of the inadequate evidence presently available. Rather than an unqualified 
4-year extension, or an unqualified termination of the draft, this editorial sup- 
ports Mr. WoLr’s proposal for a limited extension, coupled with a searching exam- 
ination of the Nation’s military manpower needs. I believe this position is well 
calculated to avoid both the alleged perils of an abrupt cessation of dratf author- 
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ity, and a repetition of our previous uncritical acceptance of the draft as a per- 
manent part of our Nation’s peacetime defense policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the editorial as 
follows: 


“A LooK AT THE DRAFT 


“Before Congress automatically adopts a long-term extension of the military 
conscription law, it ought to take a careful and critical look at the way in which 
the draft has been operating. When draft calls take only a small fraction of the 
total number of eligible young men and the great majority avoid military service, 
a very serious question of fairness arises. John Graham notes in a study for the 
Fund for the Republic that ‘because of either disability or fatherhood, more than 
60 percent of all non-prior servicemen’ were being deferred in early 1957 and 
‘there is no reason to believe the picture has changed since then, or will change 
in the future.’ 

“Actually, the Army is the only one of the military services using the draft. It 
calls approximately 8,000 a month, of whom fewer than 7,000 are inducted for the 
2-year period. Some 90,000 young men each year take advantage of the plan for 
6 months of active training and 5% years of Reserve or National Guard service; 
and of course there are many thousands of others who volunteer for service in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. All in all, however, the burdens and ob- 
ligations are distributed very unequally among the 1.2 million young men who 
come of military age each year. Some have their education, career or family 
plans disrupted while many others make no national sacrifice at all. 

“The House Armed Services Committee has reported a simple 4-year extension 
of the draft beyond June 30. There is something to be said for using such means 
to avoid harangue over new plans for additional deferments and special-interest 
concessions. But there is a great deal more to be said, in our opinion, for the 
approach of Representative Wolf of Iowa. Mr. Wolf’s bill would provide for a 
2-year draft extension, but a concurrent resolution would require an intensive 
study by a joint congressional committee of military manpower procedures and 
alternative methods of meeting the needs. 

“This newspaper has long supported both the draft and the concept of national 
service. It does not share the views of those who feel that the country’s youth 
is being stereotyped or ‘prussianized’; indeed, it believes that most young men 
benefit in one way or another from their military service. But it recognizes also 
that there is now no chance of fulfillment of the universal military training plan 
which Congress approved 8 years ago. With the changing character of war, 
UMT probabbly has been outmoded; moreover, it would be extremely costly. 

“Now, the Army makes some compelling arguments, in which it is sup- 
ported by the other services, that a draft law is necessary on the books whether 
or not it is fully utilized. A reeent study shows that the Air Force and Navy 
benefit notably in the caliber of their volunteer enlistees because of the draft; 
and the Army obtains higher quality men than might otherwise be the case. 

“Furthermore, the contention that there will be no more Koreas is highly du- 
bious. It is impossible to predict the exact needs of limited war. If the Reserves 
and National Guard are worth anything, their requirements cannot be over- 
looked. The assertion that higher rates of pay for the lower ranks would attract 
an all-volunteer force rather begs the question of national obligation. Does the 
United States really want to abandon the concept that each young man owes 
some service to his countrymen? What would be the effect of higher pay scales 
in the countries where American forces are stationed abroad? And what would 
be the result in NATO, which is having trouble maintaining its strength, of an 
American decision to end the draft? 

“Plainly such questions demand thoughtful consideration, and we think there 
is strong reason for Congress to extend the draft temporarily. But the country 
also needs to determine whether the draft is the best way of meeting the prob- 
lem—and whether, alternatively, if there is valne in the concept of national 
service, it ought to be expanded beyond military conscription to include an over- 
sea technical service corps, a scientific corps, a civil defense corps, a eonserva- 
tion corps, and the like. It is a delusion to think that there is an easy or even 
a wholly satisfactory answer. Surely, however, while Congress is attending to 
the immediate need, it ought to provide for conscientious, unemotional examina- 
tion of the possibility of some less wasteful and more equitable method than mere 
indefinite reliance upon the draft.” 
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[From the Congressional Record] 
DILEMMA OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT: Drart DopGeR oR PATRIOT? 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Edith Green of Oregon in the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, January 15, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, among the many reasons advanced in 
opposition to the proposed extension of the present draft act is the increasing 
arbitrary impact of the draft upon the young men liable to service. The hon- 
ored concept of a universal obligation, which served the Nation well during 
World War I and World War II, has been replaced, in fact if not in terms, 
by a system under which the incidence of the draft falls only on a small group. 
Some of the problems arising from this are well described in an article by 
John C. Esty, Jr., which appeared in the Nation for January 10, 1959. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the article in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 


“DILEMMA OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT: DRarr DODGER OR PATRIOT? 


“(By John C. Esty, Jr.’) 


“For the next few months, college seniors will be focusing their thoughts on 
how to find a proper place in a society which needs their talents desperately. 
The most frustrating barrier to this important process is the military manpower 
situation. Although the draft procedures are complex, it is not complexity 
that creates the problem for the students. The simple fact is that seniors are 
required to cope with Defense Department policies that are unimaginative, 
extemporary, unrealistic, and inadequate, even for military purposes. A few 
examples, drawn from my experience as military-service adviser at Amherst, 
will illustrate the point: 

“T recognize him as one of our more alert seniors as he walks in and sits down 
in the chair by my desk. He had made a good record in college and holds great 
promise for a meaningful life. He comes right to the point: ‘I want to go to 
law school, but I think I should work for a year or two to get some perspective 
on law as a career. What are my chances of getting drafted during that time?’ 

“This same question, the same slight frown, I have heard and seen hundreds 
of times. The reply is also the same. ‘You'll probably get called within about 
a year after graduation. Wouldn't this be a good way to get some perspective 
and at the same time serve your military obligation?’ 

“*Perhaps, but I’d hoped to work in a law office and anyway I want to get 
married in June. I don’t want to drag my wife all over the country, especially 
when the housing is supposedly so bad around Army camps. What do you think 
I should do? Go to law school right away and hope for deferment?’ 

“Shall I tell him he shouldn’t get married? That married life for a buck pri- 
vate isn’t so bad? That he should go right to law school to dodge the draft, 
even though he’s not sure it’s the right field for him? This would work, of 
course, but maybe it would be as much of a time waste as the Army. I’d better 
just pull out the stock answer: ‘Why don’t you wait and see what Congress 
does, or perhaps there will be another Executive order changing the ground 
rules again. Better not make plans now.’ 

“The next boy is also a senior—and married already. He has a good job in 
the executive-training program of a large industrial firm. Now he finds his 
farsightedness and assiduity rewarded by the prospect of military service, which 
will upset his plans completely. He wants to know if it’s true that fathers are 
Virtually draft free. When I confirm this, he shrugs his shoulders: ‘Well, we 
don’t have any money and we thought we should wait on a family. But if 
fathers get out of military service, then I’ll become a father.” 

“Once during course registration—a time when our students typically make 
some attempt at relating their curricular choices to a future goal—a boy 

ame to me with a neat scheme. Out of a generally versatile academic back- 
ground, he was emerging with a clear talent in classical studies, perhaps headed 
for teaching or writing. This was the type of person a society must enlist 
to look backward and soak up the past, to carry along accumulations of 
wisdom, cultural tradition, and ethics; the kind who may not help to build 


2 1John C. Esty, Jr., is associate dean at Amherst College and a captain in the Air Force 
eserve. 
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missiles, but might help decide whether it’s right to use them. He wanted to 
see the list of critical occupations for which draft exemption and reduction of 
Reserve requirements are offered. He didn’t find classical studies. He did 
find physics—and that’s what he’s majoring in. 

“Shall we call it lack of patriotism? Are these spineless or cynical young 
men of the ‘silent,’ ‘cautious’ generation, who don’t care about their country? 
I think not. Listen to the Amherst Student editorializing on the campus visit 
of Marine officers recruiting for the platoon leaders course: 

“*We read daily how the intermediate range ballistic missile is now obsolete, 
how manpower is being slashed, and draft calls are dwindling. Why then 
sacrifice 3 years and two summers to the USMC when, with a little effort 
and information, it is possible to fulfill a military obligation in less than a year, 
with a Reserve commitment which can be waived for men that are entering 
critical skills occupations in fields of chemistry, physics, geology, and foreign 
langnages? It is possible to enroll in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 6 months’ 
program in a rural area where there is no filled quota of reservists, go on 
active duty after graduation, and go to work with no Reserve commitment 
except in case of war, when all reservists are called by act of Congress. The 
military obligation can be fulfilled more easily than by a 3-year hitch with the 
Marine Corps. A contribution to the security of our country can better be 
made in a research lab than by participation in obsolete field maneuvers at 
some obscure military outpost.’ 

“What particular lecture on American democracy and patriotism do you give 
to the boy who, having been dressed down for asking directly how to avoid 
the draft, wonders, ‘I see so many getting out of it, why should I be the one 
to go?’ You point out that there have always been inequities in manpower 
conscription; that the burden of Korea fell at first on the reservists of World 
War II, and that this is why Congress changed from ‘selective service’ (service 
by just those selected) to ‘universal service’ (where everyone serves, at least 
in theory); that war has always consumed those most valuable to society in 
any sense. But he smiles and asks, ‘Is the senior who goes to graduate school 
just to get out of military service universal? Is the father universal? Is it 
universal to be the one sucker in four who gets hooked?’ 

“And it’s not just getting hooked that hurts; it’s also staying hooked. Con- 
sider the story of the boy who applied for admission to us 5 years after gradu- 
ation from high school. He had wanted to go to a challenging, eastern men’s 
college, but had no money at all. So he went to work as a patternmaker, which 
earried an ‘essential skills’ draft deferment. For 5 years he put money aside 
for his education, spending some of it along the way on night school courses, 
mainly to prepare himself even better for college. When he came to be inter- 
viewed, we found he was a boy of high ability and one highly motivated to 
work hard. We accepted him on the spot and offered him a partial scholarship 
to augment his own savings. It was the kind of case that makes an admission 
officer, in the midst of his harassment, feel the whole business is worthwhile. 

“The boy went home elated, quit his job, and enrolled in some summer school 
courses we thought would help him in preparation for entrance in September. 
A week later he was on the phone—with his induction notice in hand. He was 
not eligible for student deferment, since he was actually not in college, so I 
counseled him to try the 6-month program. We would let him enter in February 
and there was a local Reserve unit where he could continue his 54-year Re- 
serve obligation. He followed this advice and came to us at mid-year. His 
academic record has borne out our expectation; he has attended his Reserve 
meetings faithfully. Hear his dilemma: 

“ ‘We have training meetings two evenings a week, since the unit is geared to 
the academic year, and we are then free during school vacations. The trouble 
is that I have to study hard—you know I’m on scholarship—and two evenings 
shot each week is a lot. I would apply for a waiver of the 48 meetings required 
per year in return for an extra 2 weeks of summer camp (2 weeks is required 
anyway), but then I don’t get my summer job. A lot of men don’t show up 
half the time and nothing seems to happen; I just don’t dare. Do you know 
what we do at these meetings? Wesit. We listen to a halting personal account 
of supply operations in the Panama Canal Zone, a lecture on military adminis- 
tration, or a talk on Pentagon organization. Sometimes we stand up and do a 
few “column lefts” and “dress rights.” I don’t know what all this has to do 
with missiles, strategic warfare or even landings in Lebanon. And I’ve got 4 
more years of it.’ 
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“These are the kinds of stories and problems a collegiate military-service ad- 
viser hears day after day. The advice we must give adds up to something like 
this: don’t plan—wait; become a father sooner than you had planned; go to 
graduate school even though you’re not ready; pick your college major after 
consulting the draft-exempt list. Any dean or counselor who gives that kind of 
counsel would ordinarily be fired for incompetency, yet this is what the present 
military manpower policies are forcing us to do. We had always tried to pro- 
ceed from one cardinal principle of advice: Do your planning now, as though 
there were no threat of military service; then see how the service best fits into 
your plans, and act accordingly. 

“This idea seemed to be useful during Korea and up to about 2 years ago. 
Then the effects of three major changes in atmosphere went to work on the 
side of confusion. 

“First, our students read regularly about the great shifts to technological- 
defense weapons, which are manned by engineers instead of by armies. The 
‘brush fire’ argument for many divisions of standing infantry was undermined 
by the small number of men involved in Lebanon. They can’t help but wonder 
why so many men, especially unskilled draftees, are needed. (Nor can I; my 
bias must be showing by now.) 

“Second, unlike 6 years ago, education seemed to have gained respectability 
so that, as the student editorial quoted earlier suggests, it should be as patriotic 
to develop one’s mind and intellectual talents as to serve as clerk-typist in com- 
pany headquarters. If Congress is willing to appropriate enough money for a 
National Defense Education Act (inadequate though it is, especially in strength- 
ening public schoo] teaching), doesn’t it make sense to let intelligent people serve 
with their brains instead of their feet—and at no cost to taxpayers? 

“Finally, the most demoralizing shift in climate has been the manifest break- 
down of the Selective Service System in maintaining any semblance of univer- 

ality ; that is, a sense of fairness as to who is drafted and who isn’t. It is this 
aspect of military service which has led the Fund for the Republic, in a paper by 
John Graham entitled ‘The Universal Military Obligation,’ to question serivusly 
the constitutionality of current manpower practices. Excerpted in numerous 
college newspapers, this paper clearly articulates the inequities which students 
feel as they try to plan their futures. The only course open to one charged with 
providing advice on military service is to point to the few fixed rules which 
may indicate some guide to planning. One simply answers four main questions 
in the minds of college students: What are the current obligations? What is 
the present status of the draft? What are the alternatives? What are the 
chances that all this will change? 

“The first obligation is that every male must register with the Selective 
Service System on his 18th birthday. Most colleges have some official desig- 
nated as a local draft registrar for the convenience of students. Sometime after 
registration, the registrant is required to fill out a questionnaire on the basis 
of which he is usually classified 1A by his local board. This classification means 
he is available for service until such time as he receives a deferment for aca- 
demic, physical, or other reasons. It is customary for students to hold the 1A 
classification throughout their college careers unless granted a student defer- 
ment by their local board (some boards grant deferments automatically). At 
the present time, students are rarely drafted much below the age of 23. A 
registrant is additionally obliged to inform his board of any address change (in- 
cluding college attended), any change of status, any plans to leave the country, 
and to carry his draft card at all times. 

“The law from which these obligations arise is the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951, extended in 1955 by Congress until June 1959. It 
requires all physically qualified males between the ages of 18% and 26 to serve 
2 years of active duty and 4 years of Reserve duty—or some administrative 
equivalent such as 6 months’ active duty and 5% years’ active Reserve duty. 
Those who have received a deferment have their liability age extended from 26 
to 35. 

“Currently any male who is physically qualified—apparently about 40 percent 
of any age group fails to qualify—and who is not eligible for deferment (as a 

student, as a father, as a person with dependents, as a ministerial or medical 
candidate) may expect to be drafted between the ages of 22 and 23. Doctors 
and dentists may be deferred because of their professional training, but they 
then become eligible for a special draft—or the alternative of accepting a com- 
mission for 2 years of active duty—until age 45. In most cases, it is possible for 
a student to complete 4 years of college untouched by the draft, but graduate 
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school almost certainly requires deferment. The student deferment is still based 
on a student’s score on the college qualification test and on his academic rank. 

“Even though receipt of a deferment technically makes a student eligible for 
the draft until he is 35, the Armed Forces are not interested in inductees over 
the age of 26. By Executive order, local boards are required to exhaust all of 
the men in each category in the following sequence: 

“1. Delinquents (i.e., ‘legal’ draft-dodgers) . 

“2. Volunteers (in the order in which they volunteered ). 

“3. Nonvolunteers, nonfathers between 18% and 26 (oldest first). 

“4. Nonvolunteer fathers between 18% and 26 (oldest first). 

“5. Men over 26. 

“Many draft boards are filling their quotas entirely from category 2, and the 
typical board is operating in category 3 at the 23-year-old level. The fact that 
these categories have been established to begin with, the fact that the age of 
probable drafting in category 3 is rising, the fact that the number of men in 
categories 4 and 5 is increasing dramatically, the fact that draft quotas are 
dwindling—all point to a huge and growing manpower pool with which the 
system cannot cope. The result is that more and more legally eligible men are 
escaping the draft and the bankruptcy of the ‘universal’ concept becomes clear. 

“Being drafted—or volunteering, to precipitate the issue—currently involves 2 
years of active service in the Army, which for a college graduate holds fair 
hope of useful activity (in spite of the ‘round hole—square peg’ stories). This 
is followed by a 2-year stint in the Ready Reserve, where active participation is 
supposedly enforced by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and a final 2 years in 
the Standby Reserve, which carries no special obligations except in case of gen- 
eral mobilization. 

“The first alternative to the draft which seems to occur to most college stu- 
dents is complete escape. The attraction of this avenue is directly propor- 
tional to the odds involved, which means it’s looking better and better all the 
time. Aside from this unfortunate consequence of current policy, the most 
popular alternative seems to be the 6-month program. The main advantage is 
clearly the shortened active-duty time; the disadvantages are the long Active- 
Reserve period of 5144 years and the fairly useless nature of the total 6 years’ 
activity. It is likely that before long this program will reach its saturation 
point; already seniors find that their local Reserve units have reached the 
alletted strength and can accept no more applications. 

“The second most attractive alternative, especially for those who want to be 
officers and are willing to give up an extra year or so for the privilege, would 
be one of the officer-candidate schools of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. After graduation, the candidate completes 16 weeks of training, 3 
years of active duty, and some combinations of Ready and Standby Reserve 
time for a total of 6 years. A similar program, the Marine platoon leaders 
course, substitutes two 6-week summer encampments during college for the post- 
college 16 weeks’ training course, and commissions are awarded at graduation 
from college. Those seniors who might be interested in becoming aviation 
eadets are scared off by a 5-year active-duty commitment. 

“For some reason, there is great reluctance on the part of the Armed Forces 
to appoint officers directly on the basis of education, background, or civilian 
skills. When I went through officer-training school, the students came from 
three sources: Direct appointment (my own category), ROTC, and appointment 
from the enlisted ranks. At the end of the course. the overall evaluation of each 
man—including military bearing, drill, leadership—was averaged for each 
source. The direct appointees, with no prior military experience, ranked sig- 
nificantly higher than the ROTC people and enlisted appointees, who followed in 
that order. 

“Various special programs for enlisted men create some interest for the college 
senior. Opportunities for specialized training—as at the Army Language 
School—are occasionally considered worthwhile enough to warrant spending an 
extra year of active duty. There is also the possibility of securing an officer- 
candidate school appointment directly from the ranks, although this is a real 
gamble. From time to time one hears of a special quick opening program of 
particular advantage for the college graduate, but these are announced softly 
and usually last only a short while, so capitalizing on them is a matter of luck. 

“The alternatives mentioned above are considered mainly by students whose 
college does not have a Reserve officers training course (ROTC). Where such 
a program is available, the military obligations of those students not anxious to 
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‘take a chance on the draft’ are comfortably attended to. But here again the 
dean, or military counselor, is placed in the position of advising boys to give 
up a fourth or a fifth of their college work just for the short-range assurance 
of knowing how and when they will discharge their military obligations. Typi- 
cally, an ROTC student sacrifices the impractical or nonvocational courses, such 
as music appreciation and literature, which might have opened the way for years 
of leisure time richly and meaningfully spent; or political science, which might 
have engendered a greater sensitivity to the demands placed on an enlightened 
citizenry. , 

“What are the chances that all this will change? The current draft law expires 
in June 1959, and Congress will have to act on new legislation this spring. It 
is apparent that the present situation will no longer be tenable after a few 
more months. Every executive action in the past 4 years has been directed at 
relieving the pressure of the manpower pool on the draft apparatus by creating 
more attractive alternatives. (Two years ago the Defense Department pub- 
lished a booklet, ‘It’s Your Choice,’ listing more than 40 kinds of opportunities 
for military service.) Yet the monster grows each day. With the failure of 
these relief valves, the drafting age within category 3 will probably continue 
to rise until perhaps no one will be drafted except those who volunteer for 
service to avoid being drafted. The only way out of this paradox, under present 
law, would be to defer and exempt greater numbers, which would serve only to 
increase the present uncertainty and inequity. A particularly unfortunate aspect 
of the situation is the apparent unwillingness or inability of manpower officials 
to face these manifest breakdowns in the justification and operation of universal 
military service. Having talked with a number of these officials, directly and 
indirectly, I would guess that the Defense Department will simply recommend 
continuation of the present draft law. 

“IT am aware that our military manpower policy has been criticized on the 
bases of unconstitutionality, inadequacy, waste, and expense. It should be. 
But about these grounds I am not especially informed, and can only grumble. 
I do know, however, of the draft law’s effect on college students, and if they 
are considered to be an important segment of the society, then someone had 
better pay attention to their perspective. From that perspective, the status quo 
is absolutely unviable, the corruption of universal service is corrupting their 
sense of duty, uncertainty is making cynics of them, and their talents and 
training are deliberately turned from the service of their country. 

“It is not yet stylish to be unpatriotic, but the college student can’t hold out 
forever.” 


{From the Congressional Record, Mar. 23, 1959] 
DRAFTEE VERSUS VOLUNTEER 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Wayne Morse of Oregon in the Senate of the 
United States, Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article entitled “Draftee Versus Volunteer; Lack of 
a Full Congressional Debate on Military Manpower Is Deplored.” The article 
was written by Hanson W. Baldwin, and was published in the March 12 issue 
of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article was order to be published in the Record, 
as follows: 


“DRAFTEE VERSUS VOLUNTEER—LACK OF A FULL CONGRESSIONAL DERATE ON 
MILITARY MANPOWER Is DEPLORED 


“(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


“WASHINGTON, March 11.—The draft got terse and perfunctory approval in 
the Senate today. 

“The bill for extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
for 4 years from its present expiration June 30 had already passed the House— 
in slightly different form—with even less debate than it inspired in the Senate. 
Thus, after a routine House-Senate conference and foregone approval of the 
ae oa Nation will be committed to compulsory military service at least 
until 1963. 
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“In both Houses there had been a sense of apathy, a feeling of inevitability 
that forecast the aflirmative votes long before they were taken. 


“But the debate, or rather the lack of it, is, in view of the history of the 
principle of compulsion for military service, one of the more unusual political- 
psychological phenomena of our times. 

“Not so many years ago the mere idea of conscription—except during shoot- 
ing war—would have been howled down by Congress and our legislators would 
have been flooded with letters of protest. Today, the public seems as apathetic 
to the issue as Congress. 


“FAR FROM UNIVERSAL 


“This is all the more curious, in the opinion of observers here, since the draft 
has been far from universal and since it has produced major uncertainties in the 
lives of our young men, and many inequities. 

“The size of the armed services has been reduced by a million men since the 
Korean war and today the Army is the only service that uses inductees directly, 
although ‘the hot breath of the draft down their necks’ undoubtedly increases 
the voluntary enlistments in the other services. 

“Both Congress and the services have spared neither effort nor expense to re- 
duce the personnel turnover in the services, much of it due to the draft, and 
have offered increased pay and other benefits to induce men to become profes- 
sionals and to increase the incentives for service careers. 

“Thus, two systems—conscription and professionalism, compulsory service and 
voluntary service—have been operating side by side with all the personnel diffi- 
culties this entails. 

“The far higher elan and efficiency of the voluntary units, such as the Navy’s 
submarine crews, the pilots and paratroopers, supports the contention of many 
experts that Armed Forces composed completely of volunteers would be of 
higher quality, better morale and more effective than unwilling time-servers, or 
a mix of both. 

“Others deny this, but nearly all admit, that regardless of the combat effi- 
ciency of the services themselves, the application in practice of the draft law 
has been far less than universal and that the Nation’s young men are faced 
with so much uncertainty and so many options as to ways to serve that they 
are justifiably confused, and many are resentful. 

“Thus, a Senate attempt, defernted by a large vote today, to appoint a special 
civilian commission to study alternatives to the draft had some merit. 

“But the overwhelming congressional approval of the draft extension and 
the defeat of proposals to postpone the extension or to modify it were based, not 
so much on objective analysis of the draft itself, as upon other factors. 

“The Berlin crisis looms large in legislators’ thoughts and all of them were 
impressed, quite logically, with consideration of the adverse psychological effect 
that failure to extend the draft might have. 

“Then, too, Congress has sharply criticized the administration for cutting 
back the strengths of the Marines and the Army, and many of its members, 
strongly advocating an increase in strength, are threatening to impose legisla- 
tive personnel ‘floors’ of 900,000 or 930,000 men for the Army and 200,000 for 
the Marine Corps. 

“Thus failure to extend the draft by the very men who were advocating in- 
creases in our armed strength would be politically inconsistent. 


“NEED CALLED APPARENT 


“A third and persuading factor was the flat assertion of the administration, 

the Defense Department, and both the majority and minority leaders of Congress 

that the draft was essential to maintain our armed strength, that the services 

— not be maintained even at their present strength of 2,500,000 without the 
raft. 

“These factors, plus a public resignation and congressional lack of interest in 
the issue, explain the cursory course of the draft law through this session of 
Congress. 

“Nevertheless, the terse and inadequate hearings and debate were unfortu- 
nate. For the present, personnel procurement policies of the armed services are 
a hodgepodge, and a new look is undoubtedly needed.” 
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[From the Congressional Record, Feb. 2, 1959] 


Tue MinLiraRy Drart ISSUE 


Extension of remarks of Hon. George S. McGovern, of South Dakota, in the 
House of Representatives, Monday February 2, 1959 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1959, the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act will expire unless the Congress act to extend its life. In 
view of the growing number of both military and civilian critics who feel that 
our present method for recruiting members of the Armed Forces is filled with 
flaws and inadequacies, I call to the attention of my colleagues an excellent 
article by Mr. Fletcher Knebel appearing in Look Magazine, May 27, 1958, 
entitled “The Fight To Kill the Draft.” It raises questions fundamental to the 
security of our country, the morale and effectiveness of our military forces, and 
our quality of leadership. 

Under unanimous consent I include the article in the Record, as follows: 


“THE Ficut To KILL THE DRaArt 
“(By Fletcher Knebel) 


“*We must abolish the draft—bury it in the military museums alongside the 
muzzle-loading rifle and the cavalry saber. We must create a new military 
manpower system; one that will give the services the kind of men they, and the 
Nation, desperately need.’ 

“This is the battle cry of a small but growing group of manpower experts who 
are directing a withering fire at the Selective Service System. They see the 
draft as a poison that infects our Armed Forces and gives us delusions about our 
inilitary strength. They point out that modern war is a business for razor-sharp, 
highly skilled specialists ever ready to handle the newest weapons. They argue 
that compulsory service isn’t doing the job—that it’s a museum piece. It worked 
fine in its days, but it fails miserably to meet the standards set by the cata- 
clysmiec threat of the nuclear-space age. 

“Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the General Electric Co., and chairman of 
a committee that spent 18 months devising ways to make a military career 
attractive, says, ‘The explosive speed of advances in modern war technology 
makes it almost impossible to train a specialist in 2 years.’ (That is how long 
draftees serve.) 

“*T talked to hundreds of enlisted men,’ adds Cordiner. ‘I found antagonism 
and bitterness over the draft. They were checking off the days until they got 
out. We must devote 25 percent of our military effort to training men who don’t 
stay. The trainers are discouraged. They resemble the poor teacher whose every 
class flunks.’ 

“Air Force Maj. Gen. Harold R. Maddux, a West Pointer who directs the De- 
fense Department’s Division of Manpower Requirements, says, “The next war 
might come with only a few minutes’ warning. It is impossible to provide the 
required state of instant readiness with men who don’t want to be there. We 
need a professional service, manned by men who are proud of their uniform and 
trained for the job.’ 

“*We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade a military career 
on the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change with huge numbers of 
men compelled to serve against their will.’ 

“Dr. Eli Ginzberg, director of staff studies for the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, sees the conscription system coming under more and more scrutiny and 
criticism from experts and the public. ‘More and more people are questioning 
the status of the draft, he declares ‘A compulsory system that is supposed to 
be universal—and isn’t—creates political hazards. The trouble with the system 
is that there is a tendency for the defense management to seek the remedy for 
its errors by the simple method of calling up more manpower.’ 

“Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, Democratic whip of the Senate, looks 
at the men the draft serves up and finds serious weaknesses. One third of the 
179,000 draftees in 1957, he reports were rated ‘dull’ or below normal in intelli- 
gence. Like other responsible men who are beginning to doubt the draft, Mans- 
field wouldn’t wipe out the conscription law without a substitute that would 
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keep 2,500,000, about our present strength. But once this substitute is found— 
and Mansfield backs the Cordiner report, which would upgrade service salaries 
to attract better men—he says, ‘The draft should be abolished.’ 

“It was 18 years ago, with the shadow of World War II reaching toward 
America, that the first $21-a-month draftees were called up. On July 1, 1959, 
the present draft law runs out, and the Eisenhower administration will ask 
Congress for an extension, probably for 4 years. Here are some charges against 
the draft that already are being leveled, and that will resound when the Con- 
gressmen must decide: 


~~ 


a a a ee 


“INEQUITY 


“‘The Universal Military Training and Service Act’—the draft law’s official 
name—is one of the least universal of our laws. This year, some 1,170,000 boys 
turn 18 and must register. But draft calls have been running under 200,000 a 
year. 

“Outright exemptions, for ministers and conscientious objectors, are few. But 
no fewer than 4,115,000 out of the 10,144,000 men currently liable for military 
service have deferments, according to the Selective Service System’s latest re- 
port. For many other men, service is postponed until they escape the draft in 
practice if not in theory. Childless men between 19 and 26 are supposed to go 
first. But if a potential draftee becomes a father before he’s caught in a quota, 
he drops a notch on the available list. If he passes 26 and still hasn’t been 
called, he goes down still further. Meanwhile, thousands of younger boys keep 
coming along each year. 
































“COMPLACENCE 





“The draft guarantees an endless flow of young bodies, as many as needed. 
Only the Army has been taking draftees, but the Air Force and Navy use the 
draft indirectly. Both say the threat of conscription is what gives them enough 
enlistees. 

“As a result, the Armed Forces can—and do—shrug off their shortcomings. 
They seem to be as strongly manned as the budget will allow. There is no 
pressure on them to provide the kind of leadership and morale that long have 
been a spine-tingling tradition of the all-volunteer Marine Corps. 

“The administration is also draft-deluded. It is under no pressure to spon- 
sor and cherish the type of military service that would make young men proud 
to join and stay. As evidence is the way servicemen’s fringe benefits have been 
raided and curtailed. Military housing has been a recurrent scandal. Military 
pay reforms languished until the Cordiner committee put steam into reform 
proposals. 

“The heat is off Congress to pass the legislation needed to attract competent 
men toa profession of arms. With the Armed Forces always filled to the limit, 
the public also gets complacent. Actually, the 2-year draftee is a habe in the 
woods in an era of airlifted armies, missiles, and nuclear bombs. He just be- 
gins to learn about the arsenal of modern military science when he’s sent back 
home. 





“LEADERSHIP 





“*The draft has poisoned our military system,’ says a ranking officer. ‘The 
rot of draft motivation extends from the newest group of inductees up through 
thousands of officers.’ 

“These officers took their commissions merely to escape conscription. One 
Pentagon official estimated that ‘80 percent of our officers below the rank of 
general are draft-motivated.’ He says the poison has spread to the service 
academies with terrible results. He asks, ‘What kind of leaders will we have 
when hundreds of boys at the academies are there, not because they want to 
be officers, but because they don’t want to be enlisted men” 

“The Reserve officers’ program on the college campuses is filled with men who 
intend to serve their 3 years and then return promptly to civilian life. Seventy- 
three percerit of them quit the minute their compulsory tour of duty is up. 


“WASTE 


“Ninety-seven out of every one hundred draftees return to civilian life as soon 
as their hitch ends. This is just the point in their training when they would 
begin to be of some value to the Army. A private company would go broke 
quickly with such a wasteful turnover of apprentice personnel. And the De- 
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fense Department, costing $76,000 a minute to run, is the free world’s largest 
enterprise. 

“The Army, the Cordiner report showed, has only half the career enlisted men 
it needs to maintain electronic gear; the Air Force, less than half, and the Navy, 
only one-third. Assistant Defense Secretary William H. Francis, Jr., says that 
6% wings of Strategic Air Command bombers on the average have been made 
idle recently for lack of trained ground and air crews. So a favorite argument 
of Air Force and Navy officers—that they don’t want draftees, but do want the 
draft as a persuader for voluntary enlistments—fades away. Conscription pro- 
vides raw manpower—but not men to do the vital jobs. For draft pressures are 
of scant benefit in making the trained men stay at their posts. 


“MORALE 


“Americans look down their noses at institutions rooted in compulsion. The 
Armed Forces are no exception: Military service must be bad, it is said, if men 
have to be forced into it against their will. A private poll conducted for the 
Pentagon showed that the public rates a military career far down the prestige 
scale of occupations. 

“If the civilian snoots the uniform, say foes of the draft, how can the man 
who wears it be expected to respect it? Not until every man in the services 
is there of his own choice will the uniform be vested with the dignity it de 
serves at a time when our Armed Forces are defending not only this country, 
but the whole free world. 

“Those who favor continuation of the draft are disinclined to meet this bat- 
tery of arguments head on. Rather, they shift their fire. They argue, first, 
that the draft is a symbol of American preparedness. The draft’s number one 
champion, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Director, believes that 
shedding this symbol would be catastrophic abroad. ‘We would say to the 
world,’ says Hershey, ‘that we don’t have the stamina and will power for leader- 
ship. The results would be terrible—disintegration for the NATO alliance, 
neutrals fleeing to the strong arms of communism and Russia emboldened to 
new aggression.’ 

“The importance of the draft symbol was demonstrated during the 1956 
campaign when Adlai E. Stevenson aired his qualms about the effectiveness of 
draftee forces. It appeared to many voters that he wanted to weaken our de- 
fenses. His attempts to explain were lost in the heat of the campaign. This 
explains why some congressmen who privately question the vatue of the draft 
hesitate to do so publicly. 

“The second chief argument againt abolition of the draft takes the form of a 
question asked over and over in Congress and at the Pentagon: ‘Suppose we do 
abandon the draft in favor of a substitute program—are you willing to risk de- 
cimation of the Armed Forces on a gamble?’ Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, 
President Eisenhower, the Joint Chiefs of Staff—all answer, ‘No.’ As Assistant 
Defense Secretary Francis puts it: ‘Because a shoe doesn’t fit, we’d be foolish 
to cut off the foot.’ The Army believes it must have a draft or fall below man- 
power requirements. Without conscription, the Pentagon chiefs fear that enlist- 
ments for the other services, now running at 300,000 a year, would wither. It 
is a common saying at the Pentagon that volunteers might man a service of 
1,500,000 men, but anything above that has to be draft-induced. 

“This doesn’t mean that the Pentagon admires conscription. Rather, it is 
viewed as a necessary evil. Brig. Gen. James P. Berkeley, chief of manpower 
for the Marine Corps, states the prevailing attitude succinctly: ‘We don’t want 
any part of the draft in the Marines. We want every man a volunteer and 
proud of it. But we’ve got to have the draft law to provide the pressure that 
propels boys into our recruiting offices. After that, it’s up to us to make marines 
of them.’ 

“A curious fact about the draft is that Americans have accepted it so placidly 
in recent years. Once we hated the draft with a passion. Millions of us are 
descended from immigrants who fled Europe to escape conscription by the old 
armies of empire. Only 95 years ago more than 1,000 persons were killed in 
New York City’s Civil War draft riots. In 1941, a proposal to lengthen the 
draftees’ term of service passed the House with only one yote to spare—and 
that at a time when World War II was under way in Europe. 

“For years, the peacetime draft has been accepted without question at the 
Pentagon. Now, doubts about it have arisen in the wake of dire shortages of 
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skilled manpower. And the challenge to compulsory service will grow in volume. 
For one basic fact is too stubborn to yield. Our military manpower system is not 
supplying the skills our defenses demand in an age when the issue is nothing 
less than survival” 


{From the Congressional Record, Apr. 22, 1959], 
EXTENSION oF GI Law BENEFITS To KOREAN VETERANS 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough of Texas in the Senate 
of the United States, Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YaRBorouGH. Mr. President, the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee 
was told recently that the educational training provided by the GI bills for 
World War II and the Korean conflict not only strengthened the productive power 
of our Nation, but enabled the veterans to earn more money, and, the witness 
added, “On the basis of additional income taxes which our Government collects 
on this added earning power, the cost of veterans education is paying better 
returns than any security listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Further, . 
those added income tax payments will continue and will probably increase over 
the years.” 

Support for my proposal to extend the benefits of the Korean GI bill is coming 
in from a wide variety of quarters. I am pleased to say a great many people 
agree with me that this measure would be an investment in the future of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a group of articles from Army Times for April 4, 1959. 

The first article, written by Larry Carney, was published under the headline 
“Four Educators Back GI and Korean Bills.” 

The second article was published under the heading “Hill Told 4-Year College 
Course Is About Finished.” 

The heading on the third article reads “GI, Korea Bills Necessary, Educators 
Report to Hill.” 

The fourth article was headed “Outdo Non-Veterans Scholastically—Vets Do 
Well in College, Survey Shows.” 

The final article was headed “Senator Sparkman Backs GI Bill.” 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“Four Epucators Back GI AND KOREAN BILLs 


“(By Larry Carney) 





“WaASHINGTON.—Four leading educators spoke out last week against any re- 
duction in the benefits formula of the proposed new cold war GI bill to make it 
more acceptable to budget cutters in Congress. In testimony before the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, headed by Senator Ralph D. Yarborough, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, the college administrators enthusiastically endorsed proposals 
to extend GI bill benefits to post-Korean ex-GI’s. 

“Appearing before the subcommittee were Dr. Price Ashton, president of 
Ranger Junior College, Ranger, Tex.; Dr. Malcolm M. Wiley, vice president, 
Minnesota University: Dr. Clarence B. Humphrey, president, Wayne State 
University: and Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, dean of admissions, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

“At last week’s hearings, Dr. Ashton told the subcommittee he felt the opinion 
of most educators in his State was that the World War II and Korean GI 
bills should definitely be extended. Amounts now paid are too low, he said, 
and if the amounts are reduced it would make it practically impossible for 
veterans with families to go to college. 

“The educational allowances proposed in the Yarborough measure ‘do not 
grant the same degree of economic assistance to today’s veteran as these same 
dollar amounts did for the Korean veterans,’ Dr. Hilberry told the subcommittee. 
‘Living costs have increased since 1952.’ 

“Hilberry is chairman of the Michigan Council of State College Presidents. 
He said he had conferred with the presidents of eight other State-supported 
institutions which make up the council and was presenting their ideas as well. 
“He added that costs have increased to the veteran and as a result, the sum 
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that a veteran will receive under the proposed cold war bill will support a 
smaller portion of his education than it did 7 years ago. 

“Dr. Bernreuter said he was afraid that if the monthly formula was reduced 
veteran students would ‘have to supplement their incomes’ with outside 
employment. 

“He said this would show up in their academic achievements. ‘Instead of 
being better students than the nonveterans, the general effect would be to make 
them poorer students than the nonveterans.’ 

“Bernreuter said that Penn State’s policy of giving preference to veterans 
is based upon the results of research studies contrasting the accomplishments 
of veterans with nonveterans. He said that a study which we have just com- 
pleted shows that veterans at Penn State make better scholastic records than 
nonveterans. 

“He added veterans were more inclined to finish their education and were 
involved in fewer disciplinary incidents on the campus. 

“Yarborough, in his opening remarks, said the big question before the sub- 
committee was whether some or all of the readjustment benefits granted to 
veterans of World War II and the Korea conflict should be made available to 
the thousands of young Americans, who, because of the compulsory draft law, 
are required to serve in the Armed Forces during the cold war. 

“The Texas lawmaker said there is an urgent need to restore to our young 
citizen soldiers at least a portion of the opportunities lost by military service, 
particularly in the cases of lost educational opportunities. 

“He also urged passage of his bill for post-Korea orphans saying * * * ‘It is 
only just and right that educational benefits be provided for children who find 
themselves fatherless because their parents were under legal compulsion to 
serve in our Armed Forces.’ 

“Other hearings will be conducted shortly after Congress’ Easter recess. At 
that time the Senator plans to call to the rostrum other educators and officials 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Defense Department, Budget Bureau, and the 
various veterans’ organizations. 

“Yarborough said he is hopeful that a readjustment bill for post-Korea vet- 
erans can be enacted by Congress at a very early date, so that eligible ex-GI’s 
can resume their educational careers at the beginning of the next school semester. 

“The principal feature of Yarborough’s proposal to extend the GI bill is the 
provision which will continue the educational portions of the Korea measure. 
The cutoff date for the Korea bill was January 31, 1955. The Yarborough meas- 
ure would extend the rights through July 1, 1963. 

“The bill provides 14%4 days of schooling for each day of active service for vet- 
erans who served honorably 90 days or more. 

“The bill also provides vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans, and ex- 
tends eligibility for home and farm loan guarantees. 

“In addition, the proposed measure would authorize mustering out pay of $100 
per person for domestic or foreign service for veterans honorably discharged 
after the date of its enactment. 

“Under the peacetime war orphans’ measure, each surviving child would be 


entitled to educational assistance up to 36 months, or to the equivalent in on-the- 
job training. 


“Hirt Toitp 4-YEAR COLLEGE CoursE Is Anout FINISHED 


“WasHINeTon.—A Senate veterans affairs subcommittee was told last week 
that the days of the 4-year college curriculum is about over. Four of the coun- 
try’s leading educators blamed this situation on the rapid missile-age expansions 
in the various technical and scientific fields. 

“Dr. Clarence B. Hilberry, president of Wayne State University, told the sub- 
committee, ‘it has been a long time since anyone finished engineering school in 
4 years.’ He said that, as a matter of fact, it hasn’t happened for a long time 
even though we still call our courses full-year courses. 

“The Detroit educator said that many 4-year courses are becoming 5-year pro- 
grams. The latest to join the list is pharmacy. These programs are not chang- 
ing at just one school but at all the schools across the country, Hilberry said. 

“Many ex-GI’s in school now under the Korea bill are not going to finish their 
curricula in the 4 years they are given school assistance by Uncle Sam. 

“*A great many of them are going to have to find the resources somewhere to 
continue for a fifth, sixth, and seventh year,’ Hilberry said, ‘before they have 
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the masters’ degrees and the doctorates which are required in their respective 
fields.’ 

“Dr. Maleolm W. Willey, academic vice president at the University of Minne- 
sota, brought out statistics to prove that few students receive the baccalaureate 
degree in 4 years. 

“‘*With respect to this matter of interruption, it is sometimes argued that 
students who graduate from high school at 18 can essentially complete their 
college education before military service since Selective Service calls do not 
come on the average until age 22. 

“*This might be true if all students did, in fact, enter college at 18 and con- 
tinued without interruption to the baccalaureate degree. Our experience at 
Minnesota, where we have studied this question, shows that students in large 
numbers do not receive the baccalaureate degree in a nominal 4 years. 

“Indeed, specific data reveal that in our college of agriculture, forestry, and 
home economics more than 71 percent of the students take more than the cus- 
tomary + years to the baccalaureate degree; in technology more than 77 per- 
cent; in business more than 61 percent; and in education 73 percent. In our 
college of science, literature, and the arts the figure is over 58 percent; and for 
the university as a whole, 69 percent of the recipients of the first degree take 
more than the normal, traditional time in school. Another observation can be 
made bearing on the age-range of our undergraduate students. 

“*The average age of a Minnesota freshman at matriculation is approximately 
18 and only 33 percent of the freshmen complete requirements for a degree with- 
in 4 years after starting, or by the age of 22. Many reasons account for this, 
including the introduction of 5-year curricula which are increasing, as well as 
general enrichment of the individual’s curriculum. 

“*T cite these figures to indicate that one cannot assume that because a stu- 
dent enters college at 18 he will have completed his requirements by 22, the age 
at which he is likely to be called up under Selective Service. This point bul- 
warks the interruption of education argument, which is a valid one. 


“““STATEMENT OF DR. PRICE ASHTON, PRESIDENT OF RANGER JUNIOR COLLEGE, RANGER, 
TEX, 


“*T would like to speak and say at this time that the educational institutions 
in our State are highly in favor of the extension of benefits to veterans of the 
cold-war category. 

“‘*My experience with veterans under Public Laws 346 and 550 has been very 
gratifying. 

“In the Association of Texas Colleges and the Southern Association many 
surveys have been made, and we have found that the veterans of War II and 
Korea have all tended to increase the level of education rather than to diminish 
it. 

***At the same time we have encountered many problems with veterans simply 
because they are more mature. 

“‘Ror that reason, we feel that we should provide benefits to the peacetime 
veteran hecause his problems are as great as a veteran of the Korean war in 
finishing his education. Oftentimes they have families, even dependents, and the 
requirements are as great or greater than they have been in the last 6 or 7 years. 
Expenses are higher. 

“The colleges and universities in our State can take care of the veterans 
and do it adequately. 

“*We would like to see sufficient money provided by this Congress to make it 
a positive solution to the problem of the veteran to attend university or college. 

“ ‘We have had various programs at our college in particular to try to take care 
of some of the financial difficulties that arise from a veteran coming out and nof 
having adequate money to attend the college or university of his choice. 

““T think generally the families of these veterans are particularly interested 
in having something to offer the veteran when he comes out of the service. 

“Even though he serves stateside, or on foreign duty they realize that he 
(veteran) has a period of readjustment that will be difficult for him when he 
comes out into civilian life. For that reason they are particularly concerned with 
this legislation, and many of them express themselves along those lines. 

“‘They feel as if it is one of the greatest pieces of legislation that has been 
offered in many years. 

“‘T know in California—and I talked to many educators out there—that they 
have had like experiences on the quality and standard of grades and the im 
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provement of the general attitude, disciplinary conditions of our colleges and uni- 
versities through these veterans. 

“*T would like here to congratulate the veterans of the Korea and World War 
II conflicts, those who have participated in the program, because they have been 
a group to congratulate, and it has been very gratifying.’ 


“QuTDO NONVETERANS SCHOLASTICALLY—VETS Do WELL IN COLLEGE, SURVEY 
SHows 


“W ASHINGTON.—EX-GI’s fare better scholastically in college than nonveterans, 
a recently completed survey at Pennsylvania State University revealed. Dr. 
Robert G. Bernreuter, dean of admission for Penn State, told a Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee last week that nonveterans averaged ‘C’ last semester at 
State while the average for male veterans was ‘C—plus.’ He was one of four edu- 
cators that testified in favor of extending GI bill benefits to ‘cold war’ ex-GI’s. 

“He said the proportion of nonveterans ‘who were dismissed for poor scholar- 
ship was twice as large as the proportion of veterans.’ 

“Bernreuter said the study also revealed that less veterans quit before gradu- 
ating than nonveterans. He said that more than one-third of the nonveterans 
who enrolled as freshmen last year did not return this semester. Among the 
veterans, less than one-fourth did not return. 

“Another part of the survey shows that ex-GI’s get into less trouble than non- 
veterans. Out of 1,587 veterans at Penn State last semester only 4 were involved 
in disciplinary actions. This is approximately 1 out of each 400 veterans. The 
nonveterans ratio is 1 out of 84. 

“The Penn State educator said this comparison ‘is a clear demonstration of the 
reason why the dean of men at our unversity, who is responsible for the discipline 
of men students, prefers to have us enroll students.’ 

“He said that the dean of men ‘has also provided evidence which shows that 
veterans more frequently possess the desirable attributes which we seek to de- 
velop in our students.’ 

“Bach year the university chooses a group of male students to act as residence 
hall counselors. It chooses those who show the greatest degree of maturity 
and seriousness of purpose, and ability to assume responsibility, Bernreuter 
said. 

“He pointed out that the dean while ‘not consciously’ giving preference to men 
with military service found that of the 36 students now employed as counselors, 
32 of them are veterans. 

“Tt is now clear,’ Bernreuter added, ‘that veterans have shown themselves to 
be better students than nonveterans through their more serious application to 
their studies, through their earning of higher grades, through their smaller drop- 
out rates, through their better discipline, through their better citizenship, and 
through their increased ability tov assume responsibility.’ 

“Penn State’s preference for veteran students is based upon the results of re- 
search studies, not sentiment. Bernreuter said many professors have ‘nostalgic 
memories’ of the days immediately following War II when a large proportion 
of all their students were veterans who enlivened their classes with their alert 
minds and their pointed questions. 

“The professors enjoyed teaching such classes and the Penn State survey bears 
that out. 


“SENATOR SPARKMAN Backs GI BILut 


“The following message is typical of the interest legislators are showing in the 
‘cold war’ GI bill. It was broadcast over 12 Alabama radio stations by Senator 
John S. Sparkman, of Alabama, last weekend : 

“*This is your Senator, John Sparkman. Today I want to talk with you about 
legislation of interest to Alabama’s 348,000 veterans of War II and the Korean 
war, as well as those veterans who have served since those wars. 

“‘Of special interest to these veterans who have served since that time is the 
fact that the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is beginning hear- 
ings on legislation that I am sponsoring which would extend the benefits of the 
GI bill to these veterans. More than 20,000 Alabama veterans would benefit 
immediately under my bill. with the total reaching 90.000 by 1965. 
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“*T am sponsoring this bill because it would be an incentive for young men 
to volunteer for service in the Armed Forces and because it is only fair to provide 
veterans serving now some of the benefits for their service to their country and 
for the loss of time from civilian pursuits. 

“*T have no hesitancy about supporting an extension of this bill—and that’s 
what it is. The program is in effect now for all veterans who entered service 
ufter January 31, 1955. What it has done for the War II and Korea soldiers 
it can well do for our soldiers who have entered service since that date. 

“This GI bill is in no sense a gift to its recipients. It is a weli-earned reward 
for a well-done job. I feel that the program should continue as long as we con- 
tinue to draft the youth of our Nation away from their normal civilian pursuits. 

“*A total of 7.8 million War II veterans took on-the-job training. Education 
under the GI bill went to many men and women who otherwise could not have 
affurded it. This education produced 440,000 engineers ; 238,000 teachers ; 168,000 
doctors and dentists; 112,000 scientists ; 105,000 lawyers; and 93,000 social scien- 
tists and economists. 

“*Think what a stockpile of needed professional and technical people this pro- 
gram has afforded for these times when we need them so badly. Nearly 230,000 
Alabamians were educated and trained following War II and the Korean war. 


“*The Veterans’ Administration expects that by 1970 veterans will have paid : 


back, through the medium of extra income taxes, the cost of the education that 
was borne by the Government. 

**Another bill that I am sponsoring would give veterans of War II and the 
Korean war who have lost their national service life insurance a chance to rein- 
state it. 

“*Veterans would be given a 1-year period in which to file. The cost of this 
program to the taxpayer would be nothing. All administrative costs would be 
borne by the policyholder. This bill is pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. A similar measure passed the Senate last year as an amendment to 
another bill, but was omitted by the Senate-House conference committee. 

“*When War II and Korea war veterans were separated from service, they had 
the option either to keep or to cancel their national service life insurance. Many 
chose to cancel because of financial difficulties, or simply because it was easy to 
do so. I remember my own experience from War I. The pay for the premium 
on my insurance was simply taken out of my check each month. Well, when I 
was discharged, naturally I just didn’t continue to pay. I had the opportunity 
to renew it under an act passed by Congress some years after that. I renewed 
it and I’m earrying it today. I believe the veteran of our War II and Korean 
war ought tu be given the same opportunity. 

“ ‘TJ wish 1 could talk to you about other legislation I am sponsoring but I must 
sign off.’ ” 


(Reports from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 29, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI1t, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your requests of March 6 and 
March 9, 1959, for reports, respectively, on S. 270, a bill to extend the educa- 
tional provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 until 
such time as existing laws authorizing compulsory military service cease to 
be effective; S. 930, a bill to extend educational benefits now provided for Korean 
conflict veterans to persons serving in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, 
and before the termination of compulsory military service under existing laws 
of the United States; and S. 1138, a bill to provide readjustment assistance 
to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963. 

These three bills are similar in that they would amend the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 so as to extend the basic service period of eligibility 
for educational benefits under the act beyond the date of January 31, 1955, when 
such basic service period was terminated by Presidential proclamation. ‘S. 270 
and S. 930 would amend title II of the act so as to extend the period of eligi- 
bility until such time as existing laws authorizing compulsory military service 
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cease to be effective. S. 1138 would create a new act substantially identical 
to the 1952 act, except that the period of eligibility would be extended from 
January 31, 1955, to July 1, 1963. 

To the extent that the foregoing proposals raise questions concerning the 
comparability of benefits to veterans under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 and related acts, and concerning the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of military manpower by the Defense Department, they do not fall 
within the competence of this Department. On such questions, therefore, we 
defer to the Veterans’ Administration and to the Department of Defense. Our 
remarks are confined to the educational aspects of the proposed extensions. 
From this point of view, the Department is unable to recommend enactment of 
these bills. 

The purpose of the educational benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 was to provide for “vocational readjustment and restor- 
ing lost educational opportunities to those service men and women whose edu- 
cational or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by reason 
of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of national emergency.” 
The Department has no information indicating that the educational or voca- 
tional plans of young men are at this time being unduly impeded or inter- 
rupted by reason of service in the Armed Forces. In fact, the Department of 
Defense states that under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 there are over 30 
ways whereby a young man may fulfill his military service obligations, virtually 
all of which make it possible for an individual to complete his educational 
program prior to rendering such service. Also, at the present time young men 
are not being drafted below the age of 22 years, which is above the average age 
of those graduating from college. Furthermore, the regulations of Selective 
Service permit the deferment of military obligation on the part of students 
capable of meeting certain minimum standards as students in colleges or 
universities. 

It is the view of the Department that the educational and vocational needs 
of those subject to military service should be considered as a part of the much 
broader problem which involves the educational needs of all our young men 
and women and the national requirements for trained manpower. We concur 
with recommendation No. 54(b) in the final report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Pensions which states: 

“Edueational benefits for ex-servicemen should not be used, on a long-term 
basis, aS a means for meeting national educational needs. The broader national 
interest in adequate education, particularly at the higher levels, should be con- 
sidered on a general basis which will take into account the abilities and needs 
of all young people, including ex-servicemen. Qualified ex-servicemen competing 
for Government scholarships, under any future general programs of educational 
assistance, might properly be given a reasonable preference to offset the handi- 
cap they would have in competing with civilians with more recent academic 
work. Factual data collected by the Commission in its study of special veterans’ 
programs may prove of value to agencies considering our general educational 
needs, such as the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School.” 

These broader needs are being assessed continuously by this Department, as 
reflected in our recommendations for Federal action to strengthen higher educa- 
tion and to extend the opportunities of youth to obtain a college education. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 authorized programs which will ma- 
terially advance both these objectives. Our current recommendation for a pro- 
gram of Federal support and assistance to colleges and universities for the 
construction of needed facilities, as embodied in S. 1017, now before your commit- 
tee for consideration, is also designed to strengthen higher education in the 
national interest. 

We believe that—in the absence of special considerations such as were created 
by World War II and the Korean conflict—the educational opportunities of young 
men who serve in the Armed Forces are not impaired by such service. Accord- 
ingly, we believe that broad Federal programs in the field of education should be 
broadly conceived to serve the needs of all our young men and women and to 
Strengthen education in the national interest. The proposed extension of eligi- 
bility for special educational benefits afforded by the Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 woudl not serve this purpose. 

It should be noted that section 3 of S. 1138 would extend the present vocational 
rehabilitation program for veterans of World War II and\the Korean conflict to 
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individuals disabled as the result of military service after January 31, 1955. It 
is our understanding that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has endorsed 
this extension in principle. We concur in the Administrator’s position. 

For the reasons set forth above, we recommend that 8S. 270, S. 980, and S. 1188 
not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that enactment of these bills would not be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 20, 1959. 
Senator Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of March 9, 1959, for 
a report on S. 1050, a bill to provide educational assistance for the children of 
service men and women who suffer death from a service-connected disability aris- 
ing out of active military service during the period beginning on February 1, 1955, 
and ending on June 30, 19638. 

This bill would amend the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 in 
order to extend the eligibility for benefits to children of persons who died of a 
disease or injury incurred or aggravated in line of duty in the active service in 
the Armed Forces during the period beginning on February 1, 1955, and ending 
on June 30, 1963. 

In general, this Department believes that the educational needs of any par- 
ticular class of citizens are best met by extending educational opportunities for 
all citizens and by strengthening education in terms of both quality and quantity. 
The instant bill, however, would appear to be based upon the assumption that 
there is a special Federal responsibility toward the children of deceased service 
men and women that is not adequately discharged either by existing survival 
benefits provided in such cases or by the provisions of the act that would be 
amended. In the judgment of this Department that is a questionable assumption. 
Nevertheless, we would defer to the views of the Veterans’ Administration with 
respect to the need and desirability of the special benefit which would be pro- 
vided by the bill. 

Accordingly, we do not make any recommedation with respect to the enactment 
of S. 1050, but defer to the views of the Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


PERTINENT DatA FROM HEARINGS ON SCIENCE AND EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 85TH CON- 
GRESS, 2D SESSION (F'RoM SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, PP. 247-249) 


Numerous studies have been conducted by public and private agencies and 
organizations and by responsible and experienced individuals which indicate the 
scope and extent of the financial needs of high school students desiring to attain 
a college education. 

Surveys conducted under the auspices of the National Science Foundation, 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), the University of Minnesota, Hunter 
College, the State University of New York, Utah State Department of Education, 
and under cooperative research agreements with the Office of Education, the 
Arkansas Southern State College, Indiana University, and the University of 
Wisconsin provide a valid body of data and criteria which can be utilized to 
distinguish the financial needs of high school students from other factors which 
tend to discourage college attendance, such as lack of personal and family 
motivation and positive community influences. 
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In attempting to estimate the size of the potential group not now entering 
college who would be available for scholarship assistance, it is necessary not only 
to recognize the economic, professional, and cultural factors in the adolescent 
population but also to determine to what extent lack of financial resources is the 
determining factor. Fortunately, there has developed over the years a con- 
siderable volume of research data dealing with this problem. 

A number of studies have been made of the college-going habits of Minnesota 
public high school graduates. In 1945, Keller reported that two-fifths of the 
seniors in the top 30 percent of achievement entered college. More recently in 
his study, “After High School—What?’ published in 1954, Ralph Berdie indicated 
that although the situation had shown some improvement, still one-third of the 
exceptionally superior high school seniors had no plans to enter college. A year 
later in his followup survey be found that only 76 percent of the seniors indi- 
eating college plans had actually enrolled in college. 

Prof. Alex A. Daughtry, of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, made a 
similar study of approximately 5,400 Kansas public high school graduates 
(1955). Defining superior ability as the top third in achievement and intelli- 
gence, he reported that 1,800 seniors or 34 percent of the total group failed in 
the following autumn to enroll in the institutions of higher education. A com- 
parable study of the superior high school graduates of 1956 revealed a similar 
situation with an almost identical figure of 35 percent who failed to enter college. 

A study of a group of high-ability graduates of three New York City high 
schools was recently completed. This report was made by Evelyn Mason and 
Jane Frydman of Hunter College, and was limited to 340 superior graduates 
in June 1955 (IQ’s over 117). Its findings are of considerable interest because 
of the substantial provision for higher education facilities at modest fees pro- 
vided by the New York City municipal colleges. 

A followup study 1 year later of these superior students indicated that 75 
percent had enrolled in college as full-time students and another 9 percent had 
enrolled on a part-time basis. Despite ready access to “low-cost” higher-educa- 
tion facilities, one-sixth or 55 or these superior graduates failed to enroll in any 
higher institution. Moreover, in an analysis of the reasons why these graduates 
had not enrolled or had dropped out during the first year of their college work, 
two-fifths reported that financial assistance would have enabled them to attend 
college on a full-time basis. 

A report of an investigation of a special group of 300 high-achievement public 
secondary-school graduates in the State of Utah was presented by David R. 
Dixon at the subcommittee hearings at Salt Lake City, November 1, 1957. It is 
of special interest since Utah surpasses all other States in the percentage of peo- 
ple of high school age (14-17 years) enrolled in high school and similarly in the 
percentage of college-age youth (18-21 years) enrolled in college. This study 
was confined to members of the top quarter of the June 1957 graduating classes 
of 25 Utah public high schools located 25 miles or more distant from a university 
or junior college. 

By means of questionnaires and interviews with students, parents, and princi- 
pals, it was ascertained that 83 percent of this superior group had enrolled in 
college. Of these, however, 30 percent anticipated financial difficulty which 
might force them to withdraw prior to graduation. Of the small group not en- 
rolled in college, almost three-fifths indicated that they would attend if granted 
financial assistance. Dixon concluded that a suitable program of assistance 
would enable the institutions to attract and hold in college about 93 percent of 
this top quarter group of high school graduates. 

The most complete and significant national study concerning the problem of 
lack of college attendance by high ability secondary school students was made 
by Charles C. Cole, Jr., assistant dean, Columbia College, Columbia University, 
under a grant from the National Science Foundation to the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J. It was based upon the returns of a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire from approximately 10,000 seniors in 478 representative high schools in 
the spring of 1955. It was published in 1956 by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board under the title “Encouraging Scientific Talent: A Study of America’s 
Able Students Who Are Lost to College and Ways of Attracting Them to College 
and Science Careers.” 

Based upon the Office of Education’s estimate of 1,265,000 public high school 
Seniors (1954-55), and defining the superior students as those in the top 30 per- 
cent of intellectual ability, Cole estimated the total number of such able high 
school seniors at 365,000. Of this group, 163,000 (45 percent) indicated their 
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intention to enter college in the following autumn while another 95,000 or 26 
percent said they planned to enter college later. Almost one-half of these 
superior seniors who did not plan to enter college indicated that the financial 
barrier was an important factor in their decision. Making provision for seniors 
enrolled in nonpublic secondary schools, Cole concluded that the number of high 
ability seniors who do not enter college and who presumably are in need of 
financial aid if they are to be salvaged for higher education is approximately 
60,000 to 100,000 per year. 

The projection on a national basis of the group of high ability seniors who 
indicated no interest in entering college, presumably even with scholarship offers, 
was estimated at another 100,000. Mr. Cole closed this section of his study with 
the following significant statement : 

“Despite the increased interest in the bachelor of arts degree, higher education 
is still losing up to one-half of the top 30 percent or so of the Nation’s high 
school seniors. Each year, apparently, between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
secondary school graduates with aptitude and interest for college failed to con- 
tinue their education for financial reasons. Another group of similar size and 
ability lack the interest or motivation for college. This is a serious waste of 
intellectual resources which should not be overshadowed by the rising tide of 
college enrollments.” 

It is this group of superior high school graduates whose families lack ade- 
quate financial resources which constitutes the pool of superior ability from 
which to train the larger numbers of engineers, teachers, scientists, researchers, 
doctors, and intellectual leaders which the country desperately needs. 

In the spring of 1955, the Educational Testing Service, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, conducted a supplementary study of the 
college and vocational plans of 10,000 seniors in the top 30 percent in academic 
aptitude. The results of this study were published in August 1956 under the 
title “Background Factors and College Going Plans Among High Aptitude High 
School Seniors.” 

Of this high-ability group of seniors, 80 percent of the boys and 70 percent 
of the girls reported that they would like to attend college. The other group 
of students, those who originally expressed a lack of interest in college, were 
asked if they would go if they had a scholarship. Four-fifths indicated that 
they would probably, and in some cases would certainly, desire to go to college. 
Apparently the substantial majority of the superior seniors who reported that 
they did not plan to go to college, indicated that they would plan to enter college 
if given scholarship assistance. 

This report closed with the two following important conclusions: 

“The fact that a very large number of able students without college plans would 
be willing to go to college if given a scholarship surely indicates that many 
students do not have college plans simply because they have never been able 
to view college as being a reasonable prospect. * * * Given a way to pay 
their expenses their plans apparently would readily change; given the assurance 
early in their school career that college is financially attainable, they might in- 
clude in their courses the science, mathematics, and English needed to make it 
a reality * * * 

“In the salvage of cases such as these, a large-scale scholarship program, com- 
bined with better counseling in the junior and senior high schools, could most 
effectively increase the proportion of able students going to college. The exist- 
ence of such a scholarship program would make it possible for high-school 
counselors to demonstrate to the ‘no interest’ student that college is, in fact, a 
real possibility. Even though many students who earlier expected to require 
such scholarship support later found independent resources, the scholarship pro- 


gram would have served a very useful purpose by encouraging students to plan 
for college.” 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Future release, Tuesday morning papers, June 22, 1954] 


The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting imprint on the lives of millions 
of veterans and on America itself, reached its 10th anniversary today. 
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The law, signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, con- 
tained three major benefits to help veterans in readjustment to civilian life. 

One was a program of guaranteed loans for homes, farms, and businesses. It 
still is in foree. Another, education and training at Government expense, is 
approaching its end. The third, readjustment allowances for periods of un- 
employment already has faded into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944, the President said, “this law gives emphatic 
notice to the men and women of our Armed Forces that the American people do 
not intend to let them down.” 

But veterans have not let down the American people either, according to sta- 
tistics released today by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Through the GI bill, World War II veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised their income level to the point 
where they now are paying an extra billion dollars a year in income taxes to 
Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GI-bill-trained veterans alone will pay off the entire $15 billion 
cost of the GI education and training program within the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program, veterans have proved themselves to be among 
the best financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have become America’s largest single group 
of homeowners. Therefore, they pay more real estate taxes to States, cities, 
and counties than any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years, a total of 3,600,000 veterans—1 out of every 5 men 
and women who served in World War II—-obtained VA-guaranteed and insured 
loans valued at $23.5 billion. 

The U.S. Government stands behind $12 billion of the amount, in the form of 
VA guarantees and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent of all GI bill loans obtained by 
veterans, or 3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans numbered 66,000 for $256 
million ; business loans, 213,000 for $575 million. 

The average veteran used his GI loan to buy a substantial, middle-priced home— 
neither a “eracker box” nor a mansion. 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 percent of GI home buyers paid between 
$10,000 and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent paid under $10,000; 8 
percent, between $15,000 and $20,000; and 2 percent, over $20,000. 

Veterans’ record of repayment is unmatched, VA said. 

Over the past deeade, 650,000 GI loans, amounting to $3 billion, have been 
repaid in full. 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made good the guaranteed portions to pri- 
vate lenders—numbers only 382,000, or less than 1 percent of all loans received 
by veterans. 

Turning to GI bill education and training, VA revealed that more than 7,800,000 
World War II veterans—half of all who served during the war—trained under 
the GI bill over the past 10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges and universities; 3,500,000 went to 
schools below the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job training, and 700,000 
enrolled in institutional on-farm training, a combination of classroom work and 
practical experience on the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 150,000 veterans who were given the 
chance to learn to read and write in accelerated grade school classes for adults. 

America’s veterans have trained for nearly every occupation at which man 
earns his living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill has helped fill the Nations’ 
reservoirs of trained manpower, dangerously depleted right after the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 engineers, 180,000 doctors and 
nurses, 113,000 scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 lawyers, 36,000 ministers 
representing all major religious faiths, 17,000 writers and journalists. 

Also 438,000 television and radio repairmen, 711,000 mechanics, 383,000 con- 
struction workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 electricians, 83,000 barbers and 
beauty culturists, 83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers and meat cutters, 
61,000 printers and typesetters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, and hundreds of 
thousands of others in many fields. 

The VA cited a number of studies indicating that the GI bill has helped raise 
both the educational and income levels of veterans, as well as those of the Nation. 
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According to a Census Bureau study, the average male veteran today has com- 
pleted high school and has gone ahead for some college. On the other hand, the 
average male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, has been able to finish just 
a little more than 2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educational achievement, the Census Bureau 
states, has been “the advantage of educational privileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 
the median income of male veterans between 25 and 34 years of age was only 
$2,401. That same year, the median income of nonveterans in the same age 
group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of veterans rose 51 percent, to $3,631. 
Nonveterans’ income, over the same period, showed only a 19-percent increase to 
$3,065. 

The Census Bureau said: ‘The higher incomes of these veterans may reflect 
the combined influence of the increase in work experience and the higher level 
of education which veterans have achieved as compared with nonveterans.” 

Attributing only part of the increased earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those 
who have had GI training will be paying approximately $1 billion more each 
year in Federal income tax. Or, within the next 15 years, they will have paid: 
for the entire program. 

VA recalled its experience in administering the GI bill readjustment allow- 
ance program for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA said, nearly 9 million veterans drew 
allowances totaling $3.2 billion for unemployment and $600 million for self-em- 
ployment, during periods when self-employed veterans were netting less than $100 
a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the total, exhausted their full rights to 
this benefit. 

The average veteran was on the readjustment allowance rolls for only 6 
weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of veterans who successfully made the leap 
from military to civilian life with the help of GI bill benefits. 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T. Bryan, ex-Navy veteran, obtained a GI business 
loan from a bank so that he could buy a bank in a small community where oil 
had just been struck. Since that time, Bryan’s bank has made loans to hundreds 
of other veterans. ‘“They’re the best business on my books,” he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, former Army Air Force corporal, 
used two GI bill benefits—on-the-job training and a business loan—to establish 
a successful auto fabric business. After completing his training, he decided to 
buy out the firm in which he had trained. He did so with a $4,000 GI business 
loan. 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd T. Gould, is now at work at Brook- 
haven National Laboratories, performing vital basic research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried working in a laundry; then selling 
soap from laundry to laundry; then studying typing so that he could try for a 
job as a clerk; then television repair. None of these was successful. 

He came to the VA and applied for vocational counseling, in preparation for 
enrolling in training under the GI bill. Counseling tests and interviews revealed 
that Gould was excellent college material; furthermore, that he had a natural 
bent for science. So he entered college. He won his master’s degree and is 
about to acquire his Ph. D. in atomic physics, with brilliant grades. Also, be- 
cause of his scholastic record, he was able to obtain the important research post 
at Brookhaven. 

VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a program for World War II veterans 
only. Its achievements belong entirely to America’s generation of World War II 
veterans—now averaging the middle thirties, with memories of wartime years 
growing a little dimmer as each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for veterans on active duty after June 
27, 1950, the date of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. This law, too, provides 
benefits similar to those which were contained in the original GI bill—education 
and training, GI loans, unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accomplishments of this new GI bill, VA 
said. More time must elapse before its full impact on veterans, and on the Nation, 
can be evaluated. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1954. 


CORRECTION 


In the Veterans’ Administration “Future release, Tuesday morning papers, 
June 22, 1954,” concerning 10th anniversary of the GI bill the seventh paragraph 
on page 5 should read: 

“The average veteran was on the readjustment allowance rolls for 19 weeks.” 


[Submitted by the Veterans’ Administration] 


May 29, 1959. 
Subject: Characteristics of post-Korean conflict ex-service men and women. 


1. The following estimates are based on our 1 percent sample of Armed Forces 
separations and relate to characteristics of the estimated 687,000 men and women 
who had entered the Armed Forces for the first time after January 31, 1955, and 
had returned to civil life by December 31, 1958. 

(a) Sex and race: 

(1) Ninety-eight percent are male; 2 percent are female. 

(2) Eighty-seven percent are white; 13 percent are nonwhite. 

(b) Age: 

(1) As of December 31, 1958, their average (mean) age was 23 
years; their median age was 22.2 years. At the time of their separa- 
tion from the Armed Forces, their average age had been 22 years; 
their median age had been 21.2 years. 

(2) When they returned to civil life, 80 percent were between the 
ages of 19 and 25 years. Only 9 percent were over age 25 at time of 
separation ; 11 percent were under age 19. 

(c) Service record: 

(1) The percentage of these separations from all the Armed Forces 
that occurred annually were as follows: 


Percent 
Txeeeiainc ds hee nee 2.0 
WB Gere icicase cence eee 7.8 
TOG 6 ascites esd cheese ati ee en ee 41.0 
Sines nce ina 49.2 
OU in i ca eee ie pan eae 100. 0 

(2) Five percent had been commissioned officers in the Armed 


Forces. 
(d) Marital status: 

(1) At the time of separation, 72 percent of the men were single, 
27 percent were married, and 1 percent were widowed or divorced ; 
42 percent of the women were single, 55 percent were married, and 3 
percent were widowed or divorced. 

(2) Fewer than 5 percent of those under 19 years of age were 
married; 60 percent of those aged 26 to 29 were married, and more 
than 75 percent of those over 30 years of age were married. 

(e) Educational status: 

(1) At the time of their separation from the Armed Forces, 6 percent had 
not completed elementary school; 10 percent had completed elementary 
school, but had no further schooling; 29 percent had some high school edu- 
cation, but had not graduated; 35 percent had graduated from high school, 
but had no college training; 8 percent had complete 1, 2, or 3 years of college 

work ; 12 percent had completed 4 or more years of college. 

(2) Only 16 percent of those under 19 years of age had completed high 
school, and 24 percent of this age group had no high school education at all. 

(f) Length of service: 

(1) Forty-four percent had entered the Armed Forces in 1955, and the 

majority separated after having served 18 months or more. 
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Age at separation 


(2) Only 5 percent had entered service during 1958—they had been sepa- 
rated by the end of the year mainly for physical disability, hardship, or 
unsuitability. 

(3) Of those peacetime ex-servicemen under 19 years of age, 54 percent 
served only 6 months or less, and 12 percent served 18 months or more. 

(4) These ex-servicemen served an average (mean) of 20 months in the 
Armed Forces; 10 percent served less than 3 months; 20 percent served 
from 3 to 17 months; 25 percent served from 18 to 23 months; 25 percent 
served 24 months; 10 percent served from 25 to 35 months; and 10 percent 
served 36 months or more. 

The percentage who served 36 months or more will increase gradually over 
the next few years, as peacetime servicemen completing 3- and 4-year enlist- 
ments return to civil life. The average length of service also will gradu- 
ally increase. It is estimated the average length of service of all peacetime 
separations by June 30, 1959, will be 22 months, and by June 30, 1960, will be 
about 25 months. 


. More detailed information is contained in the tables attached. 


at time of separation, by color and sex, of post-Korean exservicemen and 
women * who returned to civil life through Dec. 31, 1958 


Female 





Total | White | Non- | Total | White | Non- 


| 
| wanes | white 


white 


| 


Total | Male Mae | Female 
oan ace A iene aa 
| 
[- 


. aes 
| Total | White Non- 
“| | 
| 7 


ercent| Percent| Percent} Percent) Percent Percent! Percent) Percent) Percent 





All eges........... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
Under 19 yexrs____..---- 7 oy 2 | 11.3 11. 1 | 11.4 11.4 11.2 5.9 | 5.9 | 5.9 
19 to 20 years._............- 23.6) 227) 297] 231| 222) 24) 461) 45.9 47.0 
21 to 23 years____-- od 36.1] 35.8] 37.6] 362] 359) 37.7] 296] 29.6 29. 4 
24 to 25 years attains 20. 0 20.9} 13.8) 2.3) 21.2 13.9 7.2 7.4 5.9 
26 to 29 years , 6.9 7.0} 61 6.8 6.9 6.1] 8&6 8.9 5.9 
30 years and over ec oa 2.2 2.3 | 17 22 2.3 1.6 2.6 2.2 5.9 

} i 
Years | 6 tvs) Se POO fecconwckloavceses PME loskowenolsaceeeas 
Average (mean) age___--_--- Ee Tic ae oe esi caeae a : 
MoMinn S906. .2-.---scse-5-] “GL [oo nwas}s-n cence BS h csaweabenas sanfiy S20 


1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955, and separated by Dec. 31, 1958. 


Branch of service and officer-enlisted status 


of men and women* 
through Dec. 31, 1958 


separated 








[Percent] 

| | che is 

Branch of service Total Officer Enlisted 
ori “were ab gee | ce se 
AT DERG i aegis nh aieteatgpsadmanpetateodsn fpattoskae 100.0 | . 3 Bs 94.7 
eS ity ee ooee ot, da cyt) a a be, eee Ot 61.6 | 3.8 | 96. 2 
a hacia ae moa tnwens onan manatee aie ea ees 17.9 5. 3 | 93. 7 
Air Force.-..-...- elbtetane thea Setidtestvrbadbeentaehniieel 12.7 12.4 87.6 
Biérine Corie. .........--.... ssdgcascipsedeen ero ipticiehinasicasan ae eam | 7.3 4.0 | 96. 0 
COMPS 5 2h ee ea Ee 5 | 2.9 | 97.1 


1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955. 
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Post-KorEAN CONFLICT; EXSERVICRE MEN AND WOMEN 


Marital status at time of separation, by sex and age 



























































[Percent] 
Marital status Total Male Female 
ROUEE cc eaninscntdcdiiiseummenae sadaswanbipaaataenaae 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
OE id Cov amnave Boandaneknbnen Jcttnbutanhesatecsabsana 71.0 71.7 42.1 
ie geen panera nea tan atone 7 mein gaat Ce ee ae 27.9 27.3 55.3 
Widowed or divorced _ _._.-- su cng re Rectan vs acc ih shade 1.0 a 2.6 
UNCON LS 5 caciwdebhiatacscddaddatinteninedebdanctan 1 oR a eee 
Male | Female 
Age dis- |___ 
tribution | 
Total Single | Married | Total Single | Married 
mua e | aad b 
MA i iil | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
OR FO PO ic cc ccc ccennccanal 11.2 | 11.4 15.1 1.7 5.9 9.4 3.6 
SO OR Fr MOE ok iccctecensmanel 23.6 | 23.1 27.5 11.9 46.1 34.4 54.8 
Se OO ee inst sh adntsendsdcs | 36.1 | 36. 2 37.3 33.5 29. 6 37.5 23.8 
26 to 25 Years..........- Sie anwue 20.0 | 20.3 15.5 32. 5 7.2 7.8 6.0 
26 to 29 years... --. Saab e ae | 6.9 6.8 3.8 14.6 8.6 9.4 8.3 
SD FORMS GE CUE nn <cceececcccce 22 2.2 aa 5.8 2.6 1.6 3.6 
| 
1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955. 
Educational attainment and age at time of separation 
[Percent] 
a tata 
| Elementary school High school College 
| : 
1 to7 years 8 years 1 to 3 years | 4 years 1 to3 years | Over 4 
| | years 
x ete — a a 
BE GG hos inn tcice | 6 | 10 | 29 | 35 8 12 
Ue 39 PONE. nc ccc cccccacces 7) 17 60 16 (4) 0 
TOG Be Oia ccennwuencciune | § 12 41 40 2 (@) 
Se Oe Es 5 Scie rersmcinnmeres } 7 8 | 22 44 13 6 
TOE Te POEs ioc cesnanaizaies 4 | 6 14 29 | 13 34 
Y Ob Se ee, 9 | Ss 15 21 8 39 
30 years and over_......--...- 5 12 34 25 | 7 17 





1 Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


Length of service as related to date of entry into the Armed Forces 








[Percent] 
Length of service of those who entered Armed Forces during | Percent of 
period specified ex-service- 
men who 
Date of entry entered 
Oto 5 6 to 17 18 to 24 Over 24 during 
Total | months months months | months period 
specified 
All separations___--- Sepa tatns 100 15 15 50 20 100 
February to June 1955__-...--- i caihvdedsaabesaiaian | 4 9 43 44 19 
SULF 00 TIOGUEDGE TUBS. 2.nn cain fo cceccccccce 6 7 ot 33 25 
SS BE OE inn cnc becewecaneas 9 15 65 ll 19 
July to December 1956. .......|....---.--.--- | 7 17 74 2 20 
pO he | eee eee | 32 49 DD inatasnaiens 8 
July to December 1957 oF 36 cis sep hasan elirinigeip adage 4 
January to June 1958 85 DP Ci ccintceechcandbadaeeickaacadin 4 
July to December 1958 WO aiid acne 1 
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Length of service as related to age at time of separation 


[Percent] 


Age at separation 


0tod5 
months 


Length of service 


6 to 17 18 to 24 Over 24 
months months months 





a le ta le a Laer 


Under 19 years_-__.. 
19 to 20 years____- 
21 to 23 years 

24 to 25 years _.__- 
26 to 29 years___.- 
30 years and over 
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